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LETTER FROM MR. COLERIDGE. 


"Dear Stx,—In the third letter (in the little parcel,) which I have headed 
with your name, you, will find my reasons for wishing these five letters, and 
asixth, which will follow in my next, on the plan and code of a Magazine, which 
should unite the wéile‘and dulce, ‘to appear in the first instance. My next will 
gonsist of very differént articles, apparently ; namely, the First Book of my 
True History from Fairy Land, or the World Without, and. the World With, 
im, 2. The commencement of the Annals and Philosophy of Superstition ;. for 
the:completion of which I am waiting only:for a very curious folio, in Mr 
shereeeee#’s nossession. 3. The Life of Holty, a German poet, of true ge- 
nius, who died in eatly manhood ; with specimens of his poems, translated, or 
freely imitated in English verse. It would have been more in the mode to 
have addressed myself to the Editor, but I could not give up this one oppor 
tunity of assuring you that I am, my dear Sir, . 
With every friendly wish, your obliged, 


' “Mr Blackwood. S. T. CoLERIDGE. 





‘ SELECTION FROM MR COLERIDGE’S LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
FRIENDS, AND MEN OF LETTERS. 


No. I. 
From a Professional Friend. 


guilt. I can conceive, indeed, of no 


Letter I. 


My Dear anp Honowrep Sir, 


Twas much struck with your Excerp- 
ta from Porta, Eckartshausen, and 
others, as to the effect of the ceremo- 
hial drinks and unguents, on the (fe- 
male) practitioners of the black arts, 

witchcraft you believe to. have 
consisted in the unhappy craft of be- 
witching themselves. I at least know of. 
no reason, why to these tovxications, 
(especially when taken through the 
skin, and to the ca state indu- 
ced by them,) we id not attribute 
agg — own belief of their 

oL. X. 


other mode of accounting—I do not 
say of their suspicious last dying avow- 
als at the stake ; but—for their pri- 
vate and voluntary confessions on their 
death-beds, which made a convert of 

our old favourite, Sir T. Brown. Per- 

aps my professional pursuits, and me- 
dical studies, may have predi me 
to be interested ; but my mind has been 
in an eddy ever since I left you. The 
connections of the subject, with classi- 
cal and with druidical superstitions, 
pointed out by ee Circeia potue 

2 
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la—the herbal spells of the Haxe, or 
Druidesses—the somniloquism of the 
rophetesses, under the coercion of the 
xtainevien enchanters—the depend- 
ence of the Greek oracles on mineral 
waters, and stupifying vapours from 
the earth, as stated by Plutarch, and 
more than once alluded to by Euripides 
—the vast spread of the same, or simi- 
lar usages, from Greenland even to the 
southernmost point of America ;—you 
sent me home with enough to think of! 
—But, more than all, I was struck and 
interested with your concluding re- 
mark, that these, and most other su- 
perstitions, were, in your belief, but 
the CADAVER ET PUTRIMENTA OF A 
VEFUNCT NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.— 
Why not rather the imperfect rudi- 
ments? I asked. You promised me 
our reasons, and a fuller explanation. 
ut let me speak out my whole wish ; 
and call onyou to redeem the pledges 
you gave, so long back as October 1809, 
that you would devote a series of pa- 
to the subject of Dreams, Visions, 
Tieanstatiien Ghosts, Witchcraft, 
Cures by sympathy, in which you 
would select explain the most in- 
teresting and best attested facts that 
have come to your knowledge from 
books or personal testimony. 
You can scarcely conceive how deep 


Lerrer II. 


In Answer to the above. 


WELL, my dear re. page fellow-stu- 
dent! I am willing to make the at- 
tempt. If the majority of my readers 
had but the same personal knowledge 
of me as you have, I should sit down 
to the work with good cheer. But 
this is out of the question. Let me, 
however, suppose you for the moment, 
as an averaye reader—address you as 
such, and attribute to you feelings and 
language in character.—Do not mis- 
take me, my dear L——. Not even 
for a moment, nor under the pretext 
of mons a non movendo, would I con- 
template in connection with your name 
** id genus lectorum, qui meliores ob- 
trectare malint quam imitari: et quo- 
rum similitudinem desperent, eorun- 
dem affectent simultatem—scilicet uti 


an interest I attach to this 
nor how many, beside m 
circle of my own acquaintance 
same feeling. Indeed, my dear Sir} 
when I reflect, that there is 
chapter of history in which 
tion of some kind or other does nog 
form or supply a portion of its contents, 
I look forward, with unquiet anticips. 
tion, to the power of explaini 
more frequent and best attested 
tions, at least without the necessi 
having recourse to the supposition of 
downright tricks and lying, on om 
side, or to the devil and his.imps op 
the other. * * * * 4, 
Your obliged Pupil, 
and affectionate Friend, 
J. L—. 


P.S.—Dr L. of the Museum, is quits 
of your opinion, that’little or rating 
of importance to the philosophic’ 

turalist can result from Comparative 
Anatomy on Cuvier’s gianss and that 


its best trophies will be but lifelesss 

ra till it is ee in cna 
with a Comparative iology. But 
you ought yourself vind the 
priority of yourclaim. But I fear;dedr 


C., that Sic Vos; non Vobis, wasmate 
for your motto throughout life. 


tuy 
iat 


qui suo nomine obscuri sunt, meoin 
notescant.”* The readers I have im. 
view, are of that class who with a sin- 
cere, though not very strong desire, of 
acquiring knowledge, have taken it for 
granted that all knowledge of any value 
respecting the mind, is either to’ be 
found in three or four books, the elds 
est not a hundred years old, or may 
be conveniently taught without 
other terms or previous ex 
than these works have ly 
ed familiar among men of education.‘ 
Well, friendly reader! as the pro- 
blem of things Tittle less (it seems to 


you,) than impossible, yet strongly: 


and numerously attested by evidense’ 


which it seems impossible to discredity, 
has interested you, I am willing toate 


J 





* The passage, which cannot fail to remind you of H—— and his set, is from Apu*’~ 


a 


me 


leius’s Lib. Floridorum—the two books of which, by the bye, seem to have been trate 
cribed from his common place-book of Good. Things, happy phrases, é&c, that. he shell) 


not had an opportunity of bringing +n in his set writings. 
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tempt the solution. But then it must 
pe under .certain conditions. I must 
beable to hope, I must have sufficient 
grounds for hoping, that I shall be 
understood, or that I shall be 
dlowed to make myself understood. 
And as I am gifted with no magnetic 

of throwing my reader into the 
state of clear-seeing (clairvoyance) or 
luminous vision ; as I have not the 
seret of enabling him to read with 
the pit’ of his stomach, or with his 

-ends, nor of calling into act 
“the cuticular faculty,” dormant at 
the tip of his nose ; but must rely on 
worps—I cannot form the h Ya- 
tionally, unless the reader will have 

j enough to master the sense 
which I use them. 

But why employ words that need ex- 
planation ? And might I not ask in 
my turn, would you, gentle reader ! 

the same question to Sir Edward 
Seth, or any other member of the 
Linnzan Society, to whom you had 
for instruction in Botany ? 

And yet he would require of you that 

" attend to a score of techni- 
eal.terms, and make yourself master 
of the sense of each, in order to your 
understanding the distinctive charac- 
- - - rs a a aren and a 
ichen! Now the psychologist, or spe- 
culative philosopher, will be content 
with you, if you will impose on your- 
self the trouble of understanding and 
remembering one of the number, in 
ander to your own riature. 
But I will meet your question direct. 
You ask me, why I use words that 
Set canlenstioe ? Because (Ireply) on 
this subject there are no others! Be- 
cause the darkness and the main diffi- 
culties that attend it, are owing to the 
vagueness and ambiguity of the words 
in common use ; and which preclude 
all explanation for him who has re- 

‘that none is required. Because 
there is already « falsity in the very 
es xed #y common use ;., 
language common. sense. 
Words of most ent use they may 
be, common they are not ; but the lan- 
guage of the market, and as such, ex- 
degrees only, and therefore 
t to the wherever 
it becomes n to designate the 
kind independent of all degree. The 
her may, and often does, em- 
: the same words as in the market ; 
does this sw the necessity 


ofa previous explanation? As I re- 
9 
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ferred you before to the bo 80 
now to the chemist. Light, heat, char- 
coal, are every man’s words. But fired 
or invisible light?’ The frozen heat ? 
Charcoal in its simplest form as dia~ 
mond, or as black-lead ? Will a stran- 
ger to chemistry be worse off, would 
the chemist’s lan be less likely to 
be understood by his using different 
words for distinct meanings, as carbon, 
caloric, and the like? 

But the case is still stronger. The 
chemist is compelled to make words, 
in order to prevent or remove some er- 
ror connected with the common word ; 
and this too an error, the continuance 
of which was incompatible with the 
first principles and elementary truths 
of the science he is to teach. You 
must submit to regard yourself igno- 
rant even of the words, air and water ; 
and will find, that they are not chemi- 
cally intelligible without the terms, 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, or others 
equivalent. Now it is even so with 
the knowledge, which you would have 
me to communicate. There are cer- 
tain prejudices of the common, i. e. of 
the av e sense of men, the e 
per is the first step, the wre a 
sable preliminary, of all rational psy= 
peer and rid cannot be exposed 
but by selecting and adhering to some 
one word, in which we may be able 
to trace the growth and modifications 
of the opinion or belief conveyed in 
this, or similar words, not by any re- 


volution or positive change of the ori- 
ginal sense, but by the transfer of this 
sense and the di ce in the appli- 


cation. 

Where there is but one word for 
two or more diverse or ay se mean- 
ings in a , (or though there 
should be several, yet if perfect syno- 
nimes, they count but for one word, 
the language is so far defective. An 
this is a defect of frequent occurrence 
in all languages, prior to the cultiva- 
tion of science, logic and_ philology, 
especially of the two latter : and among 
a free, lively, and ingenious people, 
such as the Greeks were, sophistry 
and the influence of sophists are the 
inevitable result. To check this evil 
by striking at its root in the ambigul- 
ty of ‘antl, Plato wrote the greater 
part of his published works, which do 
not so winch contain his own system 
of philosophy, as the negative condi< 
tions of reasoning aright on any sys 
tem. And yet more obviously is it 
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the case with the Metaphysies, Anely- 
ties, &e. of Aristotle, which have been 
well described by Lambert as a dic- 
tionary of general’ terms, the process 
throughout being, first, to discover 
and establish definite meanings, and 
then to appropriate to each a several 
word. The sciences will take care, 
each of it’s own nomenclature ; but 
the interests of the language at large 
fall under the special guardianship of 
logic and rational psychology. Where 
these have fallen into neglect or dis- 
repute, from exclusive pursuit of 
wealth, excess of the commercial spi- 
rit, or whatever other cause disposes 
men in general to attach an exclusive 
value to immediate gnd palpable utili- 
ty, the dictionary may swell, but the 
language will decline. Few are the 
books published within the last fifty 
years, that would not supply their quo- 
ta of proofs, that soit is with our own 
mother English. The bricks and stones 
are in abundance, but the cement none 
or naught. That which is indeed the 
common language exists every where 
as the menstruum, and no where as the 
whole—See Biographia Literaria— 
while the language complimented with 
this name, is, as I have already said, 


im fact the language of thevimarkes 
E science; e trade, » 
techsical sieabaniiia es or 
has it’s fancy-words ; every 
own slang—and is the seienceiof hy 
manity to be the one exception? fy 
hilosophy to work without tools dij 
ave no straw wherewith to maketh 
bricks for her mansion-house butwhg 
she may pick up on the high roadjag 
steal, with all it’s impurities andigy 
phistications, from the litter of thiecatj 
tle market ? engl 


For the present, however, —— 


mands on your patience are very 
ed.—If as the price of much entertains 
ment to follow, oe I trust of somes 
thing besides of less transitory interest; 
on wil fairly attend to the historpd 
two scholastic terms, OBJECT andsgpe 
JECT, with their derivatives ; youshall 
have my promise that I will not on 
any future occasion ask you to be ate 
tentive, without trying not to bein 
self dull. That it may cost you: 
more trouble than necessary, I 
brought it under the eye in le 
paragraphs, with schola or comment. 
ary to such as seemed to require it.|:; 
Your’s most affectionately, ) \) 


Bes cerca ctQeouerwmes ones = 


S. T. CoLeripes,) 
On the Philosophic import of the Words, Onsect and SuBsxcr. | 
§ 1. 


Existence is a simple intuition, underived and indecomponible. It is no 
idea, no particular form, much less any determination or modification of the 
possible : it is nothing that can be educed from the logical conception ofa 
thing, as its predicate: it is no property of a thing, but its reality itself;' or, 
as the Latin would more conveniently express it—Nulla rei proprietas et 


sed ipsa ejus realitas. 


‘ 
i) 


fie 
1 


Scuo.ium. 


Herein lies the sophism in Des Car- 
tes’ celebrated demonstration of the 
existence of the Supreme Being from 
the idea. In the idea of God are con- 
tained all attributes that belong to the 
perfection of a being ; but existence is 
such: therefore, God’s existence is 
contained in the idea of God. To'this 
it is a sufficient answer, that existence 
is not an attribute. It might be shewn 
too, from the barrenness of the de- 
monstration, by identifying the deduc- 
tion with the ise, i.e. for redu- 
cing the minor or term included to a 
mere repetition of the major or term 
including. For in fact the syllogism 
ought to stand thus: the idea of God 


comprises the idea of all attributes 
that belong to perfection ; but the ides 
of existence is such: therefore the 

or his existence is included in the 

of God.—Now, existence is no ides, 
but a fact : or, though we had ans 
of existence, still the proof of its 
respondence to a reality would bewante 
ing, i. e. the very point would be wath. 
ing which it was the purpose of the 
demonstration to supply, Still the 
idea of the fact is not the fact itseli 


Besides, the term, idea, is here ipa 


perly substituted for the mere 
sition of a logical subject, n 
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‘at! + On’the- Philosophic import of the Words Object and Subject. 


ies, or rae But this is 
ens logicum, (vel etiam g7am- 
canes) the result of the thinker’s 
unity of consciousness, ay —_ 
contained in the eonception of a plant 
orof a.chimera, than in the idea of the 
e Being. If Des Cartes could 

have proved, that his idea ofa Supreme 
Being is universal and necessary, and 
that the conviction of a reality perfectly 
coincident with the idea is equally uni- 
yersal and inevitable ; and that these 
were in truth but one and the same act 
grintuition, unique, and without ana- 
logy, though, from the inadequateness 
of our minds, from the mechanism of 
thought, and the structure of lan- 
, we are compelled to express it 
Gridually, as consisting of two corre- 
lative terms—this would have been 


AT. 


something. But then it must be en- 
titled a statement, not a demonstra- 
tion—the necessity of which it would 
supersede. And something like this 
may perhaps be found true, where the 
reasoning powers are developed and 
duly exerted ; but would, I fear, do 
little towards settling the dispute be- 
tween the religious Theist and the spe- 
culative Atheist or Pantheist, whether 
this be a/, or whether it is even what 
we mean, and are bound to mean, by 
the word God. The old controversy 
would be started, what are the possi- 
ble perfections of an Infinite Being— 
in other words, what the legitimate 
sense is of the term, infinite, as applied’ 
to Deity, and what is or is not com- 
patible with that sense. 







§ 2. 

I think, and while thinking, I am conscious of certain workings or move- 
ments, as acts or activities of my being, and feel myself as the power in which 
they originate. I feel myself working ; and the sense or feeling of this activity 
constitutes the sense and feeling of exisTENCE, ¢. e. of my actual being. 

' ScHoLium. 

Movements, motions, taken metaphorically, without relation. to space or 

place. Kinetic an xara rome ; ds womee ximetic, of Aristotle. 


$3. 

In these workings, however, I distinguish a difference. In some I feel my- 
self as the cause and proper agent, and the movements themselves as the 
work of my own power. In others, I feel these movements as my own activity ; 
but not as my own acts. The first we call the aetive or positive state of our 
existence ; the second, the passive or negative state. The active power, never- 
theless, is felt in both equally. But in the first I feel it as the cause acting, in 
the second, as the condition, without which I could not be acted on. 


ScHOLIUM. 





a Sher 


0 he 


It is a truth of highest importance, 
that agere e¢ pati are not different 
kinds, but the same kind in different 
relations. And this not only in conse- 
"pul of an immediate re-action, but 

act of receiving is no less truly an 
act, than the act of influencing. Thus, 
the lungs act in being stimulated by 
the air, as truly as in the act of breath- 
bs to which they were stimulated. 
pily 


Greek verbal termination, », hap- 
illustrates this, Mow, rearrw, 
sexe, in philosophical grammar, are 
all three verbs active ; but the first is 

pedne-frmasitine, sas eien the 
passes out of the agent 
ito another. T: wosic ; what poh 
doing? The second is the active-in- 





transitive. Ts wearttic ; how do youdo? 
or how are you? The third is the ac- 
tive-passive, or more appropriately the 
active-patient, the verb recipient or 
receptive, t+ tacueis; what ails you? Or, 
to take another idiom of our language, 
that most livelily expresses the co-pre- 
sence of an agent, an agency distinct 
and alien from our own, What is the, 
matter with you? It would carry us. 
too far to explain the nature of verbs 
passive, as so called in technical gram- 
mar. Suffice, that this class originated 
in the same causes, as led men to make 
oe anon of substances into living 
an —a division hologically 
necessary, but of doubtfal philosophi- 





cal validity. 
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With the workings and movements, which I refer to myself and my ow 
agency, there alternate—say rather, I find myself alternately conscious. of 
forms (== Impressions, images, or better or less figurative and h 
presences, presentations,) and of states or modes, which not feeling ‘as ‘the 
work or effect of my own power I refer to a power other than me, i. e, (in th 
language derived from my sense of sight) without me, And this is the fee 
ing, I have, of the existence of outward things. ia 


ScHOLiuM. Phe 
In this superinduetion of the sense the other, the terms real and actual, 
of outness on the feeling of the actual soon become confounded and inter 
arises our notion of the real and reali- changeable, or only discriminated jn 
ty. But as I cannot but reflect, that the gold scales of metaphysics, © ~ 
as the other is to me, so I must be to 


§ 5. 

Since both then, the feeling of my own existence and the feeling of theex 
istence of things without, are but this sense of an acting and working—itiy 
clear that to exist is the same as to act or work ; (Quantum operor, tantum 
sum, ) that whatever exists, works, (= is in action ; actually is; is in deed,) that 
riot to work, as agent or patient, is not to exist ; and lastly, that patience (== yig 
patiendi, ) and the re-action that is its co-instantaneous consequent, is the same 
activity in opposite and alternating relations. 103 


§ 6. 

* That which is inferred in those acts and workings, the feeling of whichis 

one with the feeling of our own existence, or inferred from those which were. 

fer to an agency distinct from our own, but in both instances is inferred, isthe 

syBJECT, i. e. that which does not appear, but lies under (quod jacet subter) 
the appearance. 


§ 7. ; 
But in the first instance, that namely which is inferred #n its effects, and of 
course therefore se/f-inferred, the subject is a min», i. e. that which knows it- 


self, and may be inferred by others ; but which cannot appear. 


§ 8. 
That, in or from which the subject is inferred, is the onsect, id quod jacel 
ob oculos, that which lies before us, that which lies strait opposite. 


ScHoLium. 


‘The terms used in psychology, lo- 
gic, &e. even those of most frequent 
occurrence in common life, are, for the 
most part, of Latin derivation ; and not 
only so, but the original words, such 
as quantity, quality, subject, object, 
&c. &c. formed in the schools of phi- 
losophy for scholastic use, and in cor- 
respondence to Greek technical terms of 


the same meaning. Etymology, there- 
fore, is little else than indispensa- 
ble to an insight into the true force, 
and, as it were, freshness of the words 


in question, especially of those that 


have passed from the schools into the 
market-place, from the medals and to 
kens (cv@or2) of the philosophers 
guild or company into the current coi 
of the land. But the difference be 
tween a man, who understands them, 
according to their first use, and seeks 
to restore the original impress and s+ 
perscription, and the man who gives 
and takes them in small change, Ue 
weighed, and tried only by the “nnd 
may be illustrated by i ing thi 

different points of view in » the 
same cowry would appear to a scietitie 
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fic conchologist, and to a chaffering 
negro. This use of etymology may be 
ified in the et ease. The 
i pai the — is always 
exclusively the workings or ma- 
“ above stated and distinguished 
two kinds, § 2, 3, and 4. Where 
ject consists of the first kind, in 
which the subject infers its own ex- 
istence, and which it refers to its own 
agency, and identifies with itself, (feels 
and contemplates as one with itself, 
and as itself,) and yet without con- 
ing the inherent distinction be- 
tween subject and object, the subject 
witnesbes to itself that it is a mind, 
i. ¢.'a subject-object, or subject that 
becomes an object to itself. 

But where the workings or makings 
of the second sort are the object, from 
objects of this sort we always infer 
the existence of a subject, as in the 
former case. But we infer it from 
them, rather than in them ; or to ex- 

the point yet more clearly, we 
infer two subjects. Jn the object, we 
infer our own existence and subjecti- 
ily; from them the existence of a 
ject, not our own, and to this we 
refer the object, as to its proper cause 
andagent. Again, we always infer a 
correspondent subject ; but not always 
a.mind. Whether we consider this 
other subject as another mind, is de- 
termined by the more or less analogy 
of the objects or makings of the second 
class to those of the first, and not sel- 
dom depends on the varying degrees of 
our attention and previous knowledge. 
Add te these differences the modi- 
ing influence of the senses, the sense 
of sight more particularly, in conse- 
quence of which this subject other than 
we presented as a subject out of us. 
€ sensuous vividness connect- 

ed with, and which in part constitutes, 
this outness or outwardness, contrast 
the exceeding obscurity and dimness 
in the conception of a subject not a 
mind ; and reflect too, that, to objects 
of the first kind, we cannot attribute 
actual or separative outwardness ; 
while, in cases of the second kind, we 
ae, after a shorter or longer time, 
@mpelled by the law of association to 
transfer this outness from the inferred 
mbject to the present object. Lastly, 
that, in the former instance, 

the object is identified with the sub- 
Jet, both ily By or act of the 
t negativ ‘insuscepti- 
bility of outness in the object ; and 


that in the latter the very, con 
takes places namely, instead of the 
object vo identified with the sub- 
ject, the subject is taken up and con- 
founded in the object. In the ordi- 
nary and unreflecting states, there- 
fore, of men’s minds, it could not be 
otherwise, but that, in the one in- 
stance, the object must be lost, and 
indistinguishable in the subject ; and 
that, in the other, the subject is lost 
and forgotten in the object, to which 
a necessary illusion had already trans- 
ferred aw apr = ape perm in its ori- 
gin, in right of reason, — 
exclusively to the subject, i e. 
agent ab extra inferred from the ob- 
ject. For outness is but the feeling of 
otherness (alterity), rendered intui- 
tive, or alterity visually represented. 
Hence, and also because we find this 
outness and the objects, to which, 
though they are, in fact, workings ih 
our own being, we transfer it, inde~ 
pendent of our will, and a tly 
common to other minds, on earls 
connect therewith the feeling ‘and 
sense of reality ; and the objective 
becomes synonimous first with exter« 
nal, then with real, and at 1 it 
was employed to express uni and 
permanent validity, free from the ac- 
cidents and particular constitution of 
individual intellects ; nay, when taken 
in its highest and absolute sense, as 
free from the inherent limits, partial 
pe tive, and refracting media of 
the human mind in specie, (idola tri+ 
bis of Lord Bacon,) as distinguished 
from mind tn toto genere. In direct 
antithesis to these several senses of 
the term, objective, the subjective has 
been used as synonimous with, first, 
inward ; second, unreal; and third, 
that the cause and seat of which are 
to be referred to the special or indivi- 
dual peculiarity of percipients, 
mind, organs, or relative position. Of 
course, meaning of the word in 
any one sentence cannot be definitely 
ascertained but by aid of the context, 
and will vary with the immediate pur- 
poses, and previous views and persua- 
sions of the writer. Thus, the egoist, 
or ultra-idealist, affirms all objects to 
be subjective ; the disciple of Mal- 
branche, or of Berkeley, that the ob« 
jective subsists wholly and. solely i 
the universal subj lad 
otherwise of sound 
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-the same’ hour she'saw a figure at thie 
‘foot of her bed, which she identified 
-with him, and minutely described to 
-the bystanders, during the continu- 
-ance of the vision. ' The husband re- 
‘turned, and previous to the meeting, 
‘was advised to. ap for the first 
time at the foot of the bed, at the 
cise instant that the spirit used to 
eppenr, and in the dress described, in 
e hope that the original might scare 
away the counterfeit; or, to s 
‘more seriously, in the expectation that 
the impression on her senses from 
without would meet half-way, as it 
were, and repel, or take the place of, 
the ‘image from the brain. He fol- 
lowed the advice ; but the moment he 
took his position, the lady shrieked 
aut, “ My God’! there are two! and” 
—The story is an old one, and you 
may ‘end it, ep ane tragically, 
‘Tate's King Lear or Shakespeare’s, ac- 
cording to your taste. I have brought 
it asa good instance of the force of 
the *two words. You and I would 
hold the one for a subjective phenome- 
non; the other only for objective, and 
perhaps illustrate the fact, as I have 
already done elsewhere, by the case of 
two ai nees seen in juxta-posi- 
tion, the one by transmitted, and the 
‘other by reflected, light. A believer, 
according ‘to ‘the old style, whose al- 
manack of faith has the one trifling 
fault of being for the year of our Lord 
one’ thousand four, instead of one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty, 


+ 


would stickle for ‘the objectivity gt : 
both.* ot OTE 
Andrew Baxter, again,’ would 4h 
a different road from either, 4 
would agree with us in calling! 
apparition subjective, and the figy 
of the husband objective,’ so fat iy 
the whi of the latter, and its posi. 
tion extra cerebrum, or in outward 
spaces, was in question. But he 
differ from us in not identifying the 
agent or proper cause of the fon 
mer—i..e. the apparition—with: 
subject beholding. The shape beheld 
he would grant to be a making inthe 
beholder’s own brain ; but the -faetent, 
he would contend, was a several ang 
other subject, an intrusive su 
rary or squatter in the same tenetent 
and work-shop, and working withthe 
same tools (%eyava,) as the subject, their 
rightful owner and original 
And verily, I could say something‘ia 
favour of this theory, if only I 
t my own interpretation ‘on’ it# 
aving been hugely pleased -with the 
notion of that father of oddities, and 
oddest of the fathers, old TerTuLtnay, 
who considers these soggetli:' 
(that take possession of other folk’s 
kitchens, pantries, sculleries, and ‘wa 
ter-closets, causing a sad to-do at heads 
quarters,) as creatures of the’ samé 
order with the Teenie, Lumbrici,and 
Ascarides—i. e. the Round, Tape,‘and 
Thread-worms. Demones hee sud 
corpora dilatant et contrahurnt utvo 
lunt, sicut Lumbrici et alia quedam 
18 ult 


Es 





' ‘ aie 
.." Nay, and relate the. circumstance for the very purpose of proving the reality’or 
objective truth of ghosts. For the lady saw both ! But if this were any proof at rik 


would at best be a su 
saw the real posts at 


é same time with the 
if she continued to see the ghost, spite of the sight of these, how should she not 


uous proof, and superseded by the bed-posts, &c. For 


ost, that stood betwixt them, or rm 
es me 


real husband ?’ What was to make the difference between the two solids, ori 
the rays from the husband’s dressing-gown, while it allowed free pastage to those 
joug: 


the bed-curtain ? And yet I first heard this story from one, who, th 


professedly an 


unbeliever in this branch of ancient Pneumatics, (which stood, however, a nitch hi 


I suspect, in his good 


opinion, than Monboddo's ancient Metaphysics,) adduced it a8@ 
something on the other side !—_A puzzling fact ! and challenged 


me to answer it. And 


this, too, was a man no less respectable for talents, education, and active sound sense 
than for birth, fortune, and official rank. So strangely are the healthiest judgments 
suspended by any out-of the way combinations, connected with obscure feelings and m- 
ferences, when they happen to ae occurred within the narrator’s own knowledge !_- 
The pith of this argument in support of ghost-objects, stands thus: B=D: C=D: 
ergo, B=C. The D, in this instance, being the equal visibility of the figure, and of 
its real duplicate, a logic that would entitle the logician to dine off a neck of mutton 
a looking-glass, and to set his little ones in downright earnest to hunt the rabbits 0 
wall by eandle-light. ‘Things, that fall under the same definition, belong to the 


3 and apparitions, their common, and most certainly their 





class ; and visible, yet not tangible, is the generic character of reflections, sis. 
and 
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juste. Be this as it may, the diffe- 
rence between this last class of — 
jators and the common run of ghost- 
fanciers, will scarcely enable us to ex- 
hibit any essential change in the mean- 
ing of the terms. Both must be de- 
geribed as asserting the objective nature 
of the appearance, and in both the 
wrm contains the sense of real as op- 
to imaginary, and of owfness no 
than of otherness, the difference in 
the former being only, that, in the 
belief, the object is outward in 
pth to the whole circle, in Baxter’s 
tothe centre only. ‘The one places 
the ghost without, the other within, 
the line of circumference. 
«Phave only to add, that these dif- 
ferent shades of meaning form no 
vilid objection to the revival and re- 
tion of these correlative terms in 
physiology * and mental me as 
expressing the two poles of all consci- 
ousness, in their most general form 
and highest abstraction. For by the 
law of association, the same metapho- 
real changes, or shiftings and ingraft- 
ings of the primary sense, must ine- 
yitably take place in all terms of great- 
est comprehensiveness and simplicity. 
Instead of subject and object, put 
thought and thing. You will find these 
liable to the same inconveniences, with 
the additional one of having no adjec- 
tives or adverbs, as substitutes for ob- 
jective, subjective, objectively, subjec- 
tively. It is sufficient that no hetero- 
“ senses are confounded under 
same term, as was the case prior 
to Bishop Bramhall’s controversy with 
Hobbes, who had availed himself of 
the (at that time, and in the common 
usage,) equivalent words, compel and 
oblige, to confound the thought of mo- 
ral obligation with that of compulsion 
and physical necessity. For the rest, 
the remedy must be provided by a dic- 
tioary, constructed on the one only 
philosophical principle, which, regard- 
a as we growths, offsets, 
i organs of the human soul, seeks 
to trace each historically, through all 
the periods of its natural growth, and 
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accidental modifications—a work wor 
thy of a — eonfede- 
racy, and which would indeed fallow 
the Alliance ! i 
cuted for would 
yet be a bene world, and 
to the nation itself a source of imme- 
diate honour and of ultimate weal, 
beyond the power of victories to be» 
stow, or the mines of Mexico to pur- 
chase. The realization of this scheme 
lies in the far distance; but in the 
mean time, it cannot but beseem every 
individual competent to its further~ 
ance, to contribute a small portion of 
the materials for the future temple— 
from a polished column to.a—hewn 
stone, or a plank for the scaffolding ; 
and as they come in, to erect wi 
them sheds for the workmen, and tem- 
porary structures for present use. The 
preceding analysis I would have you 
regard as. my first. coutribution ; and 
the first, because I have been long con» 
vinced that the want of it is a serious 
impediment—I will not say, to that 
self-knowledge which it concerns all 
men to attain, but—to that self-under- 
standing, or insight, which it is all 
men’s interest that some men sh 
acquire; that “ the heaven-descend~ 
ed, Ta Ssavror,” (Juv. Sat.) should 
exist not only as a wisdom, but as @ 
science. But every science will have its 
rules of art, and with these its technical 
terms ; and in this best of sciences, its 
elder nomenclature has fallen into dis- 
use, and no other been put in its place, 
To bring these back into light, as so 
many delving-tools dug up from the 
rubbish. of long-deserted mines, and 
at the same time to exemplify their 
use and handling, I have drawn your 
attention to the three questions :— 
What is the primary and pe r sense 
of the words Subject and Object, in 
the technical language of philosophy? 
In what does Objectivity actually ex- 
ist?>—From what is apparent or 
assumed Objectivity derived or trans- 
ferred ? 

It is not the age, you have told me, 
to bring hard words into fashion. Are 





* “ Physiology,” according to present usage, treats of the laws, organs, functions, 
ke. of life ; <¢ Physics” abt te. Now, quere: The etymological import of the two 
words being the same, is the difference in their application accidental and arbitrary, or | 
hidden irony at the assumption on which the division is grounded ?  @vesg avev Cane, 
amu Rove, OF Aoyos wees OurEems pan Curae ECL Aoyog aAoyog. 
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-we to.aceount for this fender-mouthed- 
ness, on the grouud assigned. by your 
favourite, Persius: (Sat. iii. 113.) 

+ "Pentemus fauices : tenero Iatet ulcus in 
i if ore’? § 4 ; 

‘Putre, quod tiaud deceat: crustosis radere 
: verbis?” 

‘But is the age so. averse to hard words? 
‘Eidouranion ; Phantasmagoria ; Kalei- 
d 3; M kainomenon (fr 
cleaning mantle-pieces) ; Protoxides ; 
Deutoxides ; Tritoxyds ; and Dr Thom- 


son’s Latin-greek-english Peroxides ; 
el to mention the splashing shoals, 


<< _._. confound the language of the 
nation 
With long-tail’d words in osity and ation,” 


‘(as our great living master of sweet 
and ect English, Hookham Frere, 
has it,) would seem ‘to argue the very 
contrary. In the train of these, me- 
thinks, object and subject, with the 
derivatives, look tame, and claim a 
a in the last, or, at most, in the 

umbler seats of the second species, in 
the far-noised classification—the long- 
tailed pigs, and the short-tailed pigs, 
and the pigs without.a tail. Aye, hut 
not on such dry topics !/—I submit. You 
have touched the vulnerable heel— 
“ Tis, quibus siccum lumen abest,” 
they must needs be dry. We have 
Lord Bacon’s word for it. A topic 
that requires stedfast intuitions, clear 
conceptions, and ideas, as the source 
and substance of both, and that will 
admit of no substitute for these, in 
images, fictions, or factitious facts, must 
be dry as the broad-awake of sight and 
day-light, and desperately barren of 
all that interest which a busy yet sen- 
sual age requires and finds in the “ uda 
somnia,” a, _— moonshine of an 
épicurean . For you, how- 
ever, and br han the. like you, are 
not so satisfied with the present doc- 
trines, but that you would fain try 
** another and an elder lore,” (and 
such there are, I know, and that the 


number is on the increase,) I. 
this assurance,—That igi 
come of the terms, yet without th 
truths conveyed in these ‘terms, ther 
can be no self-knowledge ; and..with. 
out THIS, no knowledge of any 
For the fragmentary recollectionsiay 
recognitions of empiricism,* 
the name of experience, can amount 
to opinion only,and that alone is know. 
ledge which is at once real and syste 
matic—or, in one word, organic, L¢ 
monk and pietist pervert 
into sickly, brooding, and morbid in. 
troversions of consciousness—you haye 
learnt, that, even under the wisest re. 
gulations, THINKING can go but half 
way toward this knowledge. To know 
the whole truth, we must likewise acr: 
and he alone acts, who mak 
this can no man do, estranged from 
Nature. Learn to know thyself, 
Nature, that thou mayest understap 
Nature in thyself. ei 
But I forget myself. My pledge 
and purpose was to help you over the 
threshold into the outer court; ‘and 
here I stand, spelling the dim charae. 
ters inwoven in the veil of Isis, im the 
recesses of the temple. és tie 
I must conclude, therefore, ifonly to 
begin again without too abrupt a drop, 
lest I should remind you of Mr-——= 
in his Survey of Middlesex, who ha 
ving digressed, for some half a scoreof 
pages, into the heights of cosmogony, 
the old planet between Jupiter 
Mars, that went off, and split. into the 
four new ones, besides the smalla 
rubbish for stone showers, the formas 
tion of the galaxy, and the other world 
worlds, on the same principles, and by 
similar accidents, superseding the hy 
pothesis of a Creator, and demonstra. 
ting the superfluity of church tithes 
and country parsons, takes up the 
stitch again with— But to return to the 
subject of dung. God bless you, and 
your 4 
Affectionate Friend, mt 


i Ke Coxentwer, i 
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 * Let y express the conditions under which E, (that is, a series of forms, facts, cit- 
cumstances, &c. presented to the senses of an individual,) will hecome Experience— 


and we might, not unaptly, define the two words thus: E--y=Experience ; E—y= 


Evpiricism. 
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Dear S1x,—Here have I been sit- 
ting, this whole oa MUZLY, 
mizly morning, strugg without 
success against the insuperable disgust 
[ feel to the task of explaining the 
abrupt chasm at the outset of our cor- 
respondence, and disposed to let, your 
verdict take its course, rather than suf- 
fer over again by detailing the causes 
of the stoppage ; though sure by so 
doing to acquit my will of all share in 
the result. Instead of myself, and of 
you, my dear sir, in relation to myself, 
Lhave been thinking, first, of the 
Edinburgh Magazine ; then of maga- 
anes generally and comparatively ;— 
then of a magazine in the abstract ;— 
and lastly, of the immense importance 
and yet strange neglect of that prime 
dictate of prudence and common sense 
—Distincr Mrans TO DISTINC? 
Exps.—But here I must put. in one 
proviso, not in any relation though to 
the aphorism itself, which is of univer- 
sal validity, but relatively to my in- 
tended application of it. I must as- 
sume—I mean, that the individuals 
disposed to grant me free access and 
fair audience for my remarks, have a 
conscience—such a portion at least, as 
being eked out with superstition and 
sense of character, will suffice to pre- 
vent them from seeking to realize the 
ultimate end, (i. e the maxim of pro- 
The base or disreputable means. 

is, therefore, may be left out of the 
resent arguinent, an extensive sale 
being the common objectof all publish- 
a,.of whatever kind the publications 
may be, morally considered. Nor do 

means appropriate to this end dif- 
fer. Be the work good or evil in its 
tendency, in both cases alike there is 
oe question to be predetermined, viz. 
what class or classes of the reading 
world the work is intended for? I 
made the proviso, however, because I 
Would not mislead any man even for 
an honest cause, and my experience 
will not allow me to promise an eq 
immediate circulation from a work ad- 
dressed to the higher interests and 


ess predilections of men, asfrom gr: 


one constructed on the plan of flatter- 
ing the envy and vanity of sciolism, 
and gratifying the cravings of vulgar 


aay ‘ bf - Bf , 
oe Letres IL. » Jems ut 
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' : ai 


r 


Bhi «) ») Bo Mr‘ Blackwood. die aga 


curiosity. Such may. be, and in some 
instances, I. doubt not, hes. been,, t 
result. But I.dare.mog answer.for jit, 
beforehand; even though ,both works 
should be equally well. suited, to, their, 
several purposes, which ..will not. he, 
thought a probable ease, when it .is 
considered, how much less talent, and, 
of how much commoner a kind, .is re, 
quired in the latter. sig 
On the other hand, however, I.am. 
pessuedent that.a sufficient success, and, 
ess liable to draw-backs from compe- 
tition, would not fail to attend a:work 
on the former plan, if the scheme and, 
execution of the contents were as ap+ 
propriate to the object, which the purp, 
chasers must be supposed to have in, 
view, as the means adopted for its out-, 
ward attraction and its general. circus, 
lation were to, the interest of its.pro- 
prietors. : 
. During a long literary life, I have, 
been no inattentive observer of period- 
ical publications ; and I can remember 
no failure, in any werk deserving suc- 
cess, that might not have heen antici-, 
pated from some error or deficiency in, 
the means, either in regard to the mode, 
of circulating the work, (as for instante» 
by the vain attempt to unite the cha» 
racters of author, editor, and publish- 
er,) or to the typographical appears’ 
ance ; or else from its want of suit=" 
ableness to the class of readers, on 
whom, it should have bevn foreseen, 
the remunerating sale must principally 
depend. It would be misanthropy to, 
suppose that the seekers after truth, 
intormation, and innocentamusement,,; 
are not sufficiently numerous to ‘sup=< 
port a work, in which these attractions: 
are prominent, without the dishonest) 
aid of personality, literary faction,’ or’ 
treacherous invasions of the sacred.res"' 
cesses of private life, without slanders, ° 
which both reason and duty command “ 
us to disbelieve as well as abhor; for ; 
what but falsehood, or that half truth, . 


ual which is falsehood in its most malig-,, 


nant form, can or.ought to be expected, 
from a self-convicted traitor and in<, 
ate? , io 

If these remarks are well founded, ! 
we may narrow the problem to the'few™ 
following terms,—it being understood; { 









that the work now in question, is a 
monthly publication, not devoted to 
any one branch of knowledge or liter- 
ature, but a magazine of whatever may 
be supposed to interest readers in ge- 
neral, not excluding the discoveries, 
or even the speculations of science, that 
aregenerallyitelligibleand interesting, 
so that the devoted to any one 
subject or t, shall be kept 
ionate to the number of readers 

whom it may be su to have 

a particular interest. Here, however, 
we must not forget, that however few 
the actual dilettanti, or men of the 
fancy may be, yet, as long as the arti- 


cles remain generally intelligible, (in 


germ, for instance,) Variety and 
ovelty communicate an attraction 
that interests all. Homo sum, nihil 
humani a me alienum. If to this we 
add the exclusion of theological con- 
troversy, which is endless, I shall have 
ome accurately described the present 

DInBURGH MaGazINE, as to its cha- 
racteristic plan and p 3 which 
may, 1 think, be comprised in three 
terms, as a Philosophical, Philological, 
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and * Zsthetic Miscellany. The 
miseellany, however, ome be my 
involving a predicate in itself, in 
dition to the three preceding epithets, 
comprehending, namely, all the eph, 
meral births of intellectual life, bi 
add to the gaiety and of the 
work, without interfering with itsieg. 
press and regular objects. ai 
Having thus a sufficiently definite 
notion of what your Magazine is,/and 
is intended to be, I y mc pr to 
as a problem, to find out, ini 
what the means would be to the mog 
perfect attainment of this end. Ip 
other words, what the scheme; and of 
what nature, and in what order and 
proportion, the contents should be.ofg 
monthly publication ; in order for it 
to verify the title of a Phi ¢ 
Philological, and Aisthetic Mi 
and Magazine. The result of my lw 
cubrations I hope to forward in | 
next, under the title of “ The Idealof 
a Magazine ;” and to mark thosede 
ments, in the filling up of 
flatter myself with the prospect 
being a fellow labourer. But since] 
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® I wish I could find a more familiar word than esthetic, for works of taste and eri- 
ticism. It is, however, in all respects better, and of more reputable origin, thaw belle- 
tristic. T'o be sure, there is tasty ; but that has been long ago emasculated for all un- 
worthy uses by milliners, tailors, and the androgynous correlatives of both, formerly 
called its, and now yclept dandies. As our language, therefore, contains no other as. 
able adjective, to that coincidence of form, feeling, and intellect, that something, 
which, confirming the inner and the outward senses, becomes a new sense in itself, tobe 
tried by laws of its own, and acknowledging the laws of the understanding so far only as 
Not to contradict them ; that faculty which, when possessed in a high degree, the Greeks 
termed ¢sAcxadsa, but when spoken of generally, or in kind only, +o aicOnrsmoy; and 
for which even our substantive, Taste, is a—not inappropriate—but very in 

; there is reason to hope, that the term esthetic, will be brought into common 
use as soon as distinct thoughts and definite expressions shail once more become thete- 
quisite accomplishment of a gentleman. So it was in the energetic days, and inthe 
starry court of our English-hearted Eliza; when trade, the nurse of freedom, was.the 
enlivening counterpoise of agriculture, not its alien and usurping spirit ; when commente 
had all the enterprize, and more than the romance of war; when the precise yee 
terminology of the schools gave bone and muscle to the diction of poetry and elo- 
and received from them in return passion and harmony ; but, above all, when 
the self-evident truth, that what in kind constitutes the superiority. of man to, ati. 
the same in degree must constitute the superiority of men to each other, the re 
ical inference was paul that every proof of these distinctive faculties being in a tense 
active state, that even the sparks and crackling of mental electricity, in the sportive 
and collisions of o: intercourse, (such as we have in the witscombats 
edict and’ Beatrice, of Mercatio, and in the dialogues assigned to courtiers‘and 
gentlemen, by all the dramatic writers of that reign,) are stronger indications of natural 
superiority, and, therefore, more becoming signs and accompaniments of artificiatrank, 
than seh , studied mediocrity, and the ostentation of wealth. When I think ofthe 
i gs erage y aden es characteristic of the age, from Edward VI. to the restoration 
of Charles, and observable in the letters and family memoirs of noble familjes~-takes 


for instange, the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, written by his widow—I $ 
the wish-—O that the habits of those days could return, even though they, shop 
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pedantry and Euphuism in their train ! Aivesh ‘ua 
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began this scrawl, a friend reminded 
me of 'a letter I wrote him many years 
ago, on the improvement of the mind, 
habit of commencing our inqui- 
with the attempt to swe mee = 

ost absolute or perfect the o 
tet desideraved, leaving its practicabi- 
, in the first instance, undetermi- 
ned. An essay, in short, de emenda- 
tione intellects ideas—the benefi- 
dial influence of which, on his mind, 
of with warmth. The main 
contents of the letter, the effect of 
which, my friend appreciated so high- 
ly, were derived from conversation with 
a great man, now no more. And as I 
have reason to regard that conversation 
as an epoch in the history of my own 
mind, I feel myself encouraged to hope 
that its publication may not prove use- 
less to some of your numerous readers, 
towhom Nature has given the stream, 
and nothing is wanting but to be led 
into the right channel. There is one 
other ‘motive to which I must plead 
conscious, not only in the following, 
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but in all of these, my prelimmary 
tributions ; viz. That by the vonher's 

ent with the “principles, and 
sympathy with the general feelings, 
which they ame meant to impress, the 
interest of my future contributions, and 
still more, their permanent effect, will 
be heightened ; and most so in those, 
in which, as narrative and imaginative 
compositions, there is the least shew of 
reflection, on my part, and the least ne- 
a for it,—though I flatter myself 
not the least opportunity on the part 
of my readers. 

It will be better too, if I mistake not, 
both for your s and mine, to 
have it said hereafter, that he d 
slow and stiff-knee’d up the first hill, 
but sprang forward as soon as the road 
was full before him, and got in fresh ; 
than that he set off in grand style— 
broke up.midway, and came in broken- 
winded. Finis coronat opus. 


Your's, &c. 


S. T. Conerivce. 


Letter IV. 
To a Junior Sophy at Cambridge. 


-Orren, my dear young friend! often, 
and bitterly, do I regret the stupid pre- 
judice that made me neglect my ma- 
thematical studies, at Jesus. There is 
something to me enigmatically attrac- 
tive and imaginative in the generation 
of curves, and in the whole geometry 
of motion. I seldom look at a fine pro- 
‘spect or mountain landscape, or even at 
agrand picture, without abstracting 
the lines with a feeling similar to that 
with which I should contemplate the 
graven.or painted walls of some tem- 
Ee palace in Mid Africa,—doubt- 
whether it were mere Arabesque, 
or undecyphered characters of an un- 
tongue, framed when the lan- 
guage of men was nearer to that of na- 
ture—~a language of symbols and cor- 
respondences. I am, therefore, far 
more disposed to envy, than join in the 
laugh against your fellow-collegiate, for 
‘musing himself in the geometrical 
gonstruction of leaves and flowers. 

_ Since the receipt of your last, I ne- 
ver take a turn round the garden with- 
out thinking of his billow-lines and 
thell-lines, under the well-sounding 
tames of Cumdaids and Conchdids ; 

have as much life and poetry for 
ie, as their elder sisters, tlie Naids, 
ds, and Hama-dryads. I pray 
you, present my best respects to him, 


and tell him, that he brought to my re- 
collection the glorious passage in Plo- 
tinus, “ Should any one interrogate 
Nature how she works ? if graciously 
she vouchsafe to answer, she will say, 
It behoves thee to understand me (or 
better, and more literally, to go along 
with me) in silerice, even as I am si- 
lent, and work without words ;”’—but 
you have a Plotinus, and may construe 
it for agra Ag 3. 1. 8..¢. 3.) 
attending particularly to the compari- 
son of the process pursued by Nature, 
with that of the geometrician. And 
now for your questions respecting the 
moral influence of W.’s minor poems. 
Of course, this will be greatly modifi- 
ed by the character otf the recipient. 
But that in the majority of instances it 
has been most salutary, I cannot for a 
moment doubt. But it is another ques- 
tion, whether verse is the best way of 
disciplining the mind to that spiritual 
alchemy, which communicates a ster~ 
ling value to real or apparent trifles, 
by using them as moral diagrams, as 
your friend uses the oak and 
as geometrical ones. ‘To have formed 
the habit of looking at every thing, not 
for what it is relative to the purposes 
and associations of men in general, but 
for the truths which it suited to repre- 
sent—to contemplate objects as words 


leaves 






and pregnant symbols—the advantages 
of this, my dear D., are so. many, and 
80 im t, so eminently calculated 
to excite and evolve the power of sound 
and connected reasoning, of distinct 
and clear conception, and of genial feel- 
ing, that there are few of ,W.’s finest 
pemnageeane who, of living poets, can 

y claim to half the number ? —that I 
repeat so often, as that homely qua- 
train, 
O reader ! had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent thought can bring ; 
O gentle reader! you would find 

A tale in every thing. 


SUBSTANCE OF A DIALOGUE, WITH A COMMENTARY ON THE SAME, 


A. I never found yet, an ink-stand 
that I was satisfied with. 

B.What would youhave an ink-stand 
to be? What qualities and properties 
would you wish to have combined in 
an ink-stand ?. Keflect ! Consult your 
past experience ; taking care, however, 
not to desire things demonstrably, or 
self-evidently incompatible with each 
other ; and the union of these desidera- 
ta will be your ideal of an ink-stand. 
A friend, perhaps, suggests some addi- 
tional excellence that might rationally 
be desired, till at length the catalogue 
may be considered as complete, when 
neither yourself, nor others, can think 
of any desideratum not anticipated or 
precluded by some one or more of the 
points already enumerated ; and the 
conception of all these, as realized in 
one and the same artéfact, may be fair- 
ly entitled, the 


IpEat of an Ink-stand. 


That the pen should be allowed, 
without requiring any effort or inter- 
ruptive act of attention from the wri- 
ter, to di sufficiently low, and yet be 
prevented, without injuring its nib, 
trom dipping too low, or taking up too 
much ink : That the ink-stand should 
be of such materials as not to decom- 
pose the ink, or occasion a deposition 
or discolouration of its specific ingre- 
dients, as, from what cause I know not, 
is the fault of the black Wedgewood- 
ware ink-stands ; that it should be so 
constructed, that on being overturned, 
the ink cannot escape ; and so protect- 
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bo ou did not know my revered fri 
tron ; or rather, you do know: 
man, and mourn his lag a 
racter I have * lately given of himen 
The following painter dialogue. 
ally took place, ina conversation 
him ; and as in part, an illustration, 
what I have already said, and in pg 
as text and introduction to, mu 
would wish to say, I entreat you.toz 
it with patience, spite of the, trivial 
of ine subject, and mock-heroic of ; 
title. 







ed, or made of such stuff, that in 
of a blow or a fall from any comimo 
height, the ink-stand itself will not be 
broken ;—that from both these quali- 
ties, and from its shape, it may be safes 
ly and commodiously travelled ‘with, 
and packed up with books, linen, or 
whatever else is likely to form the con- 
tents of the portmanteau, or travelling 
trunk ;—that it should stand steadily 
and commodiously, and be of as plea- 
sing a shape and appearance as is com- 
patible with its more important uses ; 
—and, lastly, though of minor regard, 
and non-essential, that it be capable of 
including other implements or requi- 
sites, always, or occasionally connect- 
ed with the art of writing, as pen-knife, 
wafers, &c. without any addition to the 
size and weight, otherwise desirable, 
and without detriment to its more imp 
portant and proper advantages. 
Now, (continued B.) that we havea 
adequate notion of what is to be wish- 
ed, let us try what is to be done! And 
my friend actually succeeded in con 
structing an ink-stand, in which, du 
ring the twelve years that have elapsed. 
since this conversation, alas! I might 
almost say, since his death, I have né 
ver been able, though I have put my 
wits on the stretch, to detect any thing. 
wanting that an ink-stand could be ra- 
tionally desired to possess ; or even 0 
imagine any addition, detraction, oF 
change, for use or appearatice, that 
could desire, without involving a con-, 
tradiction. ; 
Here ! (methinks I hear the reader, 
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* In the 8th Number of the Friend, as first circulated by the post. I dare assert, that; 


it is worthy of preservation, and will send a transciipt in my next. 
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exélaim) Here’s a meditation’ on a 
room-stick with a vengeance! Now, 
in the first place, I am, and I do not 
care who knows it, no enemy to me- 
ditations on broom-sticks ; and though 
Boyle had been the real author of' the 
articleso waggishly passed off for his on 
poor Lady Berkley ; and though that 
gool man had written. it in grave 

earnest, I am not certain that he 
would not have been employing his 
time as creditably to himself, and as 

tably for a large class of readers, 
as the witty dean was while composing 
theDraper’s Letters, though the muses 
forbid that I should say the same 
of Mary Cooke’s Petition, Hamilton’s 
Bawn, or even the rhyming corre- 
spondence with Dr Sheridan. In ha- 
zatding this confession, however, I beg 
leave to put in a provided always, that 
the said Meditation on Broom-stick, 
or aliud quidlibet ejusdem farine, shall 
be as truly a meditation as the broom- 
stick is verily a broom-stick—and that 
the name be not a misnomer of vanity, 
or fraudulently labelled on a mere 
compound of brain-dribble and print- 
er’sink. For meditation, I presume, 
is that act of the mind, by which it 
seeks within either the law of the phe- 
nomena, which it had contemplated 
without, ( meditatto scientifica, ) orsem- 
blances, symbols, and analogies, cor- 
responsive to the same, (meditatto ethi- 
ea.) At all events, therefore, it implies 
thinking, and tends to make the reader 
think ; and whatever does this, does 
what in the present over-excited state 
of society is most wanted, though per- 
haps least desired. Between the ¢hink- 
ing of a Harvey or Quarles, and the 
thinking of a Bacon or a Fenelon, 
many are the degrees of difference, and 
many the differences in degree of depth 
and originality ; but not such as to fill 
up the chasm in genere between think- 
ing and no-thinking, or to render the 
discrimination difficult for a man of 
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ordinary understanding, not under the 
same * contagion of vanity as the wri- 
ter. Besides, there are shallows for 
the full-grown, that are the maximum 
of safe depth for the younglings. There 
are truths, quite common-pluce to you 
and me, that for the unconstructed 
many would be new and full of won- 
der, as the common day-light to the 
Lapland child at the re~ascension of its 
second summer. ‘Thanks and honour 
in the highest to those stars of the first 
magnitude that shoot their beams 
downward, and while in their proper 
form they stir and invirtuate the 
sphere next below them, and natures 
pre-assimilated to their influence, yet 
call forth likewise, each after its own 
norm or model, whatever is best in 
whatever is susceptible to each, even 
in the lowest. But, excepting these, 
I confess that I seldom look at Har- 
vey’s Meditations or Quarle’s Em- 
blems, T without feeling that I would 
rather be the author of those books— 
of the innocent pleasure, the purifying 
emotions, and genial awakenings of 
the humanity through the whole man, 
which those books have given to thou- 
sands and tens of thousands—than 
shine the brightest in the constellation 
of fame among the heroes and Dii mi- 
nores of literature. But I have a bet 
ter excuse, and if not a better, yet a 
less general motive, for this solemn 
trifling, as it will seem, and one that 
will, I trust, rescue my ideal of an 
ink-stand from being doomed to the 
same slut’s corner with the de [tribus 
Capellis, or de umbra asini, by virtue 
of the process which it exemplifies ; 
though I should not quarrel with the 
allotment, if its risible merits allowed 
it to keep company with the ideal im 
mortalized by Rabelais in his disqui- 
sition inquisitory De Rebus optime ab« 
stergentibus. 

Dared I mention the name of my 
Tdealizer, a name dear to science, and 





* “ Verily, to ask, what meaneth this? is no Herculean labour. And the reader 
languishes under the same vain-glory as his author, and hath laid his head on the other 
knee of Omphale, if he can mistake the thin vocables of incogitance for the consubstan- 


tial words which thought begetteth and 


goeth forth in.”—Sir 7. Brown, MSS. 


+ A full collection, a Bibliotheca Specialis, of the books of emblems and symbols, of 
all sects and parties, moral, theological, or political, including those in the Centennaries 
and Jubilee volumes published by the Jesuit and other religious orders, is a deside- 
ratum_in_our_tibrary literature that would well employ the talents of our ingenious 
masters in wood-engraving, etching, and lithography, under the superintendance of a 


Dibdin, emdmot unworthy of royal and noble 


tronage, or the attention of a Longman 


and his compeers. Singly or jointly undertaken, it would do honour to these princely 
merchants in the service of the muses. What stores might not a Southey contribute as 
notes or interspersed prefaces ? I could dream away an hour on the subject. 
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consecrated by discoveries of far-ex- 
tending utility, it would at least give 
a biographical interest to this trifling 
anecdote, and pe entitle me to 
claim for it a yet higher, as a trait in 
minimis, characteristic of a class of 
werful and most beneficent intel- 
ae For to the same process of 
thought we owe whatever instruments 
of power have been bestowed on man- 
kind by science and genius ; and only 
such deserve the name of inventions or 
discoveries. But even in those, which 
chance may seem toclaim, “que homini 
obvenisse videantur potius quam homo 
venire in ea” —which come to us rather 
than we to them—this process will 
most often be found as the indispensa- 
ble antecedent of the discovery—as the 
condition, without which the suggest- 
ing accident would have whispered to 
deaf ears, unnoticed ; or, like the faces 
in the fire, or the landscapes made by 
damp on a white-washed wall, noticed 
for their oddity alone. To the birth 
of the tree a prepared soil is as neces- 
sary as the falli seed. A Daniel was 
resent ; or the fatal characters in the 
anquet-hall of Belshazzar might have 
struck more terror, but would have 
been of no more import than the trail 
of a luminous worm. In the far great- 
er number, indeed, of these asserted 
boons of chance, it is the accident that 
should be called the condition—and 
often not so much, but merely the oc- 
casion—while the payee cause of the 
mvention is to be sought for in the co- 
existing state and previous habit of 
the observer’s mind. I cannot bring 
myself to account for respiration from 
the stimulus of the azr, without ascri- 
bing to the specific stimulability of 
the lungs a yet more important part 
in the joint product. To how many 
myriads of individuals had not the rise 
and fall of the lid in a boiling kettle 
been familiar, an a ce daily and 
hourly in sight ? But it was reserved 
for a mind that understood what was 
to be wished and knew what was want- 
ed in order to its fulfilment—for an 
armed eye, which meditation had made 
_contemplative, an eye armed from 
within, with an instrument of higher 
powers than glasses can give, with the 





logic of method, the only: true 
num Flevristicum which ¢ 
former and better half of know 
itself as the science of wise q 

ing, * and the other half in 

—it was reserved for the M 
Worcester to see and have given into 
his hands, from the alternation of 
pansion and vacuity, a power migh 
than that of Vulcan and all his; 
clops ; a power that found its 

limit only where nature co 

no limit strong enough to: 

For the genial spirit, that saw 

had been seeking, and saw be 
sought, was it reserved in the 

lid of a kettle or coffee-urn, to 

the future steam-engine, the 

with whom the Britomart of scien 
now gone forth to subdue and hum 
ize the planet !; When the bodily 
steadying itself on some chance 
imitates, as it were, pap 

“the inward eye” on its ideal shapings, 
then it is tha Nature not 

veals her close affinity with mind, 9 
that more than man which is oneat 
the same in all men, and from whigh 


*¢ the soul receives , 
Reason : and reason is her being!” 
Par. Lost. 


Then it is, that Nature, like an in. 
dividual spirit or fellow soul, seems to 
think and hold commune with us. 
in the present contempt of all menta 
analysis not contained in Locke, Hart. 
ley, or Condillac, it were safe to bor 
row from “ scholastic lore” a technical 
term or two, for which I have not yet 
found any substitute equally conve 
nient px serviceable, I should say, 
that at such moments Nature, as ale 
other su/ject veiled behind the visible 
ject without us, solicits the intelli- 
le object hid, and yet st 
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beneath the subject within us, al 

like a helping Lucina, brings it forth 
for us into distinct consciousness @ 

common light. "Who has not tried t 
get hold of some half-remembered- 
name, mislaid as it were in the me 
mory, and yet felt to be there? And 
who has not experienced, how at 
length it seems given to us, as if some 
other unperceived had been employed 





* “ Prudens questio dimidium scientie,”’ sa 
science, and the first who on principle appli 





our Verulam, the second founder of the 
it to the ideas in nature, as his great come 
peer Plato had before done to the Jaws in the mind. 
11 
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jwthe same search ? And what are the 
objects ‘last spoken of, which are in 
the subject, (7. e. the individual a 
yet not subjective, but of unive 
validity, no accidents of a particular 
mind resulting from its individual 
stracture, no, nor even of the human 
mind, as a particular class or rank of 
intelligences, but of imperishable sub- 
sistence ; and though not things, (i. e. 

in outward space,) yet equally 
independent of the beholder, and more 
than equally real—what, I say, are 
those but the names of nature? the 
nomina quasi vousva, opposed by the 
wisest of the Greek schools to pheno- 
mena, as the intelligible correspondents 
ot correlatives in the mind to the in- 
visible supporter**of the appearances 
in the world of the senses, the uphold- 
ing powers that cannot be seen, but 
the presence and actual being of which 
must be supposed—nay, will be sup- 
posed, in defiance of every attempt to 
the contrary by a crude materialism, 
so alien from humanity, that there 
does not exist a language on earth, in 
which it could be conveyed without a 
contradiction between the sense, and 
the words employed to express it ! 

Is this a mere random flight in ety- 
mology, hunting a bubble, and bring- 
ing back the film? I cannot think so 
contemptuously of the attempt to fix 
and restore the true import of any 
word ; but, in this instance, I should 

it as neither unprofitable, nor 
devoid of rational interest, were it only 
that the knowledge and reception of 
the import here given, as the etymon, 
or genuine sense of the word, would 
save Christianity from the reproach of 
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LetrTer V. 


containing a doctrine so repugnant to 
incase in the flowing passage, 
in in’ the i i 
among a hundred others to the same 
P , in earlier and in more recent 
works, sent forth by professed Chris- 
tians. ‘ Most of the men, who are 
now alive, or that have been living for 
many ages, are Jews, Heathens, or 
Mahometans, strangers and enemies 
to Christ, in whose name alone we can 
be ‘saved. This consideration is ex- 
tremely sad, when we remember how 
great an evil it is, that so many mil- 
lions of sons and daughters are born to 
enter into the aoeate of devils to 
eternal ages.” —Taylor’s Holy Dying, p. 
28. Even Sir e; Brown, while hisheart 
is evidently wrestling with the dogma 
grounded on the trivial interpretation 
of — word, perce oer it 
in this sense, and expresses most gloo- 
my apprehensions “‘ of the end of 
those honest worthies and philoso- 
phers,” who died before the birth of 
our Saviour : “ It is hard,” says he, 
“to place those souls in hell, whose 
worthy lives did teach us virtue on 
earth. How strange to them will 
sound the history of Adam, when they 
shall suffer for him they never heard 
of!” Yet he concludes by condemn- 
ing the insolence of reason in daring 
to doubt or controvert the verity of the 
doctrine, or “ to question the justice 
of the proceeding,” which verity, he 
fears, the woeful lot of “‘ these great 
examples of virtue must confirm.” 
But here I must break off. 


Your’s most affectionately, 
S. T. Cotertpce. 





To the Same. 


My pear D.—The philosophic poet, 
whom I quoted in my last, cay Bie 
and there have stretched his p 

tive in a war of offence on the general 
associations of his contemporaries. 
Here and there, though less than the 
least of what the Buffoons of parody, 
ad the Zanies of anonymous criti- 
¢ism, would have us believe, he may 
be thought to betray a preference of 
Mean or trivial instances for grand 
Morals, a capricious predilection for 
incidents that contrast with the depth 
and: novelty of the truths they are to 
exemplify. But still to the principle, 


Vou. X. 





to the habit of tracing the presence 
of the high in the humble, the m 

rious Dii Cabiri, in the form of the 
dwarf Miner, with hammer and spade, 
and week-day apron, we must attri- 
bute Wordsworth’s peculiar power, his 
leavening influence on the opinions, 
feelings, and pursuits of his admirers, 
—most on the young of most promise 
and highest acquirements ; and that, 
while others are read with delight, his 
works are a religion. A case still more 
in point occurs to me, and for the truth 
of which I dare pledge myself. ‘The 
art of printing alone seems to have 
2K f 








been privileged with a Minerval birth, 
to have risen in its zenith ; but next 
to this, perhaps, the rapid and almost 
instantaneous advancement of f acd 
from the state in which Mr Wedge- 
wore highest the art, u2 gm wry * 
ighest practica tion, is 
the most striking fact in the history of 
modern improvements achieved by in- 
dividual genius. In his early manhood, 
an obstinate and harassing complaint 
confined him to his room for more than 
two years ; and to this apparent cala- 
mity Mr Wedgewood was wont to at- 
tribute his after unprecedented suc- 
cess. For a while, as was natural, the 
sense « ng i Ms rime aa 
vigour ife an ties, pre 
on his mind incessantly: =i hy 
no doubt, by the thought of what he 
should have been doing this hour and 
this, had he not been thus severely 
visited. Then, what he should like to 
take in hand ; and lastly, what it was 
desirable to do, and how far it might 
be done, till generalizing more and 
more, the mind began to feed on the 
thoughts, which, at their first evolu- 
tion, (in their larva state, may I say ?) 
had preyed on the mind. We imagine 
. presence of what we desire in the 
very act of regretting its absence, nay, 
tn order to t it the more livelily ; 
but ~—_ with a strange wininity 
we are thus engenderin on A 
nature me age of acs tenho 
os us into comfort re rege 
e positive shapings, though but of 
the fancy, will sooner or later displace 
the mere knowledge of the negative. 
All activity is in itself pleasure ; and 
according to the nature, powers, and 
previous habits of the sufferer, the 
activity of the fancy will call the other 
faculties of the soul into action. The 
self-contemplative power becomes me- 
ditative, and the mind begins to play 
the emer mgs with its own thoughts 
—abstracting from them the accidental 
and anchor a till a new and ag aa 
ing source of employment, the best 
an surest cron ot solitary pain, 
is opéned out in the habit of seeking 
the principle and ultimate aim in the 
most imperfect productions of art, in 
the least attractive products of nature ; 
of beholding the possible in the real ; 
of detecting the essential form in the 
Pg psk above all, in the pr na 
tion and constructive imagini e 
outward shapes ‘ah cate forees 
that shall best express the essential 
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form, in its coincidence with the 
or realize most adequately that 
which is one with. its .co: 
knowledge, as the revealing body 
its indwelling soul. if 
Another motive will. present, 
and one that comes nearer home, 
is of more general application, if 
reflect on the habit here recom 
as a source of support and co 
in circumstances under which we 
otherwise sink back on ourselves, 
for want of colloquy with our 
with the objects and presentations. 
the inner sense, lie listening to thesfret. 
ful ticking of our sensations. A te 
source of costless value has that 
who has brought himself to a habit of 
measuring the objec around him, 
their intended or possible ends, and 
the proportion in which this end.is 
realized in each. It is the neglect of 
thus educating the senses, of thus dine 
ciplining, and, in the proper and pre 
mitive sense of the word, informing 
the fancy, that distingwiehes at first 
sight the ruder states of society, E 
mechanic tool, the commonest ; 
most indispensible implements of agtie 
culture, might remind one ofthe 
school-boy’s second stage in metri¢al 
composition, in which his exercise ist 
contin sense, bsit he s allowed to eke 
out the scanning by the interposition, 
here and there, of an equal quantity of 
nonsense. And even in the existing 
height of national civilization, 
many individuals may there not 
found, for whose senses the non-essen« 
tial so preponderates, that though 
may have lived the greater part 
their lives in the country, yet, 
some exceptions for the products of 
their own flower and kitchen { 
all the names in the Index to Withers 
ing’s Botany, are superseded for them 
by the one name, a weed / “ Jt is.only 
a weed !” And if this indifference stopt 
here, and this particular ignorance 
were regarded as the disease, it would 
be sickly to complain of it. Butit “< 
a symptom that it excites regret—it 
that, except only the pot-herbs of 
Iucre, and the barren double-flowers 
of vanity, their own noblest faculties 
both of thought and action, are but 
weeds—in which, should sickness o 
misfortune wreck them on the, desart 
island of their own mind, they would 
either not think of seeking, or beligs 
norant how to find, nourishment o 
medicine, As it is good to be provided 
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work for rainy days, Winter ins 
is the best cheerer of winter 
and fire-side contrivances for 
an use, bring summer sunshine 
god a genial inner warmth, which the 
Mendly hearth-blaze may conspire 
with, but cannot bestow or compen- 
site. aati 
’ A splenetic friend of mine, who was 
fond of owtraging a truth by some 
i hyperbole, in his way of ex- 
pressing it, gravely gave it out as his 
inion, that beauty and genius were 
diseases of the consumptive and 
serofalous order. He would not carry 
further ; td yet, he must say, ray 
¢ had observed that ve d e, 
of unusual virtue ond benerol 
ence, were ‘in general afflicted with 
weak or restless nerves! After yield- 
ing him the expected laugh for the 
oy of the remark, I reminded him, 
that if his position meant any thing, 
the converse must be true, and we 
ought to have Helens, Medicean Ve- 
nuses, Shakespeares, Raphaels, How- 
ards, Clarksons, an Wilberforces b 
thousands ; and the assemblies an 
rooms at Bath, Harrowgate, and 
tenham, rival the conversaxioni in 
Fields. Since then, how- 


the gps 

ever, I have often recurred to the por- 
tion of truth, that lay at the bottom 
of my friend’s conceit. It cannot be 


denied, that ill health, in a degree be- 
low direct pain, yet distressfully af- 
fecting the sensations, and depressing 
the animal spirits, and thus leaving 
the nervous system too sensitive to 
pass into the ordinary state of feeling, 
and forcing us to live in alternating 
positives, is* a hot-bed for whatever 
fam, and tendencies, whether in 
head or heart, have been planted there 
independently. 

Surely, there is nothing fanciful in 
considering this as a providential pro- 
vision, sind as one of the countless 


proofs, that we are’ 
well as wonderfully, ¢on: 
cutting and ‘irritating grain 
which hae gh incau 
within the shell, ‘incites the living in- 
mate to secrete from its own resources 
the means of coating the intrusive sub- 
stance. And is it not, or may it not 
be, even so, with thei ties and 
unevennesses of health and fortune ih 
our own case? We, too, may turn dis- 
eases into pearls. The means and ma- 
terials are within ourselves; and the 
process is easily understood. By a law 
common fo all animal life, we are in- 
capable of attending for any continu- 
ance to an object, the parts of which 
are indistinguishable from each other, 
or to a series, where the successive 
links are only numerically different. 
Nay, the more broken and irritating, 
(as, for instance, the fractious noise of 
the dashing of a lake on its border, 
compared with the swell of the sea on 
a calm evening, ) the more quickly does 
it exhaust our power of noticing it. 
The tooth-ache, where the suffering is 
not extreme, often finds its . apoccient 
cure in the silent pillow; and gradu- 
ally destroys our attention to itself by 
preventing us from attending to any 
thing else. From the same cause, 
many a lonely patient listens to hig 
moans, till he forgets the pain that oc- 
casioned them. attention attenu- 
ates, as its sphere contracts. But this 
it does even to a point, where the per- 
son’s own state of feeling, or any. par- 
ticular set of bodily sensations, are the 
direct object. The slender thread wind- 
ing in narrower, and narrower circles 
era ih conina emir eiee 
na salis, a dormitory wi 

in phich the spinner undresses him- 
self in his sleep, soon to come forth 
quite a new creature. 

So it is in the slighter cases of suf- 
fering, where suspension is extinction, 





* Perhaps it confirms while it limits this theory, that it is chiefly verified in men 


genius and pursuits are eminently subjective, where the mind is intensely watch- 
ful of its own acts and shapings, thinks, while it feels, in order to understand, and then 


to alize that feeling ; above all, where all the 


powers of the mind are called into 


, simultaneously, and yet severally, while in men of equal, and perhaps deservedly 


equal celebrity, whose pursuits are Objective and universal, demanding the en 
— : 


iés of 


abstraction, as in mechanics, mathematics, and all departments of physics 


53, 


Ba Btysiology the very contrary would seem to be exemplified. Shakespeare died at 

probably of odeligns and in one of his sonnets 

Seems old; and Milton, who suffered from infancy those intense head-aches 
lich ended in blindness, insinuates that he was free from pain, or the anticipation 


of himself as grey 
of 


e. On the other hand, the Newtons and Leibnitzes have, in genetal, been not only 
ong. ti 


ved, but men of robust health. 
15 
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or followed: by long intervals of ease. 
But where the unsubdued causes are 
ever on the watch to renew the pain, 
that thus forces our attention in upon 
ourselves, the same barrenness and 
monotony of the object that in minor 
grievances lulled the mind into obli- 
yion, now goads it ipto action by the 
restlessness and natural impatience of 
vacancy. We cannot perhaps divert 
the attention ; our feelings will still 
form the main subject of our thoughts, 
But something is already gained, if, 
instead of attending to our sensations, 
we begin to think of them. But in or- 
der to this, we must reflect on these 
thoughts—or the same sameness will 
soon sink them down into mere feel- 
ing. And in order to sustain the act 
of reflection on our thoughts, we arv 
obliged more and more to compare and 


eralize them, a process: 

ae extent implies; and ay 
apenies degree excites and in 

e act and power. of al ing. 
thoughts and images from their on 
nal cause, and of reflecting on 
with less and less reference to the. 
dividual suffering that had been th 
first subject. ‘The vis medicatrix of 
Nature is at work for us in all our, 
culties and habits, the associate;: 
productive, comparative, and cout 
natory. at ae 

That this source of consolation and 
support may be equally in your power 
as in mine, but that you may.never 
have oecasion to feel equally grateful 
for it, as I have, and do in. body and 
estate, is the fervent wish .of your af 
fectionate 
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THE BURIED ALIVE. ny vf 


* »” * * © * ” 


I aap been for some time ill of a 
low and lingering fever. My rey 
gradually wasted, but the sense of life 
seemed to become more and more oa 
as my corporeal powers became weak- 
er, { could a the looks of the 
doctor that he despaired of my reco- 
very ; and the soft and whispering sor- 
row of my friends, taught me that I 
had nothing to 

One day tow the evening, the 
crisis took place.—I was seized with 
a strange and indescribable quivering, 
me ing sound was in my ears,— 
I saw around my couch innumerable 
strange faces; they were bright and 
visionary, and without bodies. There 
was light, and solemnity, and I tried 
to move, but could not.—For a short 
time a terrible confusion overwhelined 
me,—and when it passed off, all my 
recollection returned with the most 
perfect distinctness, but the power of 
motion had departed.—I heard the 
sound of weeping at my pillow—and 
the voice of the nurse say, “ He is 
dead.”—I cannot describe what I felt 
at these words.—I exerted my utmost 
power of volition to stir myself, but I 
‘ not move even an eyelid. After 
a short pause my friend drew near ; 
and sobbing, and convulsed with grief, 
drew his hand over my face, and closed 
my eyes.. The world was then dark- 
ened, but I still could hear, and feel, 
and suffer. 
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When my eyes were closed, I hem 
by the ebepdlaate that my friend he 
oo a, room, and I soon after fou 
the undertakers were preparing to 
bit me in the Laelia of the rr 
Their thoughtlessness was more aw 
than the grief of my friends. . Th 
laughed at one another as. they. tur 
me from side to side, and treated w 
they believed a corpse, with the m 
appalling ribaldry. api 

When they had laid me out, these 
wretches retired, and the d ' 
formality of affected mourning Come 
menced. For three days, a numberof 
friends called to seeme.—I heard them 
in low accents, speak of what I was; 
and more than one touched me w 
his finger. On the third day, some 
of them talked of the smell of corrup 
tion in the room. ne 

The coffin was procured—I wi 
lifted and laid_in—My.friend placed 
my head on what was deemed its last 
pillow, and I felt his tears drop on 
"When all who had peculiar i 

en all who had an ine 
terest in me, had for a chet time look. 
ed at me in the coffin, I heard them 
retire ; and the undertaker’s men 
ced the lid on the coffin, and screw 
it down. There were two.of them 
prgent one had oceasion to goiaway: 
fore the task was done. I heardthe 
fellow who was left begin to whistle 
as he turned the screw-nails ; but he 
checked himself, and completed thé 
work in silence. 
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[was then left alone,—every one 
iy nned the room.—I knew, however, 
[was not yet buried ; and though 
ned and motionless, I had still 
hope ;—but this was not permitted 
The day of interment arrived 
| felt the coffin lifted and borne 
away—I heard and felt it placed in 
the hearse.—There was a crowd of 
around ; some of them spoke 
sorrowfully of me. The hearse be- 
to move—I knew that it carried 
me to the grave. It halted, and the 
coffin was taken out—I felt myself 
carried on shoulders of men, by: the 
i ity of the motion—A pause en- 
— eard the cords of the coffin 
moved—I felt it swing as dependent 
by them—It was lowered, and rested 
on the bottom of the grave——The 
cords were dropped upon the lid—I 
heard them fall.—Dreadful was the 
effort I then made to exert the power 
of action, but my whole frame was im- 
moveable. 

Soon after, a few handfuls of earth 
were thrown upon the coffin—Then 
there was another pause—after which 
the shovel was employed, and the sound 
of the rattling mould, as it covered me, 
was far more tremendous than thun- 
der. But I could make no effort. The 
sound gradually became less and less, 
and by a surging reverberation in the 
coffin, I knew that the grave was filled 
up, and that the sexton was treadin 
in the earth, slapping the grave wit 
the flat of his ipa, This too ceased, 
and then all was silent. 

I had no means of knowing the lapse 
of time; and the silence continued. 
This is death, thought I, and I am 
doomed to remain in the earth till the 
resurrection. Presently the body will 
fall into corruption, and the epicurean 
worm, that is only satisfied with the 
flesh of man, will come to partake of 
the banquet that has been prepared for 
him with so much solicitude and care. 
In the contemplation of this hideous 
thought, I heard a low and under- 
sound in the earth over me, and I fan- 
cied that the worms and the reptiles 
of death were coming—that the mole 
and the rat of the grave would soon be 
upon me. The sound continued to 
gtow louder and nearer. Can it be 
possible, I thought, that my friends 
suspect they have buried me too soon ? 
The hope was truly like light bursting 
through the gloom of death. 

The sound ceased, and presently I 
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felt the hands of some dreadial being 
working about my throat. They drag 
ged me out of. the coffin by the 4 
I felt again the living air, but it was 
piercingly cold; and I was: carried 
swiftly away—I thought to judgment, 
perhaps perdition. 

When borne to some distance; -I 
was then thrown down like a clod—it 
was not upon the ground. A moment 
after I found myself on a carriage ; 
and, by the interchange of two or 
three brief sentences, I discovered that 
I was in the hands of two of those 
robbers who live by plundering the 
grave, and selling the bodies of pa- 
rents, and children, and friends. One 
of the men sung snatches and scraps 
of obscene songs, as the cart rattled 
over the pavement of the streets. 

When it halted, I was lifted out, 
and I soon perceived, by the closeness 
of the air, and the change of tempera- 
ture, that I was carried into a room ; 
and, being rudely stripped of my 
shroud, was placed naked on a table. 
By the conversation of the two fellows 
with the servant who admitted them, 
I learnt that I was that night to be 
dissected. 

My eyes were still shut, I saw no- 
thing ; but in a short time I heard, by 
the bustle in the room, that the stu- 
dents of anatomy were assembling. 
Some of them came round the table, 
and examined me minutely. They were 

leased to find that so good a subject 
ad been procured. The demonstra- 
tor himself at last came in. 

Previous to beginning the dissec- 
tion, he proposed to try on me some 
galvanic experiment—and an appara- 
tus was arranged. for that am ge 
The first shock vibrated through all 
my nerves: they rung and jangled like 
the strings of a harp. The students 
expr their admiration at the con- 
vulsive effect. ‘The second shock threw 
my eyes , and the first person I 
saw was the doctor who had attended 
me. But still I was-as dead: I could, 
however, discover among the students 
the faces of many with whom I was. 
familiar; and when my eyes were 
opened, I heard my name pronounced 
by several of the students, with an 
accent of awe and compassion, and a 
wish that it had been some other sub- 
ject. . 

; When they had satisfied themselves 
with the galvanic phenomena, the de- 
monstrator took the knife, and pierced 
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me on the bosom with the point. I tp—my trance ended. The itm, 
felt a dreadful ing, as it were, exertions were made to restore ime 
throughout my whole frame—a con- and in the course of an hour I wag 
vulsive shuddering instantly followed, the full possession of all my 
and a shriek of horror rose from all ‘iad 
present. The ice of death was broken eeeeenes 





HANS BEUDIX. 


TERE once was an Emperor (so says my story,) 
Not so fond of his ease, as he was cz his glory : 
Dwelt near him an Abbot, who, (rightly enough, 
To my fancy,) deem’d glory but flatulent stuff. 


The first was a warrior, nursed in the field, 

And had oft, for a Der miade use of his shield ;— 
On black bread and water contented to dine, 

*Twas seldom he tasted a drop of good wine. 


Such a life had ill suited the man of the gown ;— 
For he always reposed on the softest of down ; 
Like the full moon his face, as became his vocation, 
Which betray’d but few symptoms of mortification ! 


Why, or wherefore, I know not, but leave you to judge, 
The Emperor ow’d our good Abbot a grudge ; 

So, returning one day from his usual ride, 

Reclined in his arbour the priest he espied :— 


And, checking his barb, in his fullest career, 

He accosted the servant of Christ with a sneer,— 
“* Holy father, how fare ye? Those quellers of sin, 
Long fasts, I perceive, do not make a man thin ! 


* Since your life must be dull, and your pastimes are few, 
You will thank me for finding you something to do.— 
Your worship’s vast learning we, all of us, know ; 

Nay, ‘tis rumour’d, Sir Priest, you can hear the grass grow. 


“€ That such talents should rust, were a pity, indeed ! 

So, I give you three exquisite riddles to read : 

To my questions, (as surely you can, sir,) 

At the end of three months, you will find the true answer. 


“With crown on my head, in my costliest robe, 
When I sit on my throne, with my sceptre and globe, 
Resolve me, most learned of prelates on earth, 

How much, to a farthing, thy emperor’s worth? 


** The problem I next to your wisdom propound, 

Is, how long it would take one to ride the world round ? 
To a minute compute it, without more or less ; 

For this is a trifle you'll easily guess ! 

*¢ And then I expect you to tell me my thought, 

When next to my presence, Lord Abbot, you're brought ; 
And, whatever it be, it must prove a delusion,— 

Some error in judgment, or optic illusion ! 


** Now, unless you shall answer these questions, I ween, 
Your lordship the last of your abbey has seen: 
And I'll have all over the land, 

an ass, with his tail in your hand !”— 


pd ar the autocrat, laughing outright 

And left the good man in a sorrowful pli ht ;— 
Alarm’d and confounded, his anguish was such, 
That no thief on his trial e’er trembled as much ! 
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_ In vain he ’d to both Weimar and Gotha, 
But they not assist him a single iota ; 
And, though he had fee’d all the faculties round hi 
The faculties left him as wise as they found him. 


Now, Time, the Impostor, was at his old tricks, 
Turning hours into days, and then days into weeks ; 
Then weeks into months,—ti!] the term was at hand, 
Assign’d by the Despot’s capricious command ! 


With musing, and fretting, ground down to the bone, 
He wander’d about in the fields, all alone ; 

And, in one of these rambles, when most at a loss, 

On his shepherd, Hans Beudix, he happen’d to cross.— 


“« Lord Abbot,” cried Hans, “ ete all is not right ! 
Why so clouded that brow, which, till late, was so bright ? 
To your faithful Hans Beudix vouchsafe to impart 

The trouble, that inwardly preys on your heart !”— 


“ Alas, my good Beudix, the Emperor's Grace 

Has made thy poor master’s a pitiful case ! 

He has given me three pestilent cob-nuts to crack, 
Would puzzle Old Nick, with his Dam at his back ! 


“ For the first,—when array’d in his costliest robe, 

On his throne, with his crown, and his sceptre, and globe, 
Must I, the most luckless of Prelates on earth, 

Compute, to a farthing, his Highness’s worth ! 

“« The problem he, secondly, deign’d to und, 

Is, how long it would take him to ride the world round ? 


this, to a minute, without more or less ;— 
He said, *twas a trifle, quite easy to guess ! 


*¢ And, last, he ex: me to tell him his thought, 
When next to his Highness’s presence I’m brought ; 
And, whatever it be, it must prove a delusion,— 
Some error in judgment, or optic illusion ! 


“* And, unless-I these precious conundrums explain, 
He swears, I shall ne’er see m mags in :— 
And, he'll have me paraded all over 

On the back of an ass, with his tail in my hand !”— 


«* What, no more?” quoth Hans Beudix,—‘ Then, write me an apc, 
If I don’t get your Reverence out of this scrape. 

Just lend me your mantle, your crozier, and mitre, 

And you'll find that old Beudix may still bite the biter ! 


“ It is true,—in book-learning I’m not very far gone, 
Not a whit do I know of your heathenish jargon ;— 
But old mother Nature has given me that, 

Which the greatest of scholars can’t always come at !”— 


My Lord Abbot's countenance rose, as he spoke, 

And to Beudix he handed his mitre and cloak ; 

Who, arm’d with the crozier, repair’d to the Court, 

Assuming his master’s right reverend port.— 

On bint ; oy tae a al iri and globe, 
ne, wi crown, an sceptre. 

Thus addrese’d him,— ‘Thou wisest of Prelates on earth, 

Resolve, to a farthing, how much I am worth!” : 


“ For thirty rix-dollars the Saviour was sold, 
And, with all your gay trappings of purple and gold, 
Twenty-nine is your price :—you'll not take it 
ED Oe PS Se ener 





Hans Beudiz. 
* So, so!” thought his Highness; *‘ the priest has me there! 
I own, my Lord Abbot, the answer is fair.— 
Did tness e’er swallow so bitter a pill ? 
But, like.it or not, I must swallow it still! 


** And, now for a question your learning shall probe :— 
How long would it take me to ride round the globe? 
To a minute compute it, without more or less ; 

You'll easily solve it, my lord, as I guess!” — 


** If your Highness will please just to get on your horse, 
With the rise of the sun, and pursue the sun’s course, 
Keeping always beside him, a million to one, 

But in two dozen hours the whole business is done !”+— 


“* Are you there, my old fox, with your ifs and your ans? 
But I need not remind you, they’re not pots and pans, 
Else tinkers would starve, (as I learnt from my. nurse ;) 
Still the answer shall pass, for it might have been worse. 


“* And now for the poser—mind what you're about ; 
For the donkey’s at-hand, and shall straight be led out, 
What think I, that’s false >—Tell me that, if you can ; 
Here you shall not come off with an if or an an.” — 


“If [ read not your thought, you may fry me for bacon ;— © 
In which thought, my dread liege, you are shrewdly mistaken! 
You think me the Abbot—but I, as you'll find, 

With all due submission, am—Beudix, his hind !”— 


«* What the d—1! Art thou not the Abbot of Lintz? 
Ry my troth, thou hast fairly outwitted thy prince ! 
"Tis the cowl makes the monk, as I’ve heard people say ; 
So I dub thee Lord Abbot from this very day. 


“ For the former incumbent, an indolent sot! 

On Dapple’s bare withers, please God, he shall trot ; 
For his office, Hans Beudix is fitter by half ; 

And here I invest thee with ring and with staff.”— 
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** Under favour, great sir, I can handle a crook, 
But, alas! I’m no very great hand at my book ; 
I ne’er went to school, and no Latin have I— 

Not so much as you'd write on the wing of a fly !”— 


** Is it so, my good fellow? Then, more is the pity ; 
So, bethink thee of some other thing that may fit ye. - 
Thy wit hath well pleased me ; and it shall go hard; 
If Hans’s sagacity miss its reward.”— 


“ Tf such the conditions, the boon that I ask 
Will prove to your highness no difficult task : 
To your favour again, on my knees I implore, 
That your highness will please my good lord to restore.” — 
The sovereign replied,—* As I hope in God's grace, 
The heart of Hans Beudix is in ite right place. 
Thy master, for me, shall his mitre enjoy, 
And long may he wear it.—So, tell him, old boy.” 
R. T. 


“e" The above is nearly a trayslation of a Ballad of Biirger’s. 
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Meteorological Observations Extraordinary. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS EXTRAORDINARY. 


CLOUDLAND, gorgeous land ! 
Coleridge’s Fancy in Nubibus. 


TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 


Sir, 
I am a little crazy. My friends 
of the circumstance with con- 
cen; but I cannot say that it causes 
me any annoyance, except it be from 
the suspicion with which they receive 
my evidence. They are very apt to 
look incredulous, and say to one ano- 
ther, “ Ay, ay, very well, ‘tis his 
wild way of talking, but no such thing 
ever happened.” Now, surely the ha- 
ing a supernumerary cranny in the 
, (for it must be confessed I am 
decidedly crack-brained), ought not 
to interfere with a man’s being be- 
lieved, when he plainly tells you about 
things which he saw with eyes that 
have no flaw, and ears of which the 
are all as they should be. 
It. was only last Wednesday se’ennight 
that the incident befel me, which will 
form the subject of this letter. I told 
it to Doctor Scammony, who is kind 
enough to feel my pulse at times, and 
he said it was “* hallucinatio mentis,” 
—my intimate friend, Sam Pottinger, 
interrupted me with, ‘‘ my dear fellow, 
this is all fudge,”—and my cousin, 
Lucy Manning, advised me, that I 
“had better not talk about it again, as 
itwas mererhodomontade”’—and,when 
I had found a more rational listener in 
old Alice Tugwell, who has nursed me 
when ill, even she at the end squalled 
out, “ Lard love thy swivity head, 
thee’st been dreaming broad awake.” 
Judge you, Mr Christopher, and hold 
of equity even, between me 
and my detractors, Dr Scammony, 
Sam Pottinger, Miss Lucy Manning, 
and Dame Alice Tugwell, aforesaid. 
My pursuits consist in reading new 
, and noticing the weather. For 
mstruction about the latter, I have 
read what is said of Mr Howard’s No- 
menclature of Clouds, as expounded 
by Dr T. L. Forster, in the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Since which, I never lift up my eyes 
Without taking especial care to refer 
the passing clouds to one of the seven 
genera they have established. Now, 
ithappened that about a fortnight ago 
I went to my bookseller’s, Mr Title- 
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page, whose counter I found groaning 
with the incumbrance of modern pub- 
lications, and he told me, that so many 
new poems were tually forth- 
coming, that he thought the old ones 
of living authors must soon be. used 
as waste paper. I certainly chewed 
the cud upon this a good deal, 
in a little room which I have at the 
end of be garden, and which over- 
looks a wildish sort of common. The 
tell me I fell asleep there, or indulged 
my imagination awake, whenever I 
have spoken of what I am going to 
relate. But to both of these solutions 
I say no. With these eyes, then, did 
I see the shopman of my bookseller 
trundle a wheelbarrow full of books 
upon the common, where there was 
a pot boiling, slung between three 
sticks, and which I thought had be- 
longed to a party of gypsies. His mas- 
ter followed, with more drab-coated vo- 
lumes under his arm, and I could see 
that, one by one, he popt the works of 
living versifiers into the cauldron, out 
of which, after a little simmering, they 
issued in the shape of vapour, and suc- 
cessively overspread the heaven with 
clouds, which, knowing Mr Howard’s 
theory, I was luckily able to systema~- 
tize. Perhaps you will be able to draw 
some wiser inferences from what I saw 
than I can,—only believe in the pot 
and the wheelbarrow ; surely a leaky 
scull is able to recognize the famous 
utensil of Mr Accum, and the coach 
of Mr Punch. I thought, however, 
that whenever thunder grumbled, or 
rain fell from these clouds so distil- 
led from paper, that there was some- 
thing bad in taste or morals in the 
poems which made the broth, whence 
the steam issued. 

Tom Moore’s progeny were first im- 
mersed. His songs whirled (a coin of 
his friend King Leigh the First’s mint- 
age) into cirri or curl-clouds, and pretty 
little fantastic chignons and lovelocks 
they became. Lalla Rookh was me- 
tamorphosed into a cirrocubulus, or 
sonder-cloud, rather heavy in the main, 
patchy, spotty, and disjointed, made 
up of separate parts, some of which 
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were exquisitely good in themselves, 
but not coaleseing into a pleasing and 
proper —_ 
Theabundantoffspring of the laureat, 
as well as that of Sir Walter, mounted 
up and took the shape of cumuli, or 
stacken-clouds, those marble-like mass- 
es which shine like temples or cities 
in the intense blue of a summer noon. 
—Southey’s were somewhat heavily 
grouped in places, but they sailed along 
nobly. ‘The solidity of Sir Walter's 
was relieved by the outline running 
into freakish shapes, like those Gothic 
ornaments, which, separately viewed, 
disfigure, but, in connection with the 
whe, contribute to the delightful 
effect of our venerable cathedrals. 

Crabbe’s works tumbled up into the 
same sort, and a good homely batch of 
stacken-cloud they made. It flirted 
down indeed a few drops in my eyes, 
as it were by way of a sly joke ; but 
this was so trifling that it neither in- 
jured the nap of my coat, nor detract- 
ed much from the merit of the author, 
though it was an indication that his 
taste is not unquestionable. His cloud 
looked as if much useful household 
rain-water might upon occasion be 
collected from it, for cookery and 
for washing. 

Lord Byron’s were next shot into 
the boiler, and they emerged in the 
form of cumulo-stratus, or twain-cloud. 
A fine wild picturesque ance of 
troubled pea es ding tony the ootule of 
the decoction of Childe Harold, and his 
other misanthropical personages. The 
bosom of the cloud, which seemed by 
its working to be suffering intestine 
commotion, was of a lurid purple, and 
a flash or two of lightning issued from 
it, deepening, by its momentary radi- 
ance, the gloom through which it 
struggled. The English Bards, the 
Poems on Domestic Circumstances, 
and Don Juan, took rather a more 
wd shape, but as the wind moved the 
lighter part of them, the nucleus was 
seen to be fraught with “ sulphureous 
and thought-executing fires, vaunt- 
couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts.” 

Leigh Hunt’s Rimini, Bacchus and 
Ariadne, and others, most of them 
**inosculating,” (as Dr Forster hath 
it,) slid upwards, and the pretty Ne- 
pheliads were dispatched to their own 
quarters, and the whole became in- 
stantly cirrostratus or wane-cloud,which 
sort, as Mr Howard avers, “ is cha- 
racterized by shallowness.” Can any 
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thing be more apt? Moreover, * itig 
in this cloud that those peculiar re. 
fractions of the sun’s light called hy. 
loes, mocksuns, &c. usually appear,” 
and certainly this etherial quin 
of Mr L. H.’s publications in rh 
was extremely fertile of these 
delusions, the consequence, I 
of the bewildering paltry claptrapsiof 
Coekney applause, with which hisdig. 
tiches are tricked out. It is not tobe 
denied that portions of his cloud:wag 
beautiful, but the whole was treache. 
ous and threatening ; and imdeed the 
lower extremities deliquesced ms 
r nimbus, or rain-cloud, anda 
drenching I got from in 
exposure to it—his own “ washerwo 
men” could not have saturated my 
garments with wet more th 
than the effects of his bad taste 
while I was trying to ascertain: 
nubilous analogy, the degree of 
poetical merit. we 
The barrow next supplied the-works 
of Campbell and Rogers. They wep 
soon subtilized into cirrocumulusy@ 
sonder-cloud. The Pleasures of Hops 
took a station to the windward 
ter, and there imbibing a golden 
from ‘‘ the fiery-tressed sun,” came 
sailing nearer to us, with much 
mise of increasing attractiveness. 
Pleasures of Memory went to leewanl 
at first, and passing from us,’ though 
it never actually got out of sight, kept 
gaining in tenderness of hue, for what 
it lost in distinctness of contoured 
feature. ‘vy ye 
Montgomery’s, Milman’s, Cadlfh 
Maturin’s, and Shelley’s predwetions 


rose into cumulostrati, or t 
which aredescribedas bei 
and apt to degenerate into nimiy@ 


positively rainy clouds. Of 
component parts, originating front 
different authors, varied much. 
Montgomery’s had a share in 
cing some of the mass, there was gre 
beauty—a floating delicacy in sou 
the wreaths of vapour which was 
exquisite—not that his division 
pare an escape from extreme’ 
frothy tenuity. Milman’s part 

eloud was rather overbeetling 

in figure, but a magnificent ap 
notwithstanding ; and I made no 
that his and Croly’s would devolt 
at last into something nearer to 
nature of cumulus, which is the tw 
fine-weather harbinger and exponets 
There was a blue brimstone miag® 
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about Maturin’s which foreboded 
thunder which did growl a little, and 
the distillation from some of his mud- 
dy metaphors dropped in not very 
transpicuous streams. The stormy 
rack raised from Shelley’s was evi- 

of dangerous import, while the 
body of the cloud in that direction 
was plainly a garner of hail and thun- 
der—it was not long before a forked 
dash.of lightning pierced it, dazzling 
oar eyes, and followed by a surly peal ; 
and I was instantly well peppered with 
hail-stones, but thought it well that I 
got nothing worse from such a brewage 
oftempest. Barry Cornwall’s Sketches 
had not body enough to consolidate 
into cumulus, but they made a very 
fine kind of cirrocumulus, with some 
locks of the cirrus fancifully wafted 
among the spaces between the denser 
parts, and all were refracting on their 
sunny sides colours of the least ob- 
strusive brilliancy. Hogg’s broke in- 
toclouds of the same genus, and in- 
deed presented a sky such as the shep- 


herd himself must by moonlight have 
often gazed at with tranquil pleasure, 
and have been struck with its resem- 
blance to his own charge, then either 


geetly grexing, or lying at rest on the 
green 


ther,— y less lovely ob- 
jects than “< the snowy flock of Cyn- 
thia’s fold” studding the blue arch of 
night over his head ;—whether Hogg 
may have pursued the parallel between 
the respective overseers of the two 
flocks, I es 3 ——- he aa he 
possib ve thought himself 
able to Seaapete in brilliance with the 
moon-at*her brightest. 
‘OftheLyrical Ballads, after they had 
‘stewed down, some crept 
tlagein' a stratus, or fall-cloud, and 
“pose like an exhalation” into 


tide cirrostratus, or wane-cloud, 
, however, emitted a soft shower, 
tee fpr pe 

graces of art to 
a verted luck was redeem- 
ei by the beauty of the rainbow which 
was tenderly bodied forth in the cloud 
sul have leapt ap” at beholding 

ve “ leapt up” at beholdi 

sight. Iris, in ‘ce times of the 
Greeks, never shot down from the em- 
pyreum in a more delicately-tinted 
carve, and we may well envy that 
damsel for having such a meteor for 
her pathway,—the raised platform at 
the coronation, although Miss Fellows 
wher nymphs strewed it with flow- 
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ers of the choicest, was net half so ele- 
gant a road. As for the Excursion, it 
became a fine cumulus—high-shoul- 
dered, mayhap, and too portly in the 
paunch, but nevertheless truly digni- 
fied ; and it wore the sunlight well, 
*« sailing with supreme dominion im 
the azure depth of air.” 

Next came some poems, ecompara- 
tively few in number, and not large 
in bulk; and yet they played such 
pranks in the air, that they were as 
‘*noticeable” for their vagaries, as their 
author for his “large grey eyes.” — 
They were Coleridge's. The Ancient 
Mariner and Cristabel were transmo- 
grified into something between cirro- 
stratus and cirrocumulus —wildest and 
most ominous where the gas extracted 
from the Mariner was whirling in gro- 
tesque volumes, and reflecting as many 
colours as a “ witch’s oils,” which, as 
Mr Coleridge informs us, “‘buru green, 
and red, and white.” It would, certes, 
puzzle the acutest adept in terminolo- 
gy, or rather orismology, (as the pu- 
rists speak ;—see Kirby and Spence’s 
Letters on Entomology,) to describe 
what shape the cloud was of which 
was formed by Cristabel ;—it looked 
in front a little like the head of a mas- 
tiff bitch, and ended, (if end it could 
be called,) with something like a child 
‘* singing and dancing to itself.” Al- 
though these clouds vexed the eye- 
sight, and threatened an explosion of 
something very fearful and mysteri 
ous, it was impossible to keep one’s 
eyes from looking at them. One . 
however, called Genevieve, sublimed 
into a faultless shape and hue of love- 
liness, “ as ——- to our sight, be- 
ing o’er our heads, as is a winged mes- 
senger of heaven.” 

Wilson’s “ Plagues and Palms,” rose 
aloft in a semblance hard to be classi- 
fied,—the Isle of Palms had some- 
thing of the changeable look of cirro- 
‘hang tot aleaguhty sumed 

0 not remo 
that genus, was trenching closely up~ 
on the solid and steady of 
the cumulus, “‘ with fleecy felds volu- 
minous.” 

There was a long horizonal stratus, 
or fall-cloud, condensed from the 
works of various writers. Among the 
authors who contributed te this low- 
lying sheet of mist, were the follow- 
ing. Lioyd, though he made an ef- 
fort to mount; but metaphysics kept 
him down ;—Bowles, who not only at- 
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tempted, but succeeded in sending up 
some pretty light floculent cirri from 
some of his sonnets and local descrip- 
tions: his odes, however, gravitated 
most ponderously ;—Sotheby, whose 
originals could not to extricate 
themselves from the level of the stra- 
tus ; but his admirable translation of 
the Georgics, and of Oberon, were 
buoyed into a purer atmosphere ;— 
Hodgson was in the same scrape ; his 
Lady Jane Gray, his Friends, &c. were 
converted into prone hazy vapour ; 
while his translation did better for 
him, as his Juvenal rose with some de- 
greeof alacrity ;—Sir James Bland Bur- 

, whose Richard Coeur de Lion 

really, at this late date, hardly any 
right to come and suffocate us in a 
muggy fog: we cannot indeed com- 
plain, upon the same footing, of his 
Dragon Knight, for since it is only a 
year or two old, it had the true un- 
doubted privilege of trying its fate in 
the pot, even though it issued in va- 
pour of so thick a consistence, that 
there was infinite danger of its giving 
catarrh and sore throat to his majes- 
ty’s faithful lieges,—the stratus was 
deadly heavy about this region of it ; 
—Herbert, whose Scandinavian Hel- 
ga and Hedin betrayed no inclination 
to soar ; and poor Pia Della Pietra still 
remained in a vapour-bath ; but whe- 
ther it were malaria or not, I did not 
venture into it to try. Some others 
followed, whose names I could not dis- 
cover ; but the last I distinguished 
was that of William Thomas Fitzge- 
rald, whose verses indeed seemed most- 
ly to be contained in newspapers and 
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odicals. They were soused intoth 

angus Br 8 >: songs of 
victory, congratulatory odes, and meg 
lacrymose monodies—and came? oyt, 
forming a perfect drizzle, and making 
one’s neckcloth feel like a di 

Those who think I have beendream. 
ing, will expect now to be told»thy 
some unexpected jog awoke me,i@ 
that the pot burst with a bounee,anj 
that I found it to be all illusion, “Ny 
such thing—the conclusion ‘was gy 
this wise. The barrow being 
Mr Titlepage’s shopman got between 
the handles, and mre wheeleditat 
the ground. Mr Titlepage himslf 
made me a bow, and retired. Next 
morning I found that the pot had been 
removed, but the ground remained 
blackened and scorched where the fire 
had been kindled, and it does so:to 
this hour. I have more admiration 
than ever for Mr Howard’s classifies 
tion of the clouds into seven genera; 
and as the old works of most of ou 
existing poets are now “ resolved into 
air—thin air,” I am happy in theex. 
pectation that they will set to work 
again, and supply us with a fresh stock, 
It will be satisfactory to know that 
you believe in what I have told you; 
(for what signifies it my being a:trifie 
or so crazy, when 1 only relate to-you 

lain matters of fact which 
appened to me?) but if you 

yourself with the disbelievers, I 
not fret; only you must then expett 
no more communications from 


Yours a8 you use me, 


Simon SHATTERBRAM. 





THE FLOATING BEACON. 


Onze dark and stormy night, we were 
on a voyage from Bergen to Christian- 
sand in a small sl Our captain 
suspected that he approached too 
near the Norwegian coast, though he 
could not discern any land, and the 
wind blew with violence, that 
we were in momentary dread of being 
driven upon a lee-shore. We had en- 
deavoured, for more than an hour, to 
keep our vessel away ; but our efforts 
proved unavailing, and we soon found 
that we could scarcely hold our own. 
A clouded sky, a hazy atmosphere, 
and rep oe showers of sleety rain, 
combined to deepen the obscurity of 
night, and nothing whatever was vi- 


sible, except the sparkling of the dis 
tant waves, when their tops happened 
to break into a wreath of foam. Th 
sea ran very high, and sometimes broke 
over the deck so furiously, thatthe 
men were obliged to hold by the tg 
ging, lest they should be carried away. 
Our captain was a person of timid and 
irresolute character, and the dangers 
that environed us made him 

lose confidence in himself. He often 
gave orders, and countermanded 

in the same moment, all the 
taking small quantities of ardent spe 
rits at intervals. Fear and intoxite 
tion soon stupified him com 

and the crew ceased to him, 
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orto pay any respect to his authority, 
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that now entered from 
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as regarded the management 

of the vessel. 
. About midnight our main-sail was 
and shortly after we found that 
z had sprung a‘leak. We had 
ipped a good deal of water 
the hatches, and the quantity 
ow was sO 
that we thought she would go 
every moment. Our only chance 
of escape lay in our boat, which was 


immediately lowered. After we had 


all got on board of her, except the 
in, who stood leaning against the 
mast, we called to him, —s that 
he would follow us without delay. 
« How dare you quit the sloop with- 
out: my permission ?” cried he, stag- 
ing forwards. ‘‘ This is not fit 
weather to a-fishing. Come back 
—back ations all !"—** No, no,” 
returned one of the crew, “‘ we don’t 
want to be sent to the bottom for your 
obstinacy. Bear a hand there, or we'll 
leave you behind.”—*‘ Captain, you 
are drunk,” said another ; ‘‘ you can~ 
not take care of yourself. You must 
obey us now.” —** Silence! mutinous 
villain,” answered the captain. “‘ What 
are you all afraid of? This is a fine 
breeze—Up mainsail, and steer her 
right in the wind’s eye.” 

The sea knocked the boat so vio- 
lently and constantly against the side 
of the sloop, that we feared the former 
would be injured or upset, if we did 
not immediately row away ; but, an- 
xious as we were to preserve our lives, 
we could not reconcile ourselves to the 
idea of abandoning the captain, who 
grew more obstinate the more we at- 
tempted to persuade him to accom- 
pry us. At length, one of the crew 

pt on board the sloop, and having 
seized hold of him, tried to drag him 
along by force ; but he struggled re- 
solutely, and soon freed himself from 
the grasp of the seaman, who imme- 
diately resumed his place among us, 
and urged that we should not any 

risk our lives for the sake of a 
drunkard and a madman. Most of 
the party declared they were > 
same opinion, and began to push o 
the boat ; but I entreated hen to 
make one effort more to induce their 
infatuated commander to accompany 
us. At that moment he came up from 
the cabin, to which he had descended 
alittle time before, and we imme- 
y perceived that he was more 
under the influence of ardent spirits 
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than ever. He abused us all in the 
grossest terms, and threatened his 
crew with severe punishment, if they 
did not come on board, and return to 
their duty. His manner was so vio- 
lent, that no one seemed willing to 
attempt to constrain him to come on 
board the boat ; and after vainly re- 
presenting the absurdity of his con- 
duct, and the danger of his situa- 
tion, we bid him farewell, and rowed 
away. 

The sea ran so high, and had such 
a terrific ap ce, that I almost 
wished myself in the sloop again. The 
crew plied the oars in silence, and we 
heard nothing but the hissing of the 
enormous billows as they gently rose 
up, and slowly subsided again, with- 
out breaking. At intervals, our boat 
was elevated far above the surface of 
the ocean, and remained, for a few 
moments, trembling upon the pinna- 
cle of a surge, from which it would 
quietly descend into a gulph, so deep 
and awful, that we often thought the 
dense black mass of waters which 
formed its sides, were on the point of 
over-arching us, and bursting upon 
our heads. We glided with regular 
undulations from one billow to an- 
other ; but every time we sunk into 
the trough of the sea, my heart died 
within me, for I felt as if we were 
going lower down than we had ever 
done before, and clung instinctively to 
the board on which I sat. 

Notwithstanding my terrors, I fre- 

uently looked towards the sloop. The 
Sennute of her mainsail, which re- 
mained attached to the yard, and 
fluttered in the wind, enabled us to 
discern exactly where she lay, and 
shewed, by their motion, that she 
pitched about in a terrible manner. 
We occasionally heard the voice of 
her unfortunate commander, callin 
to us in tones of frantic derision, | 
by turns vociferating curses and blas- 
phemous oaths, and singing sea-songs 
with a wild and frightful energy. I 
sometimes almost wished that the crew 
would make another effort to save him, 
but, next moment, the principle of 
self-preservation repressed all feelings 
of humanity, and I endeavoured, by 
closing my ears, to banish the idea of 
his sufferings from my mind. 

After a little time the shivering can- 
vass disappeared, and we heard a tu- 
multuous roaring and bursting: of bil- 
lows, and saw an unusual sparkling 
of the sea about a quarter of a mile 
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from us. One of the sailors cried out 
that the sloop was now on her beam 
ends, and that the noise, to which we 
listened, was that of the waves break- 
ing over her. We could sometimes per- 
ceive a large black mass heaving it- 
self up i ly among the flashing 
surges, and then disappearing for a 
few moments, and knew but) to weil 
that it was the hull of the vessel. At 
intervals, a shrill and agonized voice 
uttered some a we 
could not distinguish what they were, 
and then a long-drawn shriek came 
across the ocean, which suddenly grew 
more furiously agitated near the _ 
where the sloop lay, and, in a few 
moments, she sunk , and a black 
wave formed itself out of the waters 
that had engulfed her, and swelled 
gloomily into a magnitude greater than 
that of the surrounding billows. 

The seamen dropped their oars, as 
— one impulse, and looked expres- 
sively at each other, without speaking 
aword. Awful forebodings of a fate 
similar to that of the captain, appear- 
ed to chill every heart, and to repress 
the energy that had hitherto excited 
us to make unremitting exertions for 
our common safety. While we were 
in this state of hopeless inaction, the 
man at the helm called out that he 
saw a light a-head. We all strained 
our eyes to discern it, but, at the mo-+ 
ment, the boat was sinking down be- 
tween two immense waves, one of 
which closed the prospect, and we re- 
mained in breathless anxiety till a ris- 
ing surge elevated us above the level 
of the surrounding ocean. A light 
like a dazzling star then suddenly 
flashed upon our view, and joyful ex- 
clamations burst trom every mouth. 
“ That,” cried one of the crew, 
** must be the floating beacon which 
our captain was looking out for this 
afternoon. If we can but gain it, we'll 
be safe en yet.” This intelligence 
cheered us all, and the men began to 
ply the oars with redoubled vigour, 
vhile I em myself in a 
out the water that sometimes rush 
over the gunnel of the boat when a 
sea happened te wr her. 

An 8 rowing brought us 
so near the light-house thst we almost 
ceased to apprehend any further dan- 
gers but it was suddenly obscured 

our view, and, at the same time, 
a confused roaring and ing com- 
menced at a little distance, and rapid- 
6 
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ly increased in loudness. »Wevggiy 
perceived a tremendous billow 
towards us. Its top, of 
had already broke, toabieng the base, 
as if unwilling to burst until we’ 
within the reach of its violence, Th» 
man who steered the boat, 
her head to the sea, but all te no 
pose, for the water rushed furiously 
over us, and we were com im. 
mersed. I felt the boat swept fram 
under me, and was left struggling 
and groping about in hopeless dg, 
peration, for something to catch hdl 
of. When nearly exhausted, I regg. 
ved a severe blow on the side froma 
small cask of water which the sea hal 
forced against me. I immediately twi. 
ned my arms round it, and, afterreg. 
vering myself a little, began to legk 
for the boat, and to call to my com 
panions ; but I could not discover 
vestige of them, or of their alll 
However, I still had‘a faint that 
they were in existence, and that 
intervention of the billows concealel 
them from my view. I continued'® 
shout as loud as possible, for the sound: 
of my own voice in some measurete 
lieved me from the of awful 
and heart-chilling loneliness which 
situation inspired ; but not even 
echo responded to my cries, and, com 
vinced that my comradeshad all petish- 
ed, I ceased looking for them, ani 
pushed towards the beacon in the best 
manner I could. A long series of fe 
tiguing exertions brought me close® 
the side of the vessel which contained 
it, and I called out loudly, in hopes 
that these on board might hear'm 
and come to my assistance, —_ ~— 
appearing, I waited patien a 
wave reat me on a level vith the 
chains, and then caught hold of them, 
and succeeded in getting on boards" 
As I did not see any person on deck, 
I went forwards to the sky-light, and 
looked down. Two men were 
below at a table, = a lamp, which was 
suspended above them, being 
backwards and forwards by the lin 
of the vessel, threwiits light woe 
faces alternately. One seem i 
with passion, and the other surveyed 
him with a seornful look. They boil 
talked very loudly, and used threatem* 
ing gestures, but the sea made so mud 
noise that I could not distinguish what 
was said. After a little time, 
started up, and seemed to be on 
point of closing and wrestling toge 
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ther, when a woman rushed through 
gismall door and prevented them. I 


lp came up the cabin stairs, but stop- 
ped short on seeing me, as if irresohute 
whether to advance or hasten below 
I approached him, and told 
story in a few words, but instead 
of making any reply, he went down 
tothe cabin, and began to relate to the 
others what he had seen. I soon fol- 
lowed him, and easily found my way 
into the apartment where they all were. 
They appeared to feel mingled sensa- 
tions of fear and astonishment at my 
, and it was some time before 
any of them entered into conversation 
with me, or afforded those comforts 
which I stood so much in need of. 
After I had refreshed myself with 
feed, and been provided with a change 
of clothing, I went upon deck, and 
surveyed the singular asylum in which 
Providence had enabled me to take re- 
from the fury of the storm. It 
id not exceed thirty feet long, and 
was very strongly built, and complete- 
lydecked over, except at the entrance 
tothe cabin. It had a thick mast at 
midships, with a large lantern, con- 
taining several burners and reflectors, 
on the top of it; and this could be 
lowered and hoisted up again as often 
as tequired, by means of ropes and 


pallies. The vessel was firmly moor- 


ed upon an extensive sand-bank, the 
beacon being intended to warn seamen 
t»-avoid a part of the ocean where 
many lives and vessels had been lost 
in consequence of the latter running 
aground. ‘The accommodations below 
decks were narrow, and of an inferior 
description ; however, I gladly retired 
to' the birth that was allotted me by 
my entertainers, and fatigue and the 
rocking of billows combined to lull me 
into a quiet and dreamless sleep. 
‘Next morning, one of the men, 
name was Angerstoff, came to 
my bedside, and called me to break- 
ist in a surly and imperious manner. 
The others looked coldly and distrust- 
fally when I joined them, and I saw 
that they me as an intruder 
aid an unwelcome guest. The meal 
without almost any conversa- 
and I went upon deck whenever 
over. The tempest of the pre- 
seeding night had in a great measure 
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abated, but the sea still ran very high, 
and a black mist hovered over’ it, 
through which the Norwegian. coast, 
lying at eleven miles distance, could 
be dimly seen. I looked in vain for 
some remains of the sloop or boat. 
Not a bird enlivened the ing €X= 
panse of waters, and I turned 
dering from the dreary scene, and 
asked Morvalden, the youngest of the 
men, when he thought I had any 
chance of getting ashore. “ Not v 
soon, I’m afraid,” returned he. . “ We 
are visited ones @-month by people 
from yonder land, who are appointed 
te bring us supply of provisions and 
other necessaries. They were here on- 
ly six days ago, so you may count how 
long it will be before they return. 
Fishing boats sometimes pass us du- 
ring fine weather, but we won’t have 
much of that this moon at least.” 

No intelligence could have been 
more depressing to me than this. The 
idea of spending perhaps three weeks 
in such a place was almost ——— 
able, and the more so, as I could not 
hasten my deliverance by any  exer~ 
tions of my own, but would be obliged 
to a ad a of me ete 
pense, ti ortune, or the 
course of events, afforded me the means 
of getting ashore. Neither Angerstoff 
nor Morvalden seemed to sympathize 
with - distress, or even to care that 
I should have it in my power to leave 
the vessel, except in so far as my de- 
parture would free them from the ex- 
pence of supporting me. They return- 
ed indistinct and repulsive answers to 
all the questions I asked, and appear- 
ed anxious to avoid having the least 
communication with me. During the 
greater part of the forenoon, they em- 
mc themselves in trimming the 

ps, and cleaning the reflectors, but 
never conversed any. I easily i 
ved that a mutual animosity existed 
between them, but was unable to dis 
cover the cause of it. Morvalden’ 
seemed to fear Angerstoff, and, at the 
same time, to feel a deep resentment 
towards him, which he did = dare 
to express. Angerstoff a was 
aware of this, for he ved bo his 
companion with the undisguised fierce+ 
ness of determined hate, and openly 
thwarted him in e thing. 

Marietta, the female on , was 
the wife of Morvalden. She remain- 
ed chiefly below decks, and attended. 
to the domestic concerns of the vessel. 
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reserved and forbidding in man- 
ners, that she formed no desirable ac- 
quisition to our party, already so heart- 
less and unsociable in its character. 
When night approached, after the 
lapse of a wearisome and monotonous 
day, I went on deck to see the beacon 


ighted, and continued walking back-. 


wards and forwards till a late hour. I 
watched the lantern, as it swung from 
side to side, and flashed upon different 
portions of the sea alternately, and 
sometimes fancied I saw men strug- 
gling wee the billows that tumbled 
around, at other times imagined I 
could discern the white sail of an ap- 
proaching vessel. Human voices seem- 
ed to mingle with the noise of the 
bursting waves, and I often listened 
intently, almost in the expectation of 
hearing articulate sounds. My mind 
grew sombre as the scene itself, and 
strange and fearful ideas obtruded 
themselves in rapid succession. It 
was dreadful to chained in the 
middle of the deep—to be the con- 
tinual sport of the quietless billows— 
to be shunned as a fatal thing by 


those who traversed the solitary ocean. 
Though within sight of the shore, our 


situation was more dreary than if we 
had been sailing a thousand miles 
from it. We felt.not the pleasure of 
moving forwards,, nor the hope of 
reaching port, nor the delights arising 
from. favourable breezes and genial 
weather. When a billow drove us to 
one side, we were tossed back again 
by another ; our imprisonment had no 
variety or definite termination ; and 
the calm and the tempest were alike 
uninteresting to us. I felt as if my 
fate had already become linked with 
that of those who were on board the 
vessel. My hopes of being again 
permitted to mingle with mankind 
died away, and I anticipated long 
years. of gloom and despair in the 
company of these repulsive persons in- 
to whose hands fate had unexpectedly 
consigned me. 
Angerstoff and Morvalden tended 
the beacon alternately during the night. 
The latter had the watch while I re- 
mained upon deck. His appearance 
and manner indicated much perturba- 
tion of mind, and he paced hurriedly 
from side to side, sometimes mutter- 
ing to himself, and sometimes stop- 
suddenly to look through the sky- 
ight,.as if anxious to discover what 


was going = below.. He 
aze intently wu the hea 

aon moment oe out his re 

contemplate the motions of its 

I did not offer to disturb these 

and thought myselfaltogether 

ved by him, till he suddenly ad: 

to ~ spot _— I stood, and, 

in a loud whisper,—* There’s a: 

lain below—a p wrarn illai an 

is true—he is capable of any thi 

and the woman is as bad as him,” 

asked what proof he had of all thig: 


— Oh, I know it,” returned:hey, 


‘< that wretch Angerstoff, whom Lonee 
thought my friend, has gained 
wife's affections. She has been fai 
less to me—yes, she has. They both 
wish I were out of the way. Perhapp 
they are now planning my destruge 
tion. What can I do? It is very tems 
rible to be shut up in such narrow 
limits with those who hate me, andite 
have no means of escaping, or defends: 
ing myself from their infernal machia, 
nations.’— Why do you not leaye 
the beacon,” inquired I, “ and abana 
don your companion and guilty wife?” 
—‘* Ah, that is impossible,” answereli 
Morvalden ; “ if. I went on shores 
would forfeit my liberty. I live sher: 
that I may escape the vengeance: of 
the law, which I once outraged for the; 
sake of her who has now withdraway 
her love from me. What ingratitude) 
Mine is indeed a terrible fate, butd 
must bear it. And shall I never agaim 
wander through the green fields, and: 
climb the rocks that encircle myaiae 
tive place? Are the weary ting 
of the sea, and the moanings of 
wind, to fill my ears continually, ab 
the while telling me that I am amex 
ile >—a hopeless despairing exile. Bub 
it won't last long,” cried he catching 
hold of my arm ; “ they will murdet 
me !—I am sure of it—I never gor 
sleep without dreaming that Angem 
stoff has pushed me overboard.” . 
** Your lonely situation, and inag 
tive life, dispose you to. give wayite 
these chimeras,” said I; “ you 
endeavour to resist them. Perhaps 
things aren’t so bad as you suppose 
—‘* This is not a lonely situati 
replied Morvalden, in a solemn, tone 
‘© Perhaps you will have proof of what 
I say before you leave us. -Many-vee 
sels used to be lost here, and af 
wrecked still ; and the skeletons 
corpses of those who have peri 
all over the sand-bank. i 
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timely end. Never shall I fi 
oks. ‘They hau we 


‘] have seen crowds of hu- 


and fors 3 


moving backwards 
ds upon the surface of the ocean 
Soon tx as the'eye could reach. i 
adither knew who they were, nor what 
they:did there. When watching the 
lantern ‘alone, I often heara number 
of voices talking together, as it were, 
under the waves ; and I twice caught 
the very words the uttered, but I can 
them— . dwell incessant+ 
memory, but my tongue re- 
a pronounce them, or to explain 
toothers what they meant.” 
“Do — your — be im 
a di magination,” 
Sar a ame — reality — 
ve told me.”—** Perhaps 
paid o occasionally wanders a little, 
for it has a heavy burden 1 it,” re» 
turned Morvalden. ‘I have been guil- 
tyofa dreadful crime. Many that now 
lie in the deep below us, might start 
upyand accuse me of*what I am just 
going to reveal to you. One stormy 
night, shortly after I began to take 
charge of this beacon, while watching 
onideck, I fell into a profound sleep ; 
Limow not how long it continued, but 
Iwas awakened by horrible shouts and 
¢ties—I started up, and instantly per- 
ceived that all - in the — 
were extinguish It was " 
and the sea ee phat _ 
withstanding is, I observed a shi 
wground on the bank, alittle way froth 
me, her sails fluttering in the wind, 
and the waves ing over her with 
violence. Half frantic with horror; I 
rad armen ote a 4 
lamps as fast as ible. 
‘lantern, when hoisted i the: top 
‘of the mast, threw a vivid glare on the 
‘surrounding ocean, and shewed me the 
vessel disappearing among the billows. 
Hundreds of lay gasping in the 
water near ae Men, ‘women, an 
‘children, writhed together in agonizing 
struggles, and uttered soul-harrowing 
‘gies ; and their countenances, as they 
J op stiffened under the hand of 
) Were all turned towards me with 
glassy stare, while the lurid expression 
of their glistening eyes upbraided me 
with having been the cause of their un- 
these 
They haunt me wherever I am 
and awake—night and day. 
Thave kept this tale of horror secret 
tillnow, and do not know if I shall = 
ive courage to relate it again. The 
— = vessel projected above the 
ou. X. 


ideas, and dark forebodings, edeeaeal 
by Morvalden, weighed heavily u 
my mind, without my knowing why } 
sxe oly deny and deprsing, bo 
seemed on an 5 
gan to have something indefinitely ter- 
rible in its aspect. 
Phar » when Morvalden proceed 
as 


assist him, which the latter pto-~ 
rily refused. Morvalden chen went 
down to the cabin, where his com 
nion was, and requested to know 

his orders were not obeyed. “ Because 
I hate trouble,” replied A _ 
** Tam master here,” said Morvalden, 
“and have been entrusted with the 
direction of . Do not at- 
ifle with me.” Trifle with 
you !” exclaimed An ’ i 
contem . 

trifler ; and I advise you to walk up 
stairs again, lest I prove this to i 
cost.” Why, husband,” cried Ma- 
rietta, “‘ I believe there are no bounds 
to your laziness. You oe 
man toil from morning to night, anc 
take advantage of his good-nature in 


d the most shameful manner.”—‘‘ Peace 


> 
reyes —— - Morvalden ; 
“« I know very well why you stand up 
in his defence ; but rh t a stop to 
the intimacy that exists you. 
Go to your room instantly !. You ate 
my wife, and shall obey me.” —“ Is this 
to be borne?” exclaimed Ma- 
rietta. Will no one step forward to 
rctect metrom his violence?” —‘‘Inso- 
t fellow!” cried Angerstoff, ‘don’t 
toinsult my mistress.” —“ Mis- 
ted Morvalden. “ This to 
and struck ss tat ee 4 
blow. Angerstoff sprung forward, wi 
the intention of = it, but Iget 
2 


”? 
tress ! 





between them, .and. him. 


who immediately went upon deck, with- 
cuhepechings Gord sematinetio’l Te- 
attention previous to the quarre 

.. Neither of the two men seemed at 
all disposed for a reeonciliation, and 
hey. a no intercourse during the 
wi » except angry and revenge- 
ful eee I frequently observed Ma- 
rietta in deep consultation with Anger- 
stoff, and easily perceived that the 


subject of debate had some relation to ‘words 


her — eee husband, whose manner 
evinced much alarm and anxiety, al- 
though he endeavoured to look calm 
and cheerful. Ae ee 
pearance at meals, but spent i 
time upon deck. Whenever Angerstoff 
accidentally him, he shrunk 
i of dread, and 
intuitively, as it were, caught hold of 
& rope,.or ny wre object to which he 
could cli heday proved a wretched 
and fearful one to me, for 1 momenta- 
rily expected that some terrible affray 
would oceur.on board, and that I would 
be implicated in it. I gazed: upon the 
surrounding sea almost without inter- 


edaneansepensciepetasitingsbe 
mean ui 
horrid and on to which I 
was im ribinas 
It was Angerstoff’s watch on deck till 
midnight ; and as I did not wish to 
-have any communication with him, I 
i below. At twelve o'clock, 


Morvalden got up and relieved him, . 


and he came down to the cabin, and 
Siopihen tintannapases thanshey 
ving, is arrangement, that 
had no hostile intentions, I lay ym 
in bed with composure, and fell asleep. 
-It was not long before a noise over- 
head awakened me. I started up, and 
listened intently. The sound a - 
ri ey of two persons scufili 
» for a succession of i 

footsteps beat the deck, oa Teed 
-hear violent blows given at intervals. 
A got out of my birth, and entered the 
-eabin, where I found Marietta stand- 
ing alone, with a lamp ‘in her hand. 
** Do you hear that ?” eried I.—“ Hear 
what ?” returned she ; “ I have had a 
dreadful dream—I am all trembling.” 
— Is Angerstoff below ?” deman 


I.—“No— Yes, I mean,” said Mariet- | 


ta. “ Why doyou ask that ? oR 


Cama 
fen How can that be?” 
stairs 2’ — <I dont Know,” 
te; Tam hdl avate eda 
cmos then evolarsholchel exigal 


that knife! You are m 
Draw it out! Nohelp! Are: 
Now—now—now !”—A heavy 
fell suddenly along the deck, andisim 
were spoken in a faint toneyhm 
the roaring of the sea preventedim 
from hearing what they were: «tits 
I rushed up the cabin stairsyanl 
tried to push open the folding dodreg 
the head of them, but they I 
utmost efforts. I knocked vi 
repeatedly, to no purpose. 
is killed,” oried-de ‘* The personwho 
barred these doors on the outs 
guilty.” —‘‘ I know nothing of 
returned Marietta. on We can’theal 
any usenow.—Come hereagain How 
dreadfully quiet it is—My God led 
drop of blood. has fallen ; “the 
sky-light.— What faces are 
ing down upon us ?—But 
going out.— We must begoing 
-the water at . terrible rate.— 
rushes past us | —I am getting diay 
Do earhies these bells ringing emd 
strange voices——" ~ bebe 
The cabin doors — pm 
open, and Angerstoff next m 
~ mee betes en, crying out, ‘Mo 
valden has fallen overboard. Thréws 
to him !—He will be drovneli’ 
His hands and dress were 
blood, and he had a frightful looks 
horror and-confusion. ‘“ Youiares 
murderer !” exclaimed I, almost iam 
luntarily.—*‘ How do.you know thai” 
said he, staggering back ; * Im# 
you never saw—” ‘“ Hush,’ 
cried Marietta to him ; “ are you 


y ; , 

’"—** Has any thing happenedip 
him ?” inquired Angerstoff, withagae 
_of consternation.— You told: uake 
had fallen overboard,” returned Mate 
etta. ‘“‘ Must my husband perish? 
‘* Give me some water to ¥ 


hands,” said Angerstoff, 
ly pale, and catching of the 
or support. . 

I now hastened upon deck, bust Mer 
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I found ‘them ‘marked:-wi 


ee erect alee and —_— 
a sanguine hue ; 
heard “the dying ex- 
Morvalden sounding a 
below me, and echo- 
ithe caverns of the JI 

nced to the eabin door, intending 
the stairs, but found that 
e one had fastened it firmly on the 
-I felt convinced ‘that I was in- 
shut out, and a cold shud- 
spervaded my frame. I covered 
with my hands, not daring to 
; for it seemed as if I was 
from the company of the li- 
and doomed to: be the associate 

| its of drowned and murder- 
diomen. » After a little time I n 
irwalk hastily backwards and for- 
wards; but.the light of the lantern 
to flash on‘a stream of blood 
hat tran along the deck, and I could 
potsummon up resolution to pass the 
it was a second time.. The 


if 


rate 


Tsaw a hand and arm rise slow- 
behind the stern, and wave from 
ito side. I started back as far as 
could. go in horrible affright, and 


looked: again, expecting to behold the 


eatire spectral figure of which I 
posed they Senne teetin tes nothing 


more was visible. I struck my eyes till 
the light flashed from them, in hopes 
that my senses had been imposed up- 
on vision—however it 
was In vain, for the hand still motion- 
ed: me to advance, and I rushed for- 
wards ‘wild — and 
caught of it. I was ed along 
elittle way notwithstanding the resist- 
ance I made, sand soon discoyered a 
man stretched along the stern-cable, 
end clinging to it in a convulsive man- 
ner. It was Morvalden. He raised 


them without any difficulty. -The first 
thing I saw on- ‘below, was An- 

tof s along the floor, and 

asleep. we look, flushed 
eountenance, respiration, 
convinced ime that he hat taken a large 
= ardent spirits. “Mariette 
was in her own apartment. Even the 


ce of a murderer. a less 
— a 


that hung from the roof soon went out, 
and left me in total darkness. Imagi- 
nation began to conjure up a thousand 
appalling forms, core the voice of An~ 
rstoff, speaking in his sleep, filled 

Sob ot deter walelatt Blelab ap ths bate 
con !—the lamps won't burn—horti- 
ble !—they contain blood instead of 
oil.—Is that a boat coming ?—Yes, 
Carts dash eangunioodong 00 cnkaag? 
why is 80 lo sin 

wie it doesn’t go ee soon they'll 
find me out—How terribly the wind 
blows !—We are driving sabinesities ! 
see! Morvalden is swimming after'us 
—How he writhes in the water!’— 
Marietta now rushed from her room, 
with: a light in her hand, and seizing 
Angerstoff by the arm, tried toawake 
him. He soon rose up with chattering 
teeth and shivering and was on 
the point of ing, but she prevent- 


ed him, and staggered away to his 
birth, and lay down in it. 

Next morning, when I went upon 
deck, after a short and » 
I found Marietta ing water over 


it, that she might efface all vestige of 





: Capmot escape my 

power now—I tell you, sir, Morvald- 
”=nr§ Whenee, then, 

came-that blood that cevered the deck?” 
f e, and then 

infernally— 


there was none!”—f J saw it,” said I-—- 
after 


uidnaeht He wig the 
idnight. . was clinging to 
stern-cable, and said” —** fia ba, ha— 
devils !|—curses 1” exclaimed 


he uneasy—the boat will. soom:bevap, 


— away—Lf he wants to give’ys 
he the slip, he must leap.e j 
I was irritated and disappoi 4 


yond measure at the failure: 
plan of escape I had formedyhup 
ee, we most prudent, to ‘conbél: 
my feelings. I now ’ perceived:) 
anne and bad co: : ~ 
bold assertions respecting the 
iy tsb that hi perma a 
ought t. is 8a 
andeven his life,wo iocheeal 
if I ever found an opportunity ofiet 
cusing and giving evidence .againit 
him. All my motions were now :wately 
o —_ ae oe Marietts 
er paramour u pay 
turns during. the whole Fy and 
latter looked over the. 
ocean, through a glass, at in 
discover if any boat or vessel was’ 
proaching us. .He often mutters 
threats as he walked past: mejtimly 


Anger- more than onee, seemed waiting form 


opportunity to push me overboan 
Marietta and he Sognenty ae 
together, and lalways imagined I 

my name mentioned in the coumed 


these conversations. 


I now felt completely cnisorsblejaa 


After ing satisfied that Angerstoff was beat 


the veasel—-He had-as well take care, 


upon my destruction. I a 
pr of fearful ee 
one part of the-vessel to the otheryad 
knowing how to secure myself) fiom 
his designs. Every time he approade 
ed me, my heart palpitated dreadfully; 
and when night eame on, I was age 
nized with terror, and could: not #6 
main in one spot, but hurried -badi 
wards and forwards between the eabia 
and the deck, looking wildly from sille 
to side, and momentarily expecting 
feel a cold knife entering my vital 
My forehead n.to burn; : 

es dazzled ; I acutelys 
tive, and the slightest murmur,.orthe 
faintest breath of wind, set my whole 
frame in a state of uncon 
bration. At first, I sometimes tho 
of throwing myself into the'sea; 
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matter? Did you think that— 
want you to watch the beacon, that 
‘have some rest.—Follow me 
apon'deck, and I will give you direc- 
about it.” I — a moment, 
adthen went up ay stairs 
dehind him. We vebliend Agee to 
the mast together, and heshewed how 


| was to lower the lantern when any 


rage, and, having seized my arm, 

cried, ‘‘ Come down instantly, accur- 
sed villain !.1 know you want to be- 
tray us, but may we all go to the bot- 
tom if you find a chance of doing so.” 
I ssraeed to free myself from her 
grasp, but, being in a state of dizziness 
and confusion, I was unable to effect 


ing, ** What noise is this? Oh, just 
as I expected! Has that devil—that 


ed 8p trying to get above boards? 


ppeared. 
y as if I had been 
fora time, forgot 
that my situation had any thing paitt- 
ful. or alarming connected with it. 
resumed his station inabout 
three hours, and I again took refuge 
in-my birth, where I enjoyed a short 
‘but undisturbed slumber. 
owNext day while I was walking the 
deck, and anxiously surveying the ex~ 
panse of ocean around, Angerstoff re- 
me to come down to the cabin. 
ed his summons, and found him 
‘there. He gave me a book, saying it 
‘mas very entertaining and would serve 
‘toamuse me during my idle hours ; 
wad: then went above, shutting the 
doors carefully behind him. I was 
stuck with his behaviour, but felt 10 
alarm, for aw sat at —_ _ 
‘me, apparently unconscious of what 
had passed. I began to the vo- 
lume I held in my hand, and found it 
so interesting that I paid little atten- 
tien to any thing else, till the dashing 


y 

Why haven't I the t to despatch 
him at once? But. there’s no_ time 
now. The le are: waiting—Ma- 
rietta, come and Jend a hand.” They 
now forced me down. upon the floor, 
and bound me to an iron ring that 
was fixed in it.. This being» done, 
Angerstoff directed his female accom~ 
plice' to prevent me from speaking, 

and went upon deck again. 
While in this state of bondage, JI 
heard distinctly all that passed with- 
out. Someone asked Angerstoff how 
-Morvalden did.‘ Well, quite well,” 
replied the former’; ‘‘ but he’s below, 
and so sick that he can’t see any per- 
son.” — Strange enough,” ‘said the 
first speaker, laughing. ‘ Is.he ill 
and in good-health at the same time? 
he had as well‘be overboard as in that 
_condition,”—** Overboard |” repeated 
Angerstoff, “¢ what !-—how do you 
mean?—all false !—but listen tome.— 
Are there any news stirring ashore?” . 
— Why,” said the stranger, “‘ the 
chief talk there just now is about a.cu- 
rious thing that happened this morn- 








g 


i 9 for the ‘sea is getting up— 
We'll have a blowy night, I’m afraid.” 
—*‘ So you don’t want any fish. to. 


be off—Good morning, good morning: 
I suppose you'll have the government 
boat alongside by ‘and bye.” I now 
heard the sound of oars, and supposed, 
from the conversation having ceased, 
that the fishermen had de An- 
gerstoff came down to the cabin soon 
after, and released me without speak- 


ing a word. 

i him, and, 
taking hold of his arm, said, ‘‘ Do 
you believe what that man has told 
you ?”—** Yes, by the eternal hell!” 
cried he vehemently ; ‘‘ I. suspect I 
will find the truth of it soon enough.” 
—** My God !” exelaimed she, ‘* what 
is to become of us?—How dreadful ! 
We are chained. a and cannot 
escape.”—** Recape what?” interrupt- 
ed Angerstoff; “ girl, <o~ have lost 
your senses. Way she d we fear the 
officers of justice? Keep a guard over 
your tongue.” —** Oh,” returned Ma- 
rietta, “‘ I talk without thinking, or 
understanding my = words ; but 
come upon deck, and let me speak 
with you there.” They now went up 
the gangway stairs together, and con- 
tinued in deep conversation for some 


time. | 

Angerstoff ally became more 
agitated as day advanced. He 
watohed upon deek -without in- 


termission, and séemed irresolute what 
to do, sometimes sitting down com- 
ly, and at other times hurrying 
wards and forwards, with clench- 

ed hands and bloodless cheeks. The 
wind blew pretty fresh from the shore, 
and there was a heavy swell; and I 
supposed, from the anxious looks with 


; help us! they are coming now !?, 


he : 
weather would prevent the: go 
ment boat from putting: out. 


He: kept his glass 

hand, and surveyed the ocean 

it in all directions. + $3 the 
At length he suddenly 

instrument away, and exclaimed; (God. 









but he pushed her to. one side, 
to pace the deck, 
pera thought. After a little:ti 
started, and cried, ‘ I have itmowies, 
It’s the only plan—I'll manage the, 
business—yes, yes—I’ll cut th 
and off we'll go—that’s 
He then seized an axe, and:first did. 
vided the hawser at the taal 
terwards the one attached to the:sterm, 
The vessel immediately  beganeta 
drift away, and having no sails.er helm, 
to steady her, rolled with such» vide. 
lence, that I was dashed from side) 
side several times. She often swung. 
over 80 much, that I thought she 
not regain the upright ition, 
Angerstoff all the while uncensciéuy 
ly strengthened this belief, by.ém, 
iming, “‘ She will capsize! shift the 
ballast, or we must go to the bottomif. 
In the midst of this, I kept my station 
upon deck, intently watching, the béat, 
which was still several miles distant. 
I waited in fearful expectation, thinks 
ing that every new wave against which 
we were impelled would burst :upoa 
our vessel, and overwhelm us,’ 
our pursuers were too far off tovafford, 
any assistance. The idea of perishing 
when on the point of being saved,wa 
inexpressibly agonizing. . 7 a abe 
As the day advanced, the hopes Ihhail 
entertained of the boat making up with 
us gradually diminished. ‘The, wit 
blew violently, and we drifted alongat 
a rapid rate, and the weather: 
hazy that our pursuers soon 
quite a - i 
Angerstoff appeared to be stupifiel 
with terror. - They stood. motionless, 
holding firmly by the bulwarks ofthe 
vessel ; and though the waves frequen 
ly broke over deck, and rushed 


wn the ay, they did not offer 
to. shut eenameepueiaias door, whic 
would have remained open, had not! 
closed it. The tempest, ‘glodm, and 
danger, that thickened around us, nei- 
ther elicited from them any exptei 
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sient of mutual regard, nor seemed to 


produce the slightest sympathetic emo-~: 


‘jn their. bosoms. They gazed 
pat each other and at me, and 
every time the vessel rolled, clung with 
g@nealsive eagerness to whatever lay 
#ithin'their reach. ~~ ’ 
Wout sanset’our attention was at- 
ttutéd by a dreadful roaring, which 
evidently did not ‘proceed from the 
waves around ‘us ; but the atmosphere 
very hazy, we were unable to as- 
the cause of it, fora long time: 
Atlength we distinguished a range of 
, against which the sea beat 
SR eainle fury. . Whenever the 
broke upon them, large jets of 
featn started ‘up to a great height, and 
flashed’ angrily over their black and 
surfaces, while the wind moan- 
ed and whistled with fearful caprice 
among the projecting points of rock. 
dense mist covered the upper part 
ofthe cliffs, and prevented us from 
if there were any houses upon 
theirsummits, though this point ap- 
= of little importance, for we 
towards the shore so fast that 
immediate death seemed inevitable. 
‘» Wesoon felt our vessel bound twice 
tthe sand, and, in’a little time 
ter, a-heavy sea carried her up the 
beach, where she remained imbedded 
andhard a-ground. During the ebb 
ofthe waves there was not more than 
two'feet of water round her bows. «I 
mone rep this, and watch- 
ing-a:favourable opportunity, swu 
down to the beach, by conte 
part of the cable that projected 
through the hawse-hole. I began to 
rum towards the cliffs, the moment my 
feet touched the ground, and Anger- 
stoff attempted to follow me, that he 
: prevent my escape ; but, while 
in the act of descending from the ves- 
sel, the-sea flowed in with such vio- 


lence, that he was obliged to spring on 
board aguin to save self from be- 
ing-overwhelmed: by-its waters. 
Thurried on and began to climb up 
the rocks, which were very steep and 
slippery; but I soon grew breathless 
from fatigue, and found it necessary to 


stop. It was now: almost dark, and 
aren on me TI neither saw 

‘thing distinctly, nor: could’ form 
the least idea 4 


The Floating: Beaton. ' 


how far I had still to as- - 
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cen befére' Freaclied' the top of the: 
cliffs. * I’knew not which way to turn 
my, steps, and remained irresolute, till 
the barking ofa dog faintly struck 
ear.’ { joyfully followed the sounds 
and, after an‘hour of perilous exertion, 
discovered a light at‘some distance, 
which ‘TF soon found to proceed from 
the window of a'small hut...» «* 
After [had ‘knocked repeatedly, 'the 
door was ‘an old man, with 
a lamp in his*hand: . He started baek 
on seeing me, for my dress was wet 
and disordered, my face and hands had 
been wounded whilescrambling am 
the rocks, and fatigue and terror 
given me a wan and agitated look. [I 
entered the house, the inmatesof which’ 
were a woman and a me having 
seated myself near the fire, related to 
my host all that had occurred on board 
the floating beacon, and then request- 
ed him to accompany me down to the 
beach, that we might search for An+ 
gerstoft and Marietta. ‘“ No, no,” 
cried he, * that is impossible: «Hear 
how the storm rages! Worlds would 
not induce me to have - communi 
cation with murderers. It would be 
impious to attempt it on such a night 
as this. The Almighty is surely pu- 
nishing them now! Come here, and 
look out.” } 
I followed him to the door, but the 
moment he opened it, the-wind extin- 
guished the lamp. Total darkness 
prevailed without, and a chaos of rush- 
ing, bursting, and moaning sounds 
swelled upon the ear with irregular 
loudness. . The blast swept round the 
hut in violent eddyings, and we: felt 
the chilly spray of the sea driving up~ 
on our faces at intervals. I shudders 
ed, and the old man closed the door, 
and then resumed: his seat near the 
fire. 
My entertainer made a bed for me 
upon the floor, but the noise of the 
tempest, and the anxiety 1 felt about 
the fate of Angerstoff anil Marietta, 
kept me awake the greater part of the 
night. Soon after dawn my host ac- 
companied me down to the beach. We 
found the wreck of the floating bea» 
con, but were unable to discover any 
traces of’ the guilty pair whom I had 
left on board of it.’ ' rhe 
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~LETTER FROM ALEXANDER SIDNEY TROTT, ESQ. 


Northumberland Court, Strand, 


_ Iw the devil’s name, Christopher, 
what did you mean by printing that 
rig-marole of mine? You've nearly 
ruined me, man. prosers at the 
Academies have regularly expelled me, 
and the Eccentrics themselves look 
suspicious, but have gone no farther 
as yet than the threat of a huge dose 
of salt and water. Nevertheless, I'll 
on —— there’s no resisting the 

thesis of “‘ (we hope to hear frequent- 
ee i — accompanied with 
the hams other appendages you 
were so good as to se Your ham 
is a true inspirer, a solid sort of Cas- 
talian, a whet for the muse as well as 
the appetite: I- always stow in some 
ballast of the kind previous to setting 
sail into a new sheet. Some folks are 
all for a vegetable diet, especially em- 
bryo poets, and minor novelists, who 
‘swear, one and all, that Byron lived on 
‘cauliflowers while he was writing the 
Corsair. This I’m inclined to doubt, 
alth there is much of the senti- 
mentality of cabbage about his Lord- 
‘ship; and many of his lines smell 
strongly of sour crout. But every one 
to his liking, 

¢* Suum cuique proprium dat natura mu- 

nus, 


Ego nunquam potui scribere jejunus.” 


Being duly inspired in my favourite 
‘way, I shall commence, mon cher 
Christophe, * by lauding your shrewd- 
hess in snapping at me for a corres- 
pondent. For we Metropolitans, es- 
ewe d my noble fraternity of the 
emplars, were growing very indig- 
nant at having no place in your con- 
sideration. And with reason were we 
jealous, to see cram-full of the 
ities of Blarney, while ours, the 
first city in the world, was either pass- 
ed over in total silence, or, what was 
more insulting, confounded with a set 
of Cockney drivellers, who really have 
not the courage to live within our 
smoke. I assure you, we were pro- 
ceeding to form very invidious compa- 
risons Isaac Bickerstaff and 
ou ;—we called to mind the classical 
nof Will Honeycomb and the Tem- 
plar ; and we looked at thy pages, 


blank to us, not even deigning te 
tion our singe lights; ee Sta 
and all the glorious company of lig 
We had resolved on nag 
debate was, whether we should take 
it in the shape of silent contemp' 
feasibility of which was m 
ed, or whether we should 
the Gockneys, and literally write yoy 
down, when lo! my epi 
ed, and a worthy ‘Templar yen 
weight, got up in full “ieee 
clared his resolution of “ sti 
Blackwood, since there were: 
hopes of sharing its pages withthe 
Hirish ma "—— sic te servaril 
Apollar. “Wt teh 
I recommend you, my good Kityto 
be cautious in your connectionowith 
those said Hirish, We ate 
angry with them for having theim 
pudence to entice our King :fromag 
and then shake his hands off 
when he landed. For myself; bdo 
join in these prejudices: I amigteab 
ly amused with the happiness ofthe 
Dublinians ; they shew. great; 
and - resolved not to be nse 
any thing. You must know 
themselves upon having the 
and strongest names in the world,and 
are so jealous of Prince 
uantum of syllables, that 
ked him down to plain 
Hazy. Pe 
I shudder to think of the consump 
tion of whisky-punch thet Sie 
inevitably taken place in 
coomaniend city. But I shudder ail 
more to think of the hornet’s neste 
bulls, jokes, and puns, with whi 
shall be inundated. All parti 
made up their quarrels, that may 
beat leisure eee 
Mr Ogreman and Sir Edward 
have been buttoning each 
breeches, and tying each other's stock 
ings with sky~blue garters in 
amity,—though I can't see for 
o’ me, what sky-blue ribbons have® 
do with amity. We intend 
a whole year on the strength \of 
visit ; but all in pe part, for ow 
neighbours are the best-h 
honest blundering set of fellows 


—— 





® Pray, were you god-father to the unfortunate King of Hayti ? 
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world. But your inhabitants of small 
islands are 6 apt to be taken at a non- 


Heh Grave'of Gloucester visited the 


of Guernsey one day, and 


pase in such a fuss, that they have 


xecovered from it to this hour. 
First, the militia were to be called to- 
ther,’in order to receive him ; the 
crm went about the fields for the 
,. and hurried the labourers 
me, to put on their scarlet coats and 
white breeches. They were almost in 
time; his Grace met them in a muck, 
like devils to line the quay 
and‘street.. He was enough to 
iment them on their rosy looks, 
and rosy they had reason to be, being 
nearly broken-winded from haste. The 
honours of reception being over, the 
next business was the ball; ** Who 
is he to dance with?” was a serious 
‘of. consideration. However, 
they left that to time, and waited on 
his Highness’s Equerry, Colonel Hig- 
gins, to demand. the proper dress for 
gentlemen, consonant to etiquette. The 
Colonel replied, plain dress would be 
gufficient, but at any rate to wear 
small-clothes, shoes, and buckles. Now 
the bite was, the deuce a buckle was 
tobe had in the whole island ;—this 
was indeed distress. To conclude, they 
drew up a petition to his Serene High- 
ness, that he would be contented with 
~~ shoe-strings; and, as it is re- 
in newspaper phraseology, the 
Duke graciously complied with the 
feelings of the good people of Guern- 
ey. For all their wanting shoe- 
buckles, they are a very pleasant so- 
tialeset, and great ers of Black- 
‘wood,—Sir James Sumries himself be- 
ing your professed patron. 
*» But to return to the Royal visit to 
Ireland, the number of congratulatory 
odes are inconceivable. My friend 
Banim (erst Bannon) has had one in 
leash here this some time, ready to let 
lip at his Majesty the moment he 
touched land. Have you seen this 
gentleman’s “‘ Damon and Pythias,” 
which the Cackneys have so befouled ? 
Mr Hazlitt pretends to praise it, and 
quotes, with extravagant commenda- 
tion, two of the very worst lines in it, 


“ The blessings, and the bounties of the 
hie 
Be with you, over you; and all about you.” 


Letter from Alexander Sidney Trott, Esq. 


Did you ever hear such an Irishism, 
except ‘‘ Arrah, Paddy, my jewel, how 
is every bit o’ You?” What arrant male-~ 
volence, or utter basi a there must 
have ‘been in: the Cockney critic’s quo- 
ting this as the sample of a yo 
poet’s powers; far are, ae 
some tiful passages in the tra- 
Bedy. : 
But let me not name other poets.or 
poetry while I»have before me the 
on chef d:ceuvre of the age. I know, 
r North, how much you will .sym- 
pathize with the Whigs, and eongra- 
tulate them on, the: appearance of 
* The Glorious Revolution, an Histo- 
rical Tragedy, by the Baron,. alias, 
the Reverend Francis Lee ;. Warren, 
London.” I had some thoughts of 
inditing a learned review thereon ; but, 
alas! am not well enough acquainted 
with political eeonomy, for a poetical 
critic. Since the appearance of the ar- 
ticle on Chandos Leigh, in the Edin- 
burgh, which talks so much of the 
os 7 pepe ge ans -' aig ayia 
stuff” o y, I've given e trade 
of fpitiaaine yeah poets, till I can he- 
‘come a little more familiar with the 
terms of Adam Smith. Nevertheless, 
we must have some talk with this 
learned Theban.* ‘The play opens in 
fa wh of Commons, an ) * Mr 
Coke ig M. P. for Derby)” gets 
up ana welll ; 
‘* These ‘Tory plots will be the nation’s 
ruin ; 
Laws are dispensed with. All the whole- 
some tests 
Of true iance to qualify for office ; 
And needful acts of Britain’s constitution 
Just. at caprice;. new, systems have de- 
stroy’d 
Baron Middleton a Tory member, Secre- 
t’ry of State.” 
Do you understand this? But thus it 
is set down, and punctuated. My 
business, however, is not with the 
sublimities of the tragedy, but the 
notes, of which anon. At present take 
part of the prologue as a sample: Ex 
pede Hveslie. 
“* Mid Turks our constitution’s seen : 
Things of 16 
And 88; detail’d 18 
Hundred 19. 
Cull’d from Fox, Rapin,Smollett, Hume, 
King Jaimes, it seems ; 
And his Lord Keeper, Guildford’s loom, 
* Not his own dreams; 





* The same author has translated the Theban Pindar. 
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With Aristotle’s Unities, 

Action, time, place; 

Nearly :—your unanimities 

Give us meee 

He writes—His story’s very true,— 

“©! And only aaa 

‘That you would vine | hear it.through, 
Before its-damn 

Gallery !—Pitt !—Box ! To this agree. 
The man to please : 

I'll tell the man.—(You will I see !) 
This man in Greece.” 

I believe you've heard enough of 
“this man in grease.” There is a 
note, however, which bears strongly 
on the point at issue between Mr Hogg 
‘and the Edinburgh Reviewer, who 

ides himself so much on a know- 

edge of etiquette. It is as follows, 
from page 53 of the Tragedy :— 

* The monument dedicated to the 
three last ( par of the Royal 
Stuart Family, which Canova Mar- 

uis d’ Ischia b Riate the author, while 
‘that great sculptor was executing it in 
his studio at Rome, to be placed in St 
Peter’s Cathedral, at the expence of 
the Prince Regent, now his Britannic 
sag? King George the Fourth; 
bears the following inscription : 

“ Jacobo III. 
Jacobo II. Magne Brit. Regis filio. 
; Karolo-Edwardo, 
Et Henrico, Decano Patrum Cardinalium 
Jacobo III. filiis. 
Regiz Stirpis Stuardie Postremis 
Anno MDCCCXIX.” 


Now, if Jacobo tertio be the etiquette 
for George the Fourth, to express on 
a public monument, what has the Re- 
viewer to say for his cavils on Mr 
Hogg? Besides, did not Louis the 
Fourteenth recognize and allow the 
title of King of France and England 
to Charles and James, his pensioners 
and prisoners ? 

But this is not the only passage in 
which Baron Lee glances at the great 


Letter from Alexander Sidney Trott, Esq. ; 
Northern Review. In page 61 here. 


aire bed 


lates, 

* 22d of January, Mr Jeffrey, looks 
ing out of a window, at a Wappin 
porter-house, in a seaman’s cap, 
collier, by which he might escape; way 
discovered by a clerk of Chancery, at 
takea before the Lord Mayor, (Mr 
Thorpe, ) who committed him. to. the 
Tower, where he since died.” «.. , 

Can this be true? I had some sua 
picions of the kind before, from 
the decay of that once dashing work, 
But really that such a big man should 
depart, and be talked of no more than 
Buonaparte, is wonderful.. — 
me know in your next, is heal 
ly dead ; or is Mr Lee’s rt buta 
fabrication? That noble reverend 
author proceeds in the same note to 
abuse Lord Eldon, and talks most ly. 
minously of “ Angelica Catalani,’— 
** Golden Fleece,’— and ‘ Pluto's 
Cheek.” But I am mystified with 
talking of him, and shall lay down 
pen till after dinner. 

Till toddy-time, 
Adieu. 


If the bell rings true, Christopher, 
it behoves you to bestir yourséf— 
They're reprinting the New Monthh 
in Kamtschatka ; and the two Londons 
have united their forces, and, as Col- 
man says, become Pe 


‘* Two single Gentlemen roll'd into one.” 


Mr Joyee Gold has sold the proprie- 
torship of his Magazine, and contri- 
butes to prop its falling namesake 
And let me tell you, Mr Gold’s con 
tributors are not to be sneezed at— 
Deacon is a cleverish fellow ; and, to 
rw it to you, I'll give you a songof 

is from Gold’s London, No. XY. put 
into the mouth of one of his present 
coadjutors. i 


* Oh! I’m the gallant lecturer, as all vol do know, 


Who with pen and paper, word and d 


make such a raree-show; 


I write and write, from spleen and spite, and when my wit is vain, 
I change the language of the joke, and write it down again, 
With my flocci, nauci, nihili, pili, &c. 


“ My head, like petty bankers, (I speak it not in fun ;) 
Can sign a check for small accounts, but cannot stand a run. 


Tis ever 
But, like 


n, day and night, for customers to come,— 
e Bank whose firm is gone, there’s nobody at home. 


With my flocci, nauci, &c. 
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1998") Letter from Alexander Sidney Trott, Esq. . 
je@When first my"youthful intellects were runni toywastey, nj 
a hisper’d, (hang hisn for’t,) ‘< *** as have a taste 
«se$o I got a taste for politics, and to secure the pelf, _, 


Some demon w 


os I knew the world loved prodigies, I wrote upon myself. 


S% 


te 


With my flocci, nauci, &c. 


« But, alas! the reading public have neither sensé nor taste, 


».«For they let my youthful intellect, like poppies, run to waste ; 
, forgive me while I weep,) 
And never slept a wink myself,—my readers fell asleep. 


And though I wrote by day and night, 


With my flocci, nauci, &c. 


», Then I mareh’d up to my publisher in Paternoster-Row, 


oaAs Goldsmith says, ‘ remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow ;’ 


And slow, indeed, my volume sold,—more slow, alas! than sure, 
And hinted, if I wrote for cash, I always should be poor. 
, With my flocci, nauci, &c. 


’ “Ina rage, then, from the public I demanded restitution, 
. »And humbugg’d them most nobly at the Surrey Institution ; 


I talk’d of poems, tales, and plays, for one delicious season, 


But my lectures, like the Cockney Odes, had neither rhyme nor reason. 


With my flocci, nauci, &c. 


‘‘ My next book turn’d on politics, so constant and so true, 

But was gather’d to its fathers by the Quarterly Review. 

Old Gifford roar’d in thunder, like a lion in his lair, 

And placed me in his pillory, egad ! and fixed me there. 
With my flocci, nauci, &c. 


“ Then loud the laugh against me turn’d, and ‘ deeper, deeper still,’ 


While the stupid savage grinn’d at such an instance of his skill ; 

He shew’d me as a specimen, in terms of low abuse, 

A kind of winged animal—a genus of the goose. 
With my flocei, nauci, &c. 


“ But I lash’d him for his impudence and gross vituperation, 


And call’d him (was I right, my friend ?) ‘ a torment to the nation ;’ 


And the public took my work so well, they came to me for more, 


And like the pit at Drury-Lane, they bawl’d aloud, ‘ Encore !’ 


With my flocci, nauci, &c. 


“‘ Then curse, for aye, the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 

One fill’d my héad with flattery, the other with abuse,— 

One call’d me an ingenious hack, the other answer’d ‘ Nay ;’ 

And to my sorrow be it said, the ‘ Nays’ have got the day. 
With my flocci, nauci, &c. 


“ But now, with Mr ******** Jeave, I'll end my comic song, 

And like young Rapid in the play, I’ll ‘ damme, push along.’ 

So here’s a toast for all to drink, ’twill cheer the festive scene, 

And give a zest to merriment, ’tis— ******** Magazine. 
With my flocci, nauci, &c. 


“It reminds me of that image which no modern can surpass, 

For its skull is made of lead, and its face is made of brass ; 

And its head, like a fine Alderman of blessed name, is ‘ Wood,’ 

And its sense, by Syntax privilege, is sometimes understood. 
With my flocci, nauci,” &c. 


To be sure, these Cockneys are in- life they have left to the incredibility 
corrigible fellows ; they owe the little .of their impudence. As no one reads 
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no one-ean believe them guil 
eee ing sins of impudence jms 
ted to them. —— of the 
reading public, I’m confident, do not 
credit Leigh Hunt of the Examiner's 
having the effrontery to preface a 
pamphlet of his with * dear Byron’—but 
that's nothing.’ In his sketch of By- 
ron, signed with his own (?, in a late 
number of his paper, he speaks thus 
of his lordship :— 

“ For the drama, whatever good 

es such a writer will always put 
Porth. we hold that he has no more 
qualifications than we have.” * 

What a we for his Cockannic Ma- 
jesty- He proceeds to state the cause 
of his friend Byron’s affectation of re- 
serve and seclusion: he speaks from 
personal knowledge, that it is all owing 
to his lordship’s being such a ninny- 
hammer and a@ nonentity, that he 
eould not help being swayed and lord- 
ed over by any one, whom he admit- 
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ted to an intimacy with hims / 
a Cockney’s idea of Childe‘ 

Now, the fact is, Leigh 
horribly annoyed at not. being» git] 
praised or abused in Don J 
the Queen’s will rape 
Wood, it knows so such person 
tant. We must allow this to beivery 
mortifying to a great man ; but then 
how mean thus to half-beg, halfpro, 
voke mention. I hope, however, hig 
Satannic Majesty will not stoopto 
know his Cockannic brother, nor ex 


be 


of the age, to one, who may, 
merit the name of friend from him, 
but who, without a pretence, hasithe 
impudence to aspire to the su 
honour of being his foe. “‘ I’m rq 
Mr North, believe me, yoyr faithful 
Gossip, . 9 
ALEXANDER SyDNEY TROTTs« 
August 25. 





* We pu 
ever published. 


taking notice some day next week of the only dramatic sketch Leigh 
Tis in his Indicator ; and such nonsense, Good Heavens ! 





MR SNAPFLINT’S VISIT TO THE MINISTER OF GLENLONELY=TROUT, DURING 


THE SHOOTING SEASON. 


Havine agreed with my friend, Mr 
Snapflint, to accompany him in a walk 
up into the moors, through which he 
meant to shoot, in going to Visit the 
minister of Glenlonely-trout, we rose 
early enough to breakfast at eight 
o'clock. In the country I neither shoot 
ner do any thing else but only walk, 


eat, breathe, and lead a contemplative . 


life. Therefore, while my friend Mr 
Snapflint was e below, in getting 
out his dog from the barn, and prepa- 
ring his gun, I looked out from the 
window to judge of the weather. The 


wind was sweeping over an undulating . 


field of corn, and bearing, across it, 
the broken shadows of a few light 
clouds ; but these were no more than 
a transient interruption of the sun- 
shine. Mrs Snapflint, who was in the 
room, observing this, said, we should 
have a pleasant walk, and began to fill 
out the tea. Our breakfast consisted 
of a a beef-ham, and toasted bread, 
for they were not near enough any 
town to get rolls. 

When our breakfast was over, we 
went to take the road, accompanied by 
Flora, a one-eyed pointer, who, on 
some occasion, had suffered from small< 


shot, but still made good use of herre- 
maining eye. When walking, £ dis 


_like conversation, and rather wish to. 


be permitted to fall into a lethargy.of 
mind, submitting entirely to the in 
fluences of nature and of the atmos 
sphere. ‘Therefore, little conversation: 
passed between. us } and-we soon got: 
off the public road, into the moomp 
following here and there the track 
carts. ’ 
The aspect of moorland grounds. 


: 
’ 


pleases the mind in a certain way, by. 


not presenting particular objects to 
draw the attention or disturb the 
mind’s equilibrium. One ascent of 
heather stretches away behind another; 


and the atmosphere shifts and changes» 


its clouds impartially over them all 
The wind of marshy moors hasa-kind 


of rankness which subdues the mind: 


to the spirit of the place. The soil 
breathes forth its sad sentiments, and 
we feel them through our nostrils 
The water, also, in any little brook, 
shews by its brownness, that it was 


forced: to receive the flavour of the 


moss. This flavour has no charms for 
me, for it speaks of some of thedamp-< 
est, and saddest of nature’s stuff} 
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1993] Mr Snapflint's Visit to the Minister of Glenlonely-Trout. 


favour, however, which many a one 
likesin peat-reek, whiskey. Moors 
cherish and retain a atmo- 
of their own, which is never 
er dispersed and conquered by 
the power of the sun. 
, The inhabitants of such places seem 
to like best whatever is well seasoned 
with their own air ; and they look uf 
on'strangers, without pleasure at t 
novelty of the sight, but rather view 
them as intruders, breaking in upon 
the common tenor of their thoughts. 
We saw a little girl sitting on a hill- 
ock tending cattle, and wrapping round 
herself a piece of old blanket to de- 
fend her from the wind and rain. 

Mr Snapflint made many along cir- 
cuit with his dog, while I continued 
walking forward towards such points 
ashe, from time to time, directed me. 
We saw that there was a shower co- 
ming on, and we turned our course 
toa cottage that was within sight. I 
was glad at the thought of going in 
there awhile ; for, on elevated grounds 
the perpetual sounding of the blast in 
one’s ears overpowers the senses. On 
going down into a small hollow where 
the stood, I felt as.if an im- 
mense orchestra had suddenly stopped, 
so great was the change to compara~ 
tivesilence and tranquillity. 

We knocked at the door of the house, 
but it was fastened, and there seemed 
to beno person within. In the mean- 
time, down came the plump of rain, 


ringing upon an unscraped porridge- 

that stood against the wall, and 

ing heartily, with might and main, 
upon a large dunghill, till the water 
came leaping from off it in every di- 
rection. We therefore went into a 
byre which was open, and found there 
asingle cow, ruminating over some cut 


grass. 

_ Being by this time a good deal fa- 
tigued, F sat down on a wheel-barrow, 
very well pleased, for the breath of 
cows: fills with wholesome odour the 
place where they are ; and, Lord Jus- 
tice-Clerk Macqueen, in a law-plea 
concerning a byre which was complain- 
ed of'as a nuisance in a coyntry town, 


said on the bench, to the other judges, 
“Od, I like the smell of cow-dung 
very weel mysel.” ‘This remark shew- 
ed the sagacity of his lordship’s nos- 
tils, which acknowledged due respect 
for an. animal that has been the object 
of among so many different 
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nations; and, if he had died on the 
banks of the Ganges, he would, accord. 
ing to Voltaire’s notion, without any 
reluctance, have died with a cow’s tail 
in his ee 3 but not with an inten- 
tion to mock at religion, by mimicki 
the forms of sw tition = for Mane 
queen ee =, 

Whi ese thoughts were i 
through my mind, the rain had dimin 
nished, and a little child came peeping 
to the door, saying, ‘‘ Eh, des a man 
Presently a woman, with a weather- 
beaten countenance, looked in, and 
said, “‘ Weel, freends, what are ye 
about here?” We told her that we 
had come there only for shelter, and 
she asked us into the house. After 
some hints from us about eating, she 
produced from a black pot that hung: 
over the fire, some trouts that had been 
frying in the bottom of it. These, 
with some hot potatoes, served to allay 
our hunger in the meantime ; and 
though she rejected our offered money 
good naturedly with a violent bounce, 
we put it into the hands of the little 
child. Mr Snapflint did not leave any 
of the game at the house, for the mo-« 
ney was better to them, and he meant 
to make another use of his moorfowl. 
We therefore returned to our walk. 

Ascending still farther up the heights, 
we separated fora while, Mr Snapflint 
shaping his course round the borders: 
of a wet place, and I pursuing my way 
along the side of ym , and sometimes 
taking a rest on e grey pieces of 
rock, that shot up through "he soil. 
I saw the sportsman at a distance 
occasionally sending forth from. his, 
gun puffs of smoke, which hung in 
the air for a moment and then dis- 
appeared. 

When we had walked a while, Mr 
Snapflint beckoned tome to come to the 
point of an eminenge, from whence he 
shewed me the mifister’s house, about 
a mile off. I saw that his game-bag 
was not mre We agreed that he 
should desist from using his gun any: 
more; and proceed straight on, for it 
was now near dinner-time. The coun- 
try before us sloped down towards a 
more cultivated region, in which was 
situated the manse of Glenlonely-trout, 
beside a small valley. 

We soon reached the road that led 
to the house. It was a path overhu 
with plum-trees, which had dropped, 
here and there, some of their purple= 
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coloured fruit among the grass. On 


a ing to the house, we saw Mr 
Cimonrtnt himself, going in at his 
barn-door, carrying a sheaf of bar- 
ley under each arm, for he was getting 
in a small crop from a neighbouring 
field, and some other of his people fol- 
lowed bearing as many sheaves as they 
could, each in the manner that he 
found easiest for his sinews. Mr Gil- 
mourton, though in an old suit of 
clothes, was dressed clerically to a cer- 
tain extent, that is to say, he was in a 
black coat, a black waistcoat, and black 
breeches, but from these there was a 
harsh transition to white worsted stock- 
ings. He was not long in depositing 
his sheaves, and coming to meet us, 
shewing that hé was glad to see either 
strangers or friends. 

His wife and he lived on their glebe 
in great ease, for they had no children. 
As Mr Gilmourton was deficient in ta- 
lents for the pulpit, and rather dilatory 
in making up his sermons, he rejoiced 
when any young clergyman came to 
visit him on a Saturday, and staid to 
preach next day. And he told us there 
was one, at that time, up stairs with 
his wife. “On Wednesday last,” said 
Mr Gilmourton, “ she entered her six- 
tieth year, and she is as stout and hale 
as ever ; and I’m not at all ailing my- 
self. Its a lang while, Mr Snapflint, 
since I hae gotten fou ; but I hae seen 
the day——”_ Here his wife cried out 
from an upper window, “ Toot, ye hae 
seen the day,and ye bae seen the day— 
Wouldna it be better, instead of stand- 
ing clavering there, to bring up the twa 
gentlemen to get something after their 
walk? How are you, Mr Snapflint? 
You're welcome here. A sight 0’ you 
is gude for sair een.” Accordingly, 
having been led up to the parlour, we 
found Mrs Gilmourton sitting on one 
side of the fire-place, and on the other 
the clergyman, a serious youth, with 
a large greasy round face, by name Mr 
Glebersmouth. He was examining 
some ~~ of petrified moss, which 
he took from the chimney-piece ; but 
he did not seem likely to take a bite 
of them, for his lips had a buttery 
softness that was evidently waiting for 
dinner-time. 

In the meantime, we got some cur- 
rant wine, as being the fittest thing 
for the forenoon. Looking round the 
minister's dwelling, I found it was a 
snug and comfortable place,though the 
ornaments were few. A stuffed black. 


Mr Snapflint’s Visit to the Minister of Glenlonely~Trout.. 


cock and a snipe stood on a side.tableg 
and a wasp’s byke was hung at 
the windows. There were also some 
curious pease, a potatoe of a 
ful shape, and an uncommonly 
stalk of corn. Over the fire-placey 
Gilmourton had fixed a print, repte., 
senting a sederunt of the fifteen Lords: 
of Session, in their = rem. on the 
bench, all portraits. This was aniohs 
ject of great interest to him, whorliye): 
far from Edinburgh, and who, atethé 
same time, wished to know whatoway 
going on in the courts of law, and-every 
change that occurred there, 
he heard of the death of any of the 
Lords, he was very curious’ to ‘agi 
certain who should come into: jhis 
place ; and, to assist his , he. 
generally marked off the portrait’ of 
the deceased judge with a stroke of 
a lead pencil. it 
He then mentioned a butcher, ‘ong 
of the inhabitants of a neighbouring 
town, who had been unfortunate, 
who had gone to Edinb to geta 
general discharge of his debts; afte: 
surrendering all his property.) “Ip 
was as well for me,” said Mr Gilmours, 
ton, “ that he did not buy the twelve 
rows of potatoes which he bid forat 
my roup last harvest.” Mr Glebers: 
mouth asked, *‘ What would you 
have got for them?”—* De'il a's. 
ver !” replied Mr Gilmourton, - 
ing his hand along a table. Déilt 


stiver!” repeated Mrs Gilmourton; 
“* What's the man saying? We shoul 


na hear that frae you.” She was.ak 
ways cutting her husband shorty\net 
from ill nature, but from a desiree 
keep him right in his sayings;:and 
this last observation of her's raiseds 
loud laugh from the jocular wets 
flint.and me, at the minister's 
pence. ait 
As our hostess began to question Mr 
Snapflint minutely about his wifeand 
children, I took that opportunity 
walking out alone, to observe the sit 
ation of the place. I went down ila 
Glenlonely-trout, which was @ 
valley, with some natural wood imit; 
but the rivulet in the middle wasofte 
shewn quite uncovered. The sunshom 
straight through its pellucid wates 
upon the gravelly bottom, so 

any trouts had been stirring,’ 
might have been seen at a 
able distance. The rocks heres 
there sent forth clumps of hazel 
bramble also spreading out its thomy 
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ams, with their black and shining 
fruit) was intermingled with the long 
broom, whose dry pods were heard 
ing and opening of their own ac- 
cord, under the heat. The humming 
of insects pervaded the air, and where- 
ever the soil was without verdure, it 
appeared baked and yellow. But where 
there was grass, the wild bee was seen 
dambering heavily upon some solitary 
head of small white clover. It is in 
like these that the local inspi- 
ration of Scottish poetry seems to work, 
and mother Earth there assails and im- 
es the heart for some acknow- 
ent of natural affection. I would 
not willingly long submit to such in- 
fluences ; but, while one must yield 
alittle to them on the spot, I thought 
of the poet Burns, as a person educa- 
ted entirely under the spell. ‘The spi- 
rit ofsuch places took him up, and ani- 
mated him ; and this, mingled with 
the passion of love, filled him with poe- 
tical feeling. For awhile he was en- 
tranced with kissings among the scent- 
“ed birches; but, at last, the whole 
ended in bad whisky. Such, I thought, 
are the ways of the world. And then 
, ing along the same path by 
which I had descended, I saw, at a 
distance, a person beckoning to me, 
and found it was a summons to come 
in to dinner. 

On reachmg the door, another 
huge,red-haired servant lass appeared, 
panting with haste ; for she had been 
seeking me over the fields in an op- 
posite direction. And when I came 
again into the parlour, Mr Gilmourton 
said, “* You are lucky to have arrived 
ingude time.” Dinner was soon placed 
on'the table, and we drew round. Mrs 
@ilmourton said, “‘ Wheesht ! Maister 
Glebersmouth is gunta gie us a grace.” 
The. young clergyman immediately 
shut his eyes, and twisting open his 
mouth, said grace. We then sat down 
to dinner, which was soup, and a leg 
of roasted mutton, with a boiled fowl 
and ham ; and afterwards a brace of 
muir-fowl was brought in ; and Mrs 
Gilmourton said, “‘ Here is what Mr 
Snapflint handed into our pantry.” 
Onwhich Mr Snapflint observed, ““ We 

had an excellent dinner already, 
— should have kept the birds till 
day for yourselves, or other vi- 


sitors."—‘* Na, troth, no we,” replied 
‘MrsGilmourton, “what's in our wame 
ino in our testament, and we'll soon 
getting mair.” While this conver- 

™.. 
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sation was passing, the servant-maid, 
who has been already mentioned, was 
struggling with a bottle of porter be- 
tween her knees, and Mr Gilmourton, 
seeing that the cork resisted all her 
strength, desired her to give it to Mr 
Glebersmouth, and let him try to draw 
it. He accordingly did so, and suc- 
ceeded ; but the bottle had been placed 
near the fire, and when it was opened, 
went off like a cannon. There being no 
vessel ready on the table, Mr Glebers- 
mouth rose to give it to the servant~ 
maid, and drove her, covered with 
suds and froth, from the room. Only 
a small quantity was left for us to 
drink ; and, as Mr Gilmourton liked 
allusions to the law, I could not help 
saying, this was like a Cessio Bonorum, 
after prodigality, and that we, like 
the creditors, must be contented with 
what remained unspent. 

Mr Gilmourton then called for a 
dram, which, he said, he liked al- 
ways to see after dinner. Three kinds 
were produced, gin, brandy, and High- 
land whisky, besides a smoother li- 
queur, which had been composed by 
Mrs Gilmourton for her female visitors. 
There being no ladies present, ‘she 
wished me to taste the sweet dram. 
“* Na, na,” said Mr Gilmourton, “ gie 
him the gin.”—“ Toot, gie him a fid- 
dlestick,” replied Mrs Gilmourton ; 
“ mind your ain end o’ the table, and 
let him judge for himsel.” 

After dinner, Mr Snapflint asked, 
what was the reason that the Laird 
of * * * * * * was cutting down 
the fir planting that used to shelter 
his parks? Mr Gilmourton answer- 
ed, that the laird had many ni- 
ary claimants to satisfy, and that he 
was glad, in the first place, to resort 
to any expedient for paying off some 
persons, who werethreatening him with 
personal diligence-—‘‘ Ay, trowth,” 
said Mrs Gilmourton, “‘ he maun scart 
first whar he finds the bitin’ yuckiest, 
as they say.” 

After some more conversation, this 
outspoken old lady rose, and left us to 
our punch ; and the evening passed 
pleasantly, till we saw from the win- 
dew that the sun was approaching to- 
wards the horizon, and the longer 
shadows falling from the mountains. 
The minister insisted, that before our 
departure we should take tea, which 
was to be immediately. Till 
then, he said, Mr Glebersmouth and 
I might go-down and take a turn in 
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Ais garden, which was not far from the 
house. { 

- We went, and found it a fine, tran- 
quil, and sheltered place, well stocked 
with cauliflowers, pease,and artichokes. 
And not far from these rose a pigeon- 
house, from whence sweet cooingssome- 
times mingled with a dashing among 
some trees below, from the same brook 
that ran through Glenlonely-trout. 
‘At another place roses, ranunculuses, 
and other flowers grew, beside a small 
hot-house, which the minister kept 
for his own amusement. The air here 
was so pleasant to breathe, that I took 
‘a turn or two along the gravel walk, 
and thought of the ** dum. manet 
blanda voluptas” of Lucretius. But 
Mr Glebersmouth reminded me that 
it was time to go in, and, as he and I 
were standing with our faces turned 


‘towards an old wall; we sdw thélgs 
vant-maid, already mentioned, 
leaping over a three-bar gate, 
Nounce that the tea was readly/eyy, 
returned to the house: Mr 
was already | his tea, 
‘went to get on the accoutrementi}, 
had brought with him. a 
Afterwards, when we" had’ 
leave of Mrs Gilmourton and they 
clergyman, Mr Gilmourton ‘cameg 
-with us, and offered to me an old’ 
haired poney ; for he said it wa 
best to ride home after the forenogif; 
fatigue ; but I answered, ‘that’ 
no exertion at all to walk Back,’ 
meant to go in the nearest’ direétion, 
Therefore, shaking hands with thedl 
minister, we returned to the road, aid 
got home under a beautiful harvest 
sky, filled with stars. ed 
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MRS OGLE OF BALBOGLE, 


** * * * << T have met with her seve- 
ral times,” said Mr Jamphler, “ and 
I cannot make myself acquainted with 
her. I am told she s much 
admirable humour, and is able to de- 
ceive, by her personations, even her 
ahost intimate friends. But somehow 
we never pet more acquainted than at 
first ; 1 should like, above all things, 
to see a spetimen of her performances. 
I think, however, that her natural 
‘™maoner is so peculiar, that she could 
not disguise herself from me.” 

His friend regretted the dryness 
between him and the young lady, and 
the disappointment he had himself 
suffered ; for he had expected much 
amusement from the keen encounter 
of two such wits. 

One day, when the greater number 
of the same party were invited to dine 
with Mr Jam r, and while, after 
coming from the Parliament-house, he 
was dressing for dinner, two ladies 
were announced, desiring to see him 
on some very urgent business. They 
were shewn into*the library, and he 
presently joined them. 

The eldest of the two was a large 
matronly ‘ kintra-like wife,” with 
tortoise-shell spectacles, dressed in a 
style considerably more ancient than 
the fashion. She rustled in stiff drab- 
coloured lutestring ; wore a hard mus- 
lin apron, covered with large tam- 
boured. flowers. On her hands, she 


had white linen gloves, and sei Sor 
head, a huge black silk bonnet, gamsy 


and full, and shaped something dike 
the tuft of a tappit hen. -Hereim 


anion had the air of a simplé-gil, 

ashful and blushing, pat wiles 
tain significant expression ne 
that said, as it were, ‘‘Icould 


“would.” ee 


“ Ye’ll no ken me, Mr Jamphia, 
I’se warrant,” said the matron ;"*tat 
aiblins ye maun hae heard o’ mes‘¥m 
MrsOgleo’ Balbogle, and I hae comeim 
til Edinburgh, and anes errant, totake 
the benefit o’ your counsel ; for ye 
maun ken, Mr Jamphler, that Ihe 
heard ye’re a wonderful clever bodie 
baith at book lair, and a’ other pats 
and particularities o’ knowledge: “a 
trouth, if a’ tales be true, Mr Jat 
phler, they say the like o’ you ‘iam 
been seen in our day, nor in our 
thers’ afore us, and that ye cam gie® 
advice in a manner past the <<. 
o’ man’s power. In short, Mr Jam 
phler, it’s just a curiosity touber 
what's said o’ your ability in the law; 
and 1 thought I would never bep® 

rly righted, unless I could geile 
help o’ your hand. For mine’sakitik 
case, Mr ew ee it’s — ‘hie 
0’ a sma’ capacity that can tak itiap; 
Ssstrpentoven i wiedl fain hope item 
past your comprehension,’ Mr: 
phler. Na, Mr Jamphier, ye maa 
fash at me, for ye ken it’s <— 
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it Mrs Ogle of Balbogle, 


great straits and difficulties. I am, 


was saying, Mrs Ogle o’ Balbogle, 

it wie of auld Balbogle.—O he was 
gn excellent character, and if he had 
been to the fore, I wouldna hae need- 
ed to trouble you, Mr Jamphler, wi’ 
ony com laint. But he’s win awa’ out 
ants senful world, and I’m a poor 
widow ; howsomever, Mr Jam- 

, they tell me there’s no the like 

g you for making the widow’s heart 


’ Mr Jamphler was by this time be- 

come rather impatient—the dinner- 

hour was etic, Pye BT mg ne. 

tarily expecting his guests, he said, 

# Medam, I am at {his time particu- 

Jarly engaged, and it would be as well 
to see your agent.” 

My augent !” exclaimed Mrs Ogle 
of Balbogle. ‘‘ Ye’re my augent— 
I'll hae nae ither but you—I hae come 
here for nae ither purpose than to con- 
fer wi’ you anent my affair———” 

“ Well, but what is it—what is it ?” 
interrupted the counsellor, a little 


= Mr Jamphler, sit down—sit your 
ways down beside me,” cried Mrs Ogle 
of Balbogle, “‘ and hear my case. Ye 
needna be feart, Mr Jamphler, o’ ony 
seaith frae me. 1 wadna meddle wr 
the like o’ you—and that’s my own 
dochter, she's come wi’ me for insight. 
Look up, Meg—’am sure ye hae nae 
need ‘to haud down your head like a 
tawpy. Mr Jamphler, she’s no an ill- 
‘far’t lassie ye see, and she'll hae some- 
thing mair than rosy cheeks for her 
tocher—and, Mr Jamphler, she’s come 
o’ gentle blood—we’re nane o’ your 
muslin manufacturers ; na, na, Mr 
Jamphler. I’m the Laird of Barwullw 
ton’s only dochter mysel, and my fa- 
ther left me a bit land—I’m sure I 
needna ca’t a bit, for it’s a braw blaud 
—But to make a lang tale short, I had 
on the burn side—ye'll aiblins, Mr 
Jamphler, ken the Crokit burn?” 

-*T think, madam,” said Mr Jam- 
phier, it would be as well to haye 
your case stated in a memorial.” 

“Memorial, Mr Jamphler! Na, na, 
Mr Jamphler—nae memorials for me. 
Ye're to be my memorial and testi- 
mony, and a’ that I require.” 

“T beg, then, madam, that you will 

some other time, for at present I 

am very particularly engaged,” inter- 


‘Tupted the counsellor, levying the ut- 


~ forbearance on his natural urba- 
y. ' 
Vou. X, 


“« Mr Jamphler, ye maun thole 
me, for what I Y your ability 
a matter o re 

ad my word, madam, if is ims 
for me to attend to you 4 
ger at this time,” exclaimed 

amphler. . 

** Noo, Mr Jamphler, really that’s 
no like you ; for Thomas Ellwand, the 
tailor in the Canongate; whar I stay 
—he taks in a’ the books 
and brags ye’re 0’ a ty to rule @ 
kingdom—what will he say, when he 
hears ye wouldna — an hour 
frae your tea to pleasure’ a helpless 
widow ; for I see by my watch it’s 
near five o'clock, and so I sup 
ye’re hyte for your drap o’ het water. 
O, Mr Jamphler, I hope ye hae more 
concern for the like o me, and that 
ye'll no falsify your repute for discern 
ment in the judgment of Thomas Ell« 
wand—he says, that nobody can draw 
a strae afore your nose unkent. Aiblins, 
Mr Jamphler, ye're acquaint wi’ Tho- 
mas—he's a desperate auld farrant 
creature—he wasna pleased with the 

vernment here, so he took an o’ersea 
jaunt to America, and married a wife 
—a very worthy woman. It would 
do you gude, Mr Jamphler, to see 
how content they live.” 

** Madam,” said Mr Jamphliler, 
“‘ pray what is the business on which 
you want to consult me ?” 

‘* Business! Mr Jamphler, it’s a 
calamity—it’s a calamity, Mr Jam- 
phler !” exclaimed Mrs Ogle of Balbo- 
gle, spreading the hands of astonish- 
ment. “ But I >| mysel, now I 
see what for ye had been so impa- 
tient—I forgot to gie you a fee ; there 
it is, Mr Jamphler, a gowden guinea 
—full weight.” 

*¢ But what are the circumstances?” 

“€ Circumstances! Mr Jamphler.— 
I’m no in straightend circumstances ; 
for, as I was telling you, Mr Jam- 
phler, I’m the relic o auld Balbogle 
—Lang will it be, Mr Jamphler, be- 
fore I get sic anither gudeman—but 
it was the Lord’s will to tak him to 
himsel, wi a i oO Sng out, — 

ear past on the night o Mononday 
haved right days. Th ! Mr Jamphler, 
but his was a pleasant. end—weel it 
will be for wm and me, Mr Jamphler, 
if we can slip awa’ into the arms of 
our Maker like him. He was sar 
croint, Mr Jamphler, before he di 
and his death was a gentle - 
tion, for he had — a heavy 
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handfu’—but at last he gaed out o’ 
this life like the snuff o’ a candle. 
Howsomever, “Mr Jam: , being, as 
I:was saying, left a widow—it’s a sair 
thing, Mr J , to be a widow— 
I had a’ to do, and my father having 
left me, among other things, o' m 
bairns’ part of gear—for the Barwul- 
lupton gaed, as ye ken, to my auld 
brother the laird, that married Miss 
Jenny Ochiltree o’ the Mains ; a very 
ereditable connection, Mr Jamphler, 
and a genteel woman—she can play 
on the spinnet, Mr Jamphler. But 
no to fash you wi’ our family divisions 
—amang other things, there was on 
my bit grund a kill and a mill, situate 
on the Crokit burn, and I lent the 
kill to a neighbour to dry some aits— 
And, Mr Jamphler, O whata sight it 
was to me—the kill took low, and the 
mill likewise took wi't, and baith gied 
just as ye would say a crakle, and no- 
thing was left but the bare wa’s and 
the steading. Noo, Mr Jamphler, 
wha’s to answer for the damage? How- 
sumever, Mr Jamphler, as I can see 
that it’s no an aff-hand case, I'll bid 
you gude day, and ye'll consider o’t 

in the morn, when Ill come to you 
afore the Lords in the Parliament- 
House” 

** Good Heavens!” exclaimed Mr 
Jamphler, w) ile Mrs Ogle of Balbo- 
gle, rising and going towards the win- 

iow, cried, “‘O! Mr Jamphler, the 
coach that brought us here—I would 
ae but in a coach to ex Jam- 
But it’s gone—O! Mr Jam- 

phier, as I’m a wee o’ a lamiter wi’ the 


Mrs Ogle of Batbogle. 






rheumaticks, will ye hae the kin 


just to rin ‘out for » coach to mmeR 
very muckle obliged to YOu, 


Jamphler ; it’s but.a 
whar the coaches are biding OM outs 


look.” - a 7 
Mr Jamphler rung the bell, and or. 
dered his servant to fetch instantly 4 


‘‘ But, Mr Jamphler,” resumed 
Ogle of Balbogle ; ‘‘ I hae another fi 
vour to ask, ye maun ken I’m some, 
times tormented wi’ that devilry they 
call the tooth-ache ; are ye 
wi’ ony doctor that can do me good ?” 
—Mr Jampbler immediately mention. 
ed our friend and correspondent, the 
Odontist.—* Eh!” said Mrs Ogle of 
— “ the famous Doctor Scott! 
Butwhar does he bide, Mr Jamphler?”’ 
The urbane counsellor mentioned hig 
address. “ Ah! but, Mr Jamphlen: 
ye maun write it down—for I haebut’ 
a slack memory.” Mr Jamphler did’ 
so immediately ; but the Yad ON 
looking at the , said, “ Ne, na, 
Mr Jamphler, that winna do—I: 
read Greek—ye maun pit it: in 
Scotch—I’m nane of your novel leds 
dies, but Mrs Ogle o’ Balbogle.” : 
Jamphler was in consequence obliged 
to write the address more legibly, a 
the coach coming to the door, the lady 
and her daughter withdrew. Mr Jame 
sia then joined the company in the 

rawing-room, and soon ua 
oung lady, in ia persona, with 
The Orlontist’s ac ines in te hand, was 
announced as Mrs Ogle of Balbogle. 





AN EXPOSTULATORY LETTER TO C. NORTH, ESQ. 


Concerning certain Parts of his past Conduct. 


Mr Nortu,—I wonder how it is 
that you can allow any of your con- 
tributors to defend you from the silly 
outcries against Maga ; and I wonder 
more, how any person should be so 
absurd as to sw such a defence 


. Defend what ?. The work, 


the opus magnum, which, after havin 
be tak dows: ol the. rascally Whig 
population,” has proceeded, in its 
stre » to introduce a new mode of 
on , and ee philoso- 
» politics, an ite letters. Pe- 
4 the t, that one pen should 
be drawn to nd that which is im- 
pregnable—which, rejoicing in its own 


might, laughsat the applauseof friends, 
and the threats of enemies. . The per 
son who could such a ry 4 
must have had his mind blinded 

the brightness of its pages; and he 
who would attempt to wipe off any of 
its fancied faults, reminds me of one 
who holds up a farthing candle to aid 


the blaze of the noon-day sun, because 


some misty spots may have a 

upon it. Really some of your com 
tributors must have been greatly daz 
zled—they must have been seeing ob 
jects double—before they could 

that any of the dirty aspersions of 
your enemies. required a serious ai 
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swers No! I.cannot but conceive of 
you a8 a conqueror going forth in 

might, and whatever enemy you 
ject, you straightway array yourself, 
and do him battle with his own wea- 
:—'The pert infidel Reviewer you 
overthrow with his boasted satire ; 
the Anti-English Reformer you over- 
whelm with honest argument ; and 
theimmoral Cockneys you silence with 
the frown of your virtuous scorn. Is 
not this the fai of all warfare? 
Most certainly it is, and “‘ there is an 
end of the matter.” 

This is the reasoning, Christopher, 
that I would use w the occasion. 
And I would p than this ; I 
would contend, that, before you ap- 
upon the field, there was no- 
ing like honest fighting to be found ; 
with the other improvements 


ae 


[ 


pests of society, who, from some offen- 
sive quality, reckoned. themselves safe 
from punishment, were to be assailed 
without hurting the honour of the as- 
sailant. Did not the Edinburgh Re- 
view consider itself secure in the do- 
mination which it had obtained over 
the opinions of the le, and over 
the fate of aspirants for literary dis- 
tinction, unti 
pee the magic circle that sur- 

it, and held up its principles 
in their true pollution to the world ? 
Did not the Scotsman reckon himself 
protected by his vulgarity, and by the 
coarseness of his abuse, until you ven- 
tured. to expose the darkness of the 
cave.in which the reptile had hid 
himself, and to shew the total igno- 
rance and ignity ‘by which the 
— bee paw = not the 

ost of prating dem es, 
who harangue Pa hustin vat sedi 
ttous assemblies, who scribble in radi- 
cal new , and who deliver their 
opinions after the toasts at party din- 
hers, consider themselves safe in their 
own insignificance, until you taught 
them, that no sentiment; hostile to 
our constitution in church or state, 
could be broached, unnoticed, or un- 
rebuked, while you were the defender 
of both. These things, Mr Christo- 
pher, were not done in & corner ; and 
even your own modesty cannot con- 
ceal them. A pretty story, indecd, to 
begin to defend that, which all the 
World (worth speaking of) has long 
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293 
ago confessed was the means of intro 
ducing the most au era in the 


history of our land. The only excuse 
I can find for such conduct is, thatj 
all these people now put to rest, 
you have nothing you to do, but 
to allow your contributors to tell in 
what veh it has been done. 

Wi is im ion, even I myself 
could, for a anehiaty alate upon the 
subj How stupendous the idea to. 

back to the time of your com- 
mencement,. and to mark the havoc 
which you have caused in ‘the world ! 
Then, the Whig faction possessed their 
original strength and in: , com~ 
bined with the bitterness of a recent 
defeat. Then, the organ of their sen 
timents, and the cause of much of the 
hese we mag that ee abroad in ~ 
» Was scattering tilence o 
its principles on every aide. Then, 
erd of disappointed patriots, who 
hoped to prosper amidst the ruin 
of the country, were allowed, without 
pry to shed the —- of their 
ice upon every one that supported: 
the constituted authorities of the king- 
dom. Then, sedition and infidelity 
were going arm in arm, shaking the 
allegiance of the peer, and destroying 
the faith of the peasant. Then, was 
there no defence in the hands of Boe 
vérnment, and of the well-disposed, 
the slow operation of laws, which the 
uibble of a lawyer might evade, or 

e political bias of a jury render use~ 
less. Then—but why need I go far~ 
ther—then, in one word, there were 
publications in the ion of the 
friends of disorder, which sent forth, 
one week and Pg day their = 

umnies against the most respectable 
individuals, and the most venerable 
institutions in the country; while 
there were few or none to say that 
these things were base in themselves, 
and full of danger to the community. 
- In these es .- - that 
ou, Christopher, appeared like a ‘war 
die armed for the combat, prepared to 
stand or to fall in the defence of the 
constitution. Hitherto the eaemy had 
been allowed: to waste himself in the 
mere admiration: of his own daring; 
and none had ventured to take up the 
glove which, in the confidence of his 
own might, he had thrown down. Nay, 
his tyranny, from being so long en- 
dured, had seemed to have been visit~ 
ed with a kind of prescriptive right 
upgn the nation ; for though many had 


Its 
the 
had 


to he defended ? 
And are benefits like these to be cast 


atly aside, because some dapper gen- 
Henan hat seckoned bimoclf el ineulted 
in e 


to suppose that you, in em-~ 
Per king in a cause so great, were to 
consult their little sensibilities, and 
mould your conduct according to their 
puling taste? The nature of the duty 
which you undertook, apart from ev 
other consideration, rendered suc 
@ course impossible; and I know, 
that in some of the severest chastise- 
ménts that you have given, you have 
pitied the sufferer while you applied 


** AW this looks like defence ; but as 
such I by no means intend it. I began 
with remonstrance; and though I have 
somewhat, I shall speedily 
‘Why should you, Mr North, allow 
contributors to fret themselves 


interests with your's. 
And more than this, there may be 
some who have hung their fame upon 
some | i iodical, that wishes 
to stand fair with government, and at 
the same time have a sneaking eye to 
the mob ;—some who have felt their 


popularity eclipsed by the brightness 


of your pages ; and it is qiti 
for these te complain. 
so natural, that it would be . 


looks to very potty in coc aa 


call out against the immoderaie: 
duct of another. But because: 
takes place, must it be said that th 
Tories make an outcry agairist 
No, Mr North; that man is uny 
thy of the name, who is not pre 
pared to go every length in 
that glorious constitution 
he was born ; who is not ready tot 
crifice all that is’ nearest and 
to him, before he allows one 
it to be rubbed away, or one 
impurity to be left to soil it.» 
such a man, no half-measures arety 
be adopted. If an enemy a 
our constitution in te 2 expe, 
that enemy is to be ‘silenced, thou 
every chicken-hearted associate 
tremble, and every wavering adherent 
cross himself, an poopie te his de. 
parture. The Whigs may, ahd nium 
call out against such things ; to do's, 
has become, of late, a part of their 
ture—of their constitution, fronnthe 
remembrance of what they themselves 
have suffered ; but let it never’be said; 
that there is one true Pag ds 
thus be found to ftinch in 
danger. If there are such, write them 
down as Whigs, or worse, asi 
persons ; for the man who’ truly te 
eer his king and his country, wil 
honour the instrument that 
tected these in the hour of their grea 
est peril. Yes, I remember well, whtn 
danger was abroad in the land, with 
what wonder many looked.to you,Mr 
Christopher, standing alone and: ws 
aided, in this part of ‘the ‘country @ 
least, opposing your single pe 
prevent the spread of infidelity andd 
anarchy. And if others now app 
upon your side, has it not been sine 
the extremity of the contest has gone 
past? Has it not been to sharecth 
spoil when the foe is overcome? °° 


Relieve me to be your's always, 
A Rue Tony 


Angus, 1st October, 1821. 
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Chaucer and Don Juan. | 


CHAUCER AND DON JUAN, 


‘Pageg are some books which, how- 
ever excellent, a man may make up his 
gccount to read but once in his life. And 
even that once, more for the sake of 
bringing @ general idea of their spirit 
tothecontemplation of literature, than 
anal pleasure their beauties 
Among this class may be 

ed Chaucer ; the perception of 
peculiar eon wea 80 
on understanding irit, as 
the idiom of the age in which 
that a re- » after any 
ervening length of time, can give but 
if it be not aceompa- 

nied with an inconvenient portion of 


trouble. 
Notwithstanding all the research 


and acuteness spent upon the writings 
of Chaucer, little facility of acquaint- 
ance with him has been afforded to 
the: reader. ‘Tyrwhitt’s edition, 


j bw bx msive, is more an ob=- 
ject to. the p — than to the ge- 
lar ; an 


neral scho! » after all, contains 
but a small portion of the poet’s works. 
Urry are not to be relied 

ol Warton is pn gen and learned, 
a digressi ive and vexatious guide. 
Godwin's.idea was an excellent one ;— 
that of giving a picture of the age, with 
the poet for its prominent figure. But 
it turned out a most unwieldy and 
unsatisfactory brace of quartos, con- 
temptible in criticism: d and vi- 
i in its inferences from facts— 
and er unworthy of the genius 
of the biographer.* The restless gloom 


of the I il : I : id li " - ere : the 
page, whtich might have been the light 
and elegant memorial of the poet. And 
instead of dissertation and inquiry con- 
cerning these most frightful of all chap- 
ter-heads—-the feudal system, and the 
middle ages—we t have been pre- 
sented with a narrative suitable to the 
gay and mercurial temper of its sub- 
ject. inn ste 
Considering all this, we really are 
surprised to find ourselves turning over 
the pages of Chaucer ; but somehow or 
other, we recollected having found in 
his verses that mixed quality of humour 
and feeling, which has of become 
so popular. We have been dunned on 
all sides by the names of Byron and 
Juan ; and when the blues had traced 
higher, by those of Pulci and Tassoni, 
as if banter and fun in rhyme, were 
any thing wonderful or new. 

Di by the charlatan exhibi- 
tion of Byron in Don Juan—his toss- 
ing up his feelings to public view, and 
catching them as they fell, writhing on 
pad vee of ridi we treated the 
production in a tone which enhanced 
its merit a great deal too much. It is 
admired, and so will any book that sets 
one half the world laughing at the 
other. , But to the merit of originating 
the serio-comic style, or even of intro- 
ducing it first to English literature, the 
noble author has no claim. We pos- 
sessed it long before the age of either 
his lordship or Pulci. We have it in 
our own old English poet Chaucer, and 





* Asa 7 of the mode of inference adopted in these volumes, we may mention 


idquiry into the lives and habits o 


"the proof of Chaucer’s father having been a merchant ; which, of course, necessitates an 
f the mercantile people of that age. First, Chaucer 


was born in London, by his own confession. Hence, 


“ It renders it extremely probable that London was the abode of his tender years, and 
the scene of his first education. So much is not unlikely to be implied in his giving it 
the appellation of the place in which he was ‘ forth growen.’ Lastly, as he is in this pas- 
sage assigning a reason why, many years after, (in his 56th year,) he interested: himself 
in the welfare, and took a part in the dissensions of the metropolis, it may, with some 
plausibility, be tried, that his father was a merchant ; and that he was himself, by the 
circumstances of his birth, entitled to the privileges of a citizen.” —Vol. I. p. 4. 

Again, the following quotation from the conclusion of the Assemblé of Foules, 


‘¢ T woke, and other bokes took me to, 
To rede upon, and yet I rede alway,” 


gives rise to the following grandiloquent remarks : 
“ This couplet deserved to be quoted as an evidence of the poet’s habits. We have 
ere Chaucer’s own testimony, that he was a man of incessant reading, and literary cu- 
Miosity ; and that even at thirty years of age, and amidst the allurements of a triumph- 
ant and ostentatious court, one of the first and most insatiable passions of his mind, was 


the love of books.”"—Vol. I. p. 445. 


in te: He knew and practised 
fully the secret of his lordship’s wit, 
which amounts simply to this: when 
he is at a loss for a rhyme, be he ever 
so serious, to go into the comic for it, 
rather than remould the line. The 
Canterbury Tales aboundin specimens, 
as of the Frere. 


‘¢ Curteis he was, and lowly of servise, 
Ther n’as no man nowher so vertuous ; 
He was the best begger in all his hous.” 


And in the fine and spirited descrip- 
tion of the Temple of Mars, so much 
admired by Warton and other critics, 
he could not resist being carried away 
by his love of the ludicrous:— — 


“¢ Ther saw I first the derke imagining 
Of felonie, and all the compassing ; 

The cruel ire, red as any glede, 

The pikepurse, and eke the pale drede, 
The smiler, with the knife under the cloke, 
The sleper, brenning withthe blacke smoke, 
The treson of the mordring in the bedde, 
The open warre, with woundes all bebledde, 
The of himself yet saw I there, 

His herte-blood hath bathed all his hair, 
be bar 1 rear in the shode anyght, 

e eth, with mouth gaping upright, 
Yet saw I brent the shi Fy hoppesterres, 
The hunt ystrangled with the wilde beres, 
The sow freting, the child right in the 


cradle, 
The coke yscalled for all his long ladcl.” 


Some of these sudden quirks and 
changes terribly afflict the grave spirit 
of Mr Godwin, who laments most pi- 
teously that the poet should use such 
an expression as the following to the 
delicate Creseide, 


“ But whether that she children had or 
none, 
I rede it nat, therefore I let it gone.” 


Through all his works, indeed, this 
melodramatic feeling prevails, but es- 
pecially in the Troilus and Creseide, a 
Poem, which, in its good and its bad 
ualities, very much resembles Don 
uan, besides being nearly in the same 
stanza. Of its resemblance with re- 
t to the quality we speak of, take 

the following random specimens : 


** This Diomed, as bokes us declare, 
Was in his nedes prest and corageous, 
With stern voice, and mighty limmes 


uare, 
Hardy ana testife, strong and chevalrous, 
Of dedes, like his father Tvdeus. 
And some men sain he was of tonge large ; 
And heire he was of Calydon and Arge.” 


Chaucer and Don Juan. 


*¢ She sobre was, simple, and wise I. 
The best apy eke, that mightbe; ~ 
And godely of hire speche in ‘aa 
Cmeahden cael, ae and fr ie 
Ne never more ne hire pte, 
Tendrehearted and sliding of COTERES 
But truely I can nat tell hire age,”*, wet 
The reputation of Chaucer, 
fered much from having his, 
bury Tales pat forward, lauded, 
edited singly, to the prejudiceof 
other works. They may - allowed to; 
be the wittiest body of poetry -in.om, 
language—unrivalled incomie 
tion, observation, and life, but, 
are greatly deficient in sentiment 
feeling. In spite of the array of critigs: 
against,us, from Warton to Godwin 
we will maintain that the ~— 





rels of Palamon and Arcite are, 

ish and. frigid in. the extreme—its 

pathetic ‘‘ well-a-waies” more-ludis; 

crous than affecting—and the tale its, 

self the very antidote to <_ thing like. 
Griseldis,, 


8 y- The far-fam 
the exception of a few 
we cannot help thinking a most point: 
less and unnatural story: ; and wee. 
joice, in the very teeth of Warton’s lay 
mentation, that Canaee and her magi¢ 
ring were cut off in the flower of their, 
commencement. The poet wrote them, 
it is said, in “‘ his gréen old age,” 
we could have conjectured as ’ 
Weinvain seek in them for the natural 
and warm feelings which abound in his 
earlier works, particularly in the Troi, 
ean oe e,while we have in thein,. 
P. nothing but antry .confirme, 
ed—cold Pia hem 
and Seneca, and bombastic deseripti 
from Statius and Ovid. In the Knightes 
Tale, he describes his personages a8 @ 
dwarf would a giant, or as a cringing, 
herald would his feudal lord,—ats&, 
distance, and in due humility—stiffiny 
dialogue, and frigid in soliloquy. tn 
his ‘Troilus, on the contrary, the poet 
is at his ease, and enters into the dept 
and minuteness of feeling, as if he’was 
at liberty to choose his heroes from 
among his fellow mortals, and tre 
them as such. ‘T'roilus’s first sight, 
Creseide, “in habite blacke,”  gomg 
to the temple, 
“ N’as never sene thing to be praised so. 
derre, 

Norunder cloude blacke so bright a sterre.") 
And his first entertaining the passion 
for her is highly characteristic, 

uite in the easy penctrating. style of 

e Italian octave rhymers : 
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“ Within the temple wente him forth, 
f ? i ; 5 i 
: with every wight about ; 
this lady, and now on t loking, " 
‘Whereso she were of toune or of without, 
‘And ‘tipon case befell, that through a rout 
His eye yperced, and so it went 
‘it on Creseide it smote, and there it stent ; 
‘& And sodainly, for wonder, wext astoned, 
‘And gan her bet* beholde, in thrifty wise ; 
‘0 mercy, (od !” thought he, ‘ where hast 
"thou woned,+ 
Thou arte 80 faire and godely to devise ?” 
‘Therwith his heart began to sprede and rise, 
‘And ‘soft he sighed, lest men might him 
o ‘hear, 
And caught ayen his former playing chear. 
"é She n’as not with the leste of her stature ; 
“Bat all her limmes so well answering 
‘Werin to womanhode, that creature 
Was nevér lesse mannishe in seming ; 
-And eke the pure wise of hire mening 
She shewed well, that men might in her 


paw estate, and womanly noblesse. 


-« Tho’ Troilus right wonder well witha), 
Gan for to like hire mening and hire 


‘Which somedele deignous was, for she let 
, fall , 
jHer loke alite aside, in such manere 


here 
And after that, her loking gan she light, 
That never thought him sene so good a 
sight. 
“ And of hir loke, in him there gan to 
quicken ; 
So grete desire, and suche affectioun,— 
That in his hertes bottom, gan to sticken 
Of her his fixe and ifepe upererons. 
And though he erst had pored up and down, 
Then was he glad his hornes in to shrinke ; 
Unnethes wist he, how to looke or winke. 


“Lo! he that lete him selven so conning, 
And scorned hem that loves paines drien, 

Was full unware that love had his dwelling 
Within the subtil stremes of her eyen,” &c. 


The description of the change which 
the “ tender passion” wrought upon 
nae, is exceedingly beautiful 

just: 


“ But Troilus lay then no longer doun, 
But gat anon upon his stedé baie, 

And in the felde he played the lioun, 

Wo = that Greke that with hita met that 


e. 
And in the toune his manner, thenceforth 


aye 
So fl was, and 


him so in grace, 
That eche him lov 


that loked in his face. 


Chaucer and Don Juan. 


‘¢ For he becamen the most frendly wight, 
The gentilest, and eke the most fre, 

The trustyest, and one the moste knight, 
That in his time was, or elles might be : 
Ded-were his and hié cruilte ; 

Ded, his high porte, :and all ‘his manner 


straunge, 
And’ eche of him: gan, >for: a vertue, 
chaunge.”* : it oc 
Mr Godwin’s mention of the Troilus 
is the most unaccountable criticism 
we ever read. It accuses the 
that “Tt is naked of whatever shonid 
most awaken ne imagination, astound 
the fancy, or hurry away the soul. It 
hea the stately snatch OP Dutch bur- 
gomaster, as he appears in a proces- 
sion, or a French poet as he shews 
himself in his works. It reminds one, 
too, forcibly of a tragedy of Racine.” 
_ This is certainly a most curious com- 
pliment. Speuser has.compared Chau- 
cer. with himself, and Dryden has com- 
pared him with Ovid ;, but, of all poets, 
Racine, perhaps, was the last we should 
think of seeing compared with Chau- 
cer. For a serious and affecting poem, 
which the Troilus eminently is, it 
seems to us written in the most light 
and airy style; and so far from “ 
ving the stately march of a Dutch 
burgomaster,” its chief fault seems to 
be that of ever “slipping down to 
prose.” There is.not in our 9 - 
verse more easy and free, nor at the 
same time more acute and spirited, 
than the conversations between Pan-- 
dore and Troilus—they are quite in 
the dialogic style of Beppo. And for 
truth and pathos, we know of no pas- 
sages in the noble author we have al- 
luded to, that can surpass the follow- 
ing extracts : —it is where Troilus goes 
over the haunts of his lost mistress : 
‘<¥ ro thennesforth, he rideth up and doune, 
And every thing came him to remem- 
braunce, . 
As he rode forth by places of the toune, 
In whiche he whilomn had all his plea- 
Saunce 5 
‘ Lo! yonder, saw I mine own lady daunce; 
And in that temple with her eyen clere 
Mecaptive caught first, my right lady dere: 
¢ And yonder have I herde full lustily 
My derehert Creseide laugh ; and yonder 
la 
Saw once, eke full blissfully ; 
And yonder once, to me she saie, 
* Now gode swete! loveth me well, I praye:’ 
And yonde, so godely gan she me beholde, 
That to the deth mine hert is to her holde. 





* Better. 


+ Dwelt. 
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have in memorie, 
How thou pecs ste ahs agen dey 
Men might a book make of it, a sto- 
rie,’ &c. 


*¢ And, after this, he to the gates went, 
Ther as Creseide out rode, a full gode 


paas ; 
And up and down then made he nfany a 


wente, 
And to himself ful oft he said, ‘ Alas ! 
Fro henner rode my bliss and my solas ; 
As woulde blissful God, now for his joie, 
I might her sene ayen come to Troie! 


‘sé ¢ And to the yonder hill I gan hir guide ; 
Ais} wad teas 1 took of tor may Lesvos 
And yonde, I saw hire to her father ride, 
For sorow of whiche mine herte shal to 
cleave, 
And hither home I came when it was eve, 
And here I dwel outcast from alle joie, 
And shall, till I may sene her efter in 
Troie !’”’ 


We regret never having been able to 


obtain a sight of the Scottish 
ation of Troilus, by H 
All we do know of i x 6 
the faithless Creseide, afflicted 
and want, alms ; 

‘ormer lover, is beauti pes 

It would be en enles aio 
cuss - — con 

n of ¢ e we 

oer euficieatiy dispro ' 
su discov Moe ite he 
eae from the Philostratot 
caccio. All the commentators — 
lay too much stress on the poet's om 
declaration of its being taken from Lo. 
lius. It was a common custom with 
the old romancers to give an air of ye. 
risimilitude to their legend, by refe. 
ring to the authority of some classic 
name, real or pretended. The grar 
excuses made by the poet in his Can Can 
terbury ee that his fictitious re 
sonages so said, and co 
he must so relate, saight Lave dae 
to the critics the true omar of his de. 
claration about Lolius or Lollius, who, 
if there ever was such a person, must 
have been some such paraphraser # 
Dictys or Dares, from whom the 
— merely the names and 


nowledge necessary for his story. 





THE CHANGE. 


But yesterday, and we were one ; 

Heart seemed to heart so firm united ; 
And now, ere scarce a day be gone. 

The dream is fled, the prospect blighted ! t 


I have not learn’d the grovelling art, 

What truth would fain reveal to smother ; 
And ah! I have too proud a heart 

To share thy bosom with another ! 


And little did I think, to see 
A dream so soft to grief awaken ; 
Or that my love should be, by thee, 
So fast forgot, so soon forsaken. 


The April cloud is seen,—is flown,— 
With every passing wind it wavers ; 
No firmer tie man trusts upon, 
When link’d to bliss—by woman’s favours, 
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Vou. X. 


The Battle of Roslin. 
“THE BATTLE OF ROSLING® | | 
* Dulce est pro patria mori. |‘ 
Hark !—’twas the ee rung !— 


Commingling out ; 
And, SS these woods 

The wreathing standards float ! 
The voice of triumph, and_of wail; 

Of victor, and of vanquish’d, jom’d, 
Is wafted on the vernal gale ; 

And Echo hath combined 
Her mimic tones, to breathe the tale 


To every passing wind. 


For Saxon foes invade 
A proud, but kingless, realm ; 
Oppression draws her crimson’d blade 
To ruin, and o’erwhelm :— 
Tis Confray, on destruction bent, 
From Freedom’s roll to blot a land, 
By England’s haughty Edward sent: 
But never on her mountain-strand 
Shall Caledonia sit content, 
Content-with fetter'd hand. 


Not while one patriot breathes, 
While every verdant vale, 
And mountain-side bequeathes 

Some old heroic tale : 


The Wallace and The Bruce have thrown. ” 


A trail of glory far behind, 

The heart,.to youth and valour known, 
With giant strength to bind ; 

While even the peasant, toiling lone, 
Recalls their to mind ! 


The Cumin lets not home 
‘To tell a bloodless tale ; 
And forth, in arms, with Frazer roam 
The flower of Teviotdale ; 
In Roslin’s wild and wooded glen, 
The voice of war the shepherd hears ; 
And, in the groves of Hawthornden, 
Are thrice ten thousand spears, 
Bright as the cheek of Nature, when 
May morning smiles through tears. 


Three camps divided raise 
Their snowy tops on high ; 
The breeze unfurling flag displays 
Its Lions to the sky. 
The tongue of Mirth is jocund there ; 
Blithe carols hail the matin light ; 
Though lurking Death, and gloomy Care, 
Are, watching, in despite, 


’ Bright eyes that now are glancing fair, 
ght! ; 


Too soon to close in ni 


Baffled, and ‘backward borne, 
Is England’s foremost war :— 
The Saxon battle-god, forlorn, 
Remounts his dragon-car :— 





The Battle of Roslin. 
A third time warlike cheers are raised 
Beneath the noon’s unclouded sun : 
Upon the patriot band it blazed, 
Saw thrice their laurels won, 
And hung o’er Roslin’s vale amazed, 
As erst o’er Ajalon ! 


Blue Esk, 5 jorehes wey stream, 
Romanti¢, jow 
Between its rocky banks, which seem 
To woo the summer sky, 
With beechen groves, and oaken hs, 
And bloomy wild shrubs, fresh fair ; 
While oft the pendent willow throws 
Its locks of silver hair 
Athwart the waters, which disclose 
Its image pictured there. 


Three triumphs in a day! 
Three hosts subdued by one! 
Three armies scatter’d like the spray 
Beneath one summer sun.— 
Who, pausing ’mid this solitude, 
Of rocky streams, and leafy trees,— 
Who, gazing o’er this quiet wood, 
Would ever dream of these ? 
Or have a thought that aught intrude, 
Save birds, and humming bees ? 


Roslin, thy castle grey 
* a the wrecks of ee Hi ~ 
nd proudly towers thy dark Abbaye, 
With pinnacles sublime :— 
But, when thy battlements shall sink, 
And, like a vision, leave the scene, 
Here,—here, when —— glories shrink, 
On sculptured base lean 
The patriot of the land, to think 
Of glories that have been ! 





THE SILENT GRAVE. 
A Sonnet. 


*T'was when mid forests dark the night winds raged, 
Tossing their branches with an awful voice ; 
When clouds lower’d heavy, and the dull drear noise 
Of torrents wild, and fierce, and unassuaged, 
Fell on the listening ear, that forth I stray’d 
Most thoughtful, and in solitary guise, 
(For deep truths flash on contemplation’s eyes, 
To where the charchyard gloom’d in rayless — 
— was the loneliness—in sooth, 
y thoughts through pathless labyrinths did run ;— 
I sate, in darkness, on the grave of one 
Whom I had dearly loved in early youth, 
And there I mused, till from the turf mine eye 
Did shape him out—even like reality ! 


Till from the turf he rose before mine eye, 
Girdled with clouds—even like reality ! 








The Native Melody.” 
‘THE NATIVE MELODY. 
Stanzas, supposed to be repeated by an Exile, 
Once more, oh ! turn, and touch the Lf 
And wake that wild impassion’d’ ; 
I feel the wrageiny Seid 
Flash from m rt through every vein {— 
Yes! every swell, and every word, 
Strikes on a, sympathetic chord, 
And conjures up, with viewless wand, 
My early days, my native land! 


"Tis sweet, unutterably sweet, 
Upon a far and foreign strand, 

The play-mate of our youth to meet, 
Fondly to press once more his hand; . 

His face to see, his voice to hear— 

Th always loved, now doubly dear, 
And talk, with heart-felt ecstasy, 
Upon the hours of years gone by ! 


Beloved country ! when I lose 
Remembrance of thy carrols wild, 
Or hold companionship with those 
By whom thy glory is reviled ; 
Then be my despicable lot 
Unloved—renownless—and forgot— 
To live, to die, to away 
And mix with ’s neglected clay ! 


Oh! many a time, with many a tear 
These native accents, breathing joy, 
When Winter’s hearth was blazing clear, 
I sate, and listed, when a boy ; 
And not amid the circle round, 
Cold heart, or tearless eye was found :— 
Ah! ne’er from inspiration fell 
Tones hymn’d so sweet, or loved s0 well ! 


And can they be less welcome now, 
Afar from all that blessed me, when 
The heart was glad, unconscious how ?— 
No! dear they are to me as then: 
More soft beyond wild Ocean’s roar : 
More sweet upon a foreign shore: 
And more melodious far when sung 
Amid the tones of foreign tongue ! 


A 





MOSCOW. 
Written after the Invasion of Russia by the French. 


Tue day-star was retiring in the south 

Behind a ridge of clouds, as twilight fell 

Upon the banks of Moskwa. Silence reign’d 
hout the desolate city ; save, by fits, 

As rose the crackling flames, or sunk the roofs, 

The ponderous roofs of buildings undermined ; 

Or when the stayless element found its way 

To nether domes encaved, the magazines 

Of nitrous grain explosive, corn, and wine ; 

Or when the prison’d watch-dog madly howl'd, 

As near and nearer raged the swelling flame, 

Gnawing its chain in savage agony, 

Amid the torments of a lingering death, 





nfbachen’ 
Laden with darkness, now, the wings of night 
i Temes ae di 

The near horizon’s dusky verge a ‘ad; 
Wi in a shroud of blackness saipable, 

had its fires po tayo “s t iar ag 

streets consuming spread their glowing lines, 
Ting the deh bana with white intense ; 
Next, dull at lurid —- $ — last.— 
Gazing upon the , there s 

- Th , and pte of thousands. Female shrieks 

And ruffian imprecations mingled there : 
Between the luminous ruins and the eye, 
The dusky groupes that clothed the narrow lanes, 
Distinct, though distant, hurrying to and fro, 
Struck on Imagination’s wilder’d eye, 
Like habitants of subterranean realms.— 
The startled steed glanced backward, as the flame 
Smote on his eye-ball, ominous. Mothers stood, 

with weeping daughters, at the doors 
Of home, that yielded sanctuary no more ; 
And, with dishevelled tresses, kneeling, pray’d 
For clemency,—a di led boon ! 
And blew the winds of heaven, and flames and smoke 
Waved to and fro ; and roofs and rafters sank, 
And sparks were in the air, and blood on earth, 
All that debases or degrades mankind, 
Yea ! blood and cruelty, and guilt and woe, 
Rapine and desolation, fear and death ! ! 


Moscow ! resplendent city of the North ! 

Thou wert too fair a sight for mortal eye, 

The diadem of landscapes beautiful !— 
What rapturous feelings struck the pilgrim’s mind, 
When, after traversing ignoble plains, 

And tracks of rude and savage wilderness, 

Tiptoe upon adjacent heights, he saw 

The far extended grandeur of thy march,— 

Thy glittering palaces ; thy thousand spires ; 

Thy massy domes, and of flaming gold ; 

Nor lovely less thy winding terraces, 

O’erhung with jasmine, flowering in the sun ; 

Thy obelisks, as Parian marble pure ; 

And roofs of azure, o’er whose slanting sides 

The sculptured steeples stretch’d their taper lengths, 
Piercing the dark-blue beauty of the sky, 

And holding there a thousand crosses bright ; 

Like giants towering o’er the sons of men ! 


Moscow ! resplendent city of the North ! 
Moscow! thy hearths are tenantless, thy shrines 
Ransack’d by rude and sacrilegious hands, 

Thy glittering glory vanish’d like a dream !— 
Woe to thy sons and daughters !' woe to thee !— 
Against thee man and element combin’d, 

Man, and the element of fire! thy sons, 

Thy resolute sons, have laid thee in the dust, 
And strew’d thy reeking ashes to the winds !— 
They sought in thee a goal for their distress. 
They found in thee a sepulchre. Thou wert 
An offering on the shrine of Liberty, 

A sacrifice for Europe—for the world ! 

Eternal glory circle thee ; thou art 

A lesson to the realms of human kind. 
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‘a _ Letter from David Hume, Esquire. 


LETTER FROM DAVID HUME, ESQUIRE. -— - 


Sik, 47, George-Street, 1st October, 1821. 


In your Magazine for Februaty,1818, ing to the Faculty of Advocates for 
495,) a correspondent of yours, ess. He found, however, thathe was 
who subscribes D. I., has contradict- not to expect the support of the Dean 
ed, “as utterly destitute of founda- of Faculty, and some other i 
fion,” an anecdote related in Hardy's members of that body. “TI saw it 
Memoirs of Lord Charlemont, respect- then,” says he, in this letter to Adam 
ing the generosity of David Hume, Smith, “‘ impossible to succeed, and 
the historian, to Dr Blacklock, the accordingly retracted my application : 
blind poet, in communicating to him but being equally unwilling to lose the 
the benefit of an: office held by him use of the books, and to bear an indig- 
(Mr Hume) under the University of nity, I retain the office, but have given 
Edinburgh. Blacklock, our blind poet, a bond of an 
It is true, Lord Charlemont is inac- nwity fer the salary. I have now put it 
curate in some of the — The out of the power of those gentlemen to 
office in question was that of Librarian offer me any indignity, while my mo- 
to the Faculty of Advocates ; and Mr tives for remaining in the office are so 
Hume neither did, nor could transfer apparent. I should be glad that you 
the office itself to Dr Blacklock, but approve of my conduct. I own that I 
the salary only, which was L.40a-year. am satisfied with myself.” 
Lord Charlemont had also been mis- In Mr Hume’s account of his own 
informed in regard to the rapid, and life, he says, “ In 1752, the Faculty 
somewhat romantic way, in which the of Advocates chose me their librarian, 
favour is related as having been con- an office from which I received little or 
ferred by Mr Hume. But the sub- xo emolument, but which gave me the 
stance of the story—that Mr Hume did command of a large library.” He had 
receive this salary to the use of Dr wished to conceal, under these general 
Blacklock, and not to his own, I know expressions, the liberal way in which 
for certain to be true ; for | had often he disposed of the emoluments of the 
heard it mentioned by Mr Hume’sin- office. Allow me toadd, that, in 1754, 
timate friends, Dr Blair, John Home, Mr Hume was by no means in affluent 
and Adam Smith. Though sure of circumstances ; for he had then recent- 
the fact, I did not, however, wish ly published the first volume only of 
= to contradict your correspond- his history ; and he held no appoint- 
nt’s statement, in reliance on my ment, public or private, but_this of li- 
own recollection purely, though quite brarian to the Faculty of Advocates. 
distinct, of what those excellent per- | I am persuaded, Sir, that you will 
sons had related to me. But t’other have satisfaction in correcting yourcor- 
day, in the course of looking into some respondent's unintentional mis-state~ 
letters of Mr Hume’s, I hit upon evi- ment. It does not, indeed, relate toa 
dence of the fact, in Mr Hume’s own matter of much importance; but the 
hand, in a letter to Adam Smith, da- anecdote serves toillustrate Mr Hume’s 
ted, Edinburgh, 17th December, 1754. temper and dispositions ; and, in that 
Mr Hume, it appears, had a contro- view, it may be not entirely without 
versy at that time with the curators of interest. Besides, the public attention 
the Advocates’ Library, respecting cer- has already been called to the incident, 
tain books which he had bought for both in Lord Charlemont’s Memoirs, 
the library, and which the curators and in your Magazine; and it will, 
had ordered to be expunged from the therefore, be as well that the circum- 
catalogue, and removed from the stances should be stated correctly. 
ves, as licentious, and unworth Iam, Sir, 
of a place in the li of so grave an Your very obedient 
80 learned a body. It also appears, And most faithful servant, 
that Mr Hume had considered himself Davip Hume. 
a8 not very handsomely treated by the 
curators on that occasion; and that The Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
he had entertained a purpose of apply- 








Voyages and Travels of Columbus Secundus. 


THE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF COLUMBUS SECUNDUS. 


Cuapter XIII. 
The King’s Birth-Day. 
GOD SAVE THE KING! 


Tue King’s Birth-Dayin Edinburgh 
was one of un festivity. Every 
school had the on this momentous 
day ; and long before the 4th of June, 
the mimic cannon were put in order, 
ammunition laid in, and store of squibs, 
crackers, sky-rockets, Roman candles, 
and fire-wheels, were prepared for the 
joyous demonstration of boyish loyal- 
ty. For weeks before, the only talk 
rea ag esi Sy gh. yori 
powder-horns ; and the chief occupa- 
tion preparing match-paper, and ar- 
ranging the details of the bonfire, 


and the dress of J Wilkes, which 
nage has 7 oe, bom of being 


— and burnt in effigy once a-year 
in Edinburgh, ever since I remember, 
Boughs of trees and flowers were also 
provided on the preceding day, in spite 
of the annual proclamation of the ma- 
gistrates, and the care of the proprie- 
tors of shrubberies in the vicinity ; 
and birch and laurel were in parti 
demand to busk the wall, at the bot- 
tom of which was the delightful fire. 
The King’s Birth-days to which I 
allude, it is necessary to mention, were 
those which were celebrated previous 
to the city of Edinburgh having, or 
requiring to have, a regular police, 
Since the period of that establishment, 
the officers of which make little or no 
distinction between merriment and 
mischief, bonfires are not allowed, and 
the firing of squibs and cannon is 
prohibited ; joy and gladness are re- 
duced Hs _ gee and, — 
ever e experiment, it 
attempted, by these worthy protectors 
of the public peace, to pit auld heads 
on young shouthers, in spite of nature, 
wihto: make youthful limbs move with 
ity of fourscore. 
to never fully 


the totterin 
That this ” i 
succeeded, I am not sorry ; and when 
takinga walk inamodern King’s Birth- 
day morning, I do regret the paucity 


of the fires, and their stinted orna- 
ments—and in the evening to meet so 
mahy idle apprentices, whom this sys- 
tem has driven from the cheerful fire, 
and the enlivening noise of cannon, 


Vox Populi. ua 
to celebrate the royal birth in gh 
undisturbed retirement of a 
house, the termination of which cela 
bration often ends in a commitme 
to the Police-Office—Bridewell—th 
loss of character—and confirmed 
pravity. if} 


momentous day, and the deli 
i anna that were made toon 
ebrate this happy anniversary ;, the 
demand for money to replenish the 
powder-horn ; the array of cannen; 
and the anxious request to be awa 
kened “‘ exactly at one o'clock.” 
the day was within a few hours, thee 
little eyes sparkled with gladnéss:at 
the idea of pleasure to come, andit 
seemed an age till the moment arrived 
when it was necessary to light the'firg 
and usher in the day with the mimic 
— of their little ; 
** Mamma! will Betty give usa backs 
of coals ?”—* Senet thet waken me 
first !”—“* Papa, I winna set aff the 
crackers till you are up ;” and a thome 
sand demands and expressions. of4 
similar nas made even i a 
participate in what gave so m 
sure to the young. I myself retollect 
of making the fruitless request'tole 
allowed to sit up; have gone ta bed 
for three hours to toss and 
in feverish anxiety, till the dawndf 
day shewed it was time to light the 
fire, and decorate my cap with laurels; 
and I have known others go to bed. 
an earlier hour, not to deprive ian 
of her accustomed rest, with the ineh 
fectual wish to shorten the intervenimg 
period in the forgetfulness of sleep 
But tothe excited imagination, nothing 
short of enjoyment can bring again the 
calm of ordinary and every-day lifes 
and aie night preceding the Kings 
Birth-day was generally a sleepless 
to most “of the pore of Edin 
——_ Days of my boyhood !—I look 
to your enjoyments with 
placency, and ost with regret! 
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4 and Travels of Columbus Secundus. 
The time that ened has 


not 
obliterated the remembrance of 
Le pleasures ; and I recur to the 
of the past with the gra- 

titude of one who enjoys with relish 
the beauty of the flowerets which Be- 


ieficence has strewed along the path 


life. 
Ties the higher rank of boys, of a street,—Johnny Wilkes at the 
bonfires, and the firing of cannon, same time, in grotesque iments, 
and crackers, formed the morn- stuffed with straw, and with hat in 
ing’s amusement ; and rockets and hand, looking down from his station 
fire-whieels were exhibited at night; on the wall a the fire, so beseech- 
vite, among their inferiors in point ingly, that, in nine cases out of ten, 
wealth, the funds to procure powder one felt that it was necessary to mee 
were chiefly solicited from the passers- up the spirit of nationality, which sti 
. “Eh, mind the banefire!—Mind continues to itself upon the 
y Wilkes!” was echoed from author of the North Briton.* 





* John Wilkes, whom his violent opposition to the ministry of the Earl of Bute, and 
his illiberal attacks upon the country of the premier, in a paper called the ‘* North Bri- 
ton,” have ‘“‘ damn’d to everlasting fame”’ in Scotland, was, for the libels of which this 

was the vehicle, dismissed his command of the Buckinghamshire Militia, 
committed to the Tower, and No. 45 of this obnoxious publication, containing severe 
remarks upon the King’s speech, was ordered by both Houses of Parliament to be burnt 
j An hands of the common han: » at the Royal Exchange in London, on the 3d 

December 1763. Previous to this, Mr Wilkes being in Paris in August of the same 
year, was recognized by Captain Forbes, an officer in the French service, from his ha- 
ving seen a likeness of Wilkes in a print by Hogarth, when Captain Forbes, after get- 
= acknowledgment that he was the person he supposed, challenged him, as the 

of the reflections upon his country. Mr Wilkes, however, after a number of 
evasions, contrived to escape fighting, by putting himself under the protection of the 


It is curious, at this distance of time, to read the attacks upon the Scottish people 
which gave rise to the burning in effigy of their author, which has continued to the pre- 
sent'day ; and I quote two paragraphs from the Scots Magazine of June 1763, to shew 
that Mr Wilkes at different times entertained very opposite opinions of Scotland and its 
inliabitants. The first is an extract of a letter to a friend in England, dated in 1758, 
which runs thus: “ I shall certainly do myself the pleasure of spending great part of 
this summer in Scotland. I love the people for their hospitality and friendship, ,as 
much as I admire them for their strong manly sense, erudition, and excellent taste. I 
never was happier than when in Scotland last ; and I shall never be so deficient in gra- 
titude, not to have the greatest respect for the people and country.” 

The second is from the North Briton, No. 50, June 1763: “ When we speak of 
national prejudices, we never confine our ideas to place, or have any further objects in 
our view than people. Hence, though in the whole circuit of creation, no country, so 
desperately wild, or inconceivably miserable as Scotland, can be discovered, yet I will 
@ippose, what never was supposed before, that it contains every thing the Mahometan 
patadise can produce, and in the language of Mr Pope, 

Descending gods could find Elysium there.’ 
For which reason my arguments shall have no relation to the wretched spot itself; the 
pupnety of my prejudice being sufficiently supported in the slightest consideration of 
inhabitants.”*—*+ If any man can shew me a Scot who was not always the most in- 
sélent being in office, or the most scandalously cringing of reptiles out of place, I shall 
= retract my assertions, and set him down the rara avis in terris, nigroque simil- 
cygno.” 

‘Black swans, I am happy to remark, are discovered to be quite common, (where in- 
deed one should have naturally looked for them) at Botany Bay, in New Holland, and 
the thousands of Englishmen who annually visit aut nomaaeaiie enmpetey Si attest, that, 
even in the wildest ma lens, something better can be found for their roast-beef 
stomachs, than sheep’ ises, ahd oat-meal cakes. I do not doubt, notwith- 
standing, that there may yet exist some who think our country more barba- 
Tous than their own ; from the tirades of Wilkes, and the poetry of Churchill, draw 
theit conclusions regarding Scottish worth and genius : 

‘*¢ How can the rogues pretend to sense ? 
Their pound is only twenty pence.” 











But let the little fellows fire away 
with their pope and a off, ie 
and pioies a8 ™ as they ) 
while we, gentle reader, take a walk 
along the streets, and see what is go- 
ing on among the elder children. All 
the horses, on this happy day, were 
decorated: with bunches of flowers, or 
branches of trees; and the poor ani- 
mals seemed to the d more 
lightly, and with an air of satisfaction, 
which lightened their load. Most of 
the tradesmenalso displayed their loy- 
alty by sprigs in their At an 
early hour in the morning, the eques- 
trian statue of King Charles II. in the 
Parliament Close, (almost the only sta- 
tue we then had, ) wasfancifully decora~ 
ted with flowers, and the as ing which 
surrounds it interwoven with birks 
and laurels. The Parliament House 
likewise partook in the general jollity, 
and forgot for a season legal wrang- 
ling, in the arches of ev ns, and 
flowery emblems of kingly dignity, 
and national distinction, which now 
decorated its ample hall. The guns of 
the Castle were at twelve, and at 
the same hour, there was a parade of 
all the troops in the vicinity, and the 
volunteers, when they were embodied, 
who, after firing a feu-de-joie, were 
marched through the qeineigel streets. 
The Battery at Newhaven, and the 
War-ships in the Roads, fired a salute 
at one o'clock, and all the ships in the 
harbour were decorated with colours. 
Little or no work was done among the 
tradesmen ; for in Scotland, shows are 
so rare, that a very slender apology for 
keeping a holiday is necessary. The 
Town-Guard also, (a small body of 
veterans, which does not now exist, ) 
in their new uniforms, were placed at 
the door of the Parliament-House, the 
decorations of which, and the display 
of the tables and refection, were open- 
ed to the view of all who desired it, 
during the forenoon. 

The Blue-gowns, a set of privileged 
beggars, of whom Edie iltree is 
the type, assembled on this day at 
the Canongate Church, for the pur- 
pose of receiving from his Majesty’s 
almoner their annual gratuity in mo- 
ney, and a new gown. A sermon was 
also delivered on the occasion, and a 





dinner was provided. 
‘The Parliament- House was me pace 
to which the magistrates invited the 


most respectable ‘citizens, the nobili 
and gentry, and the officers of the 
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army and navy, to celebrate the day be 
drinking his Majesty's health, :,, =" 
area of the fine hall called the Ox 
House, was laid out wit tables, . 4 
which were displayed a. profusion, 
eumotenents, Aovamntel, at interval 
with exotic plants in thy 
Botanic Garden. The Land ty ' 
presided, a band of music attendes 
and the worthy town-rots (soldiers of 
the City-Guard) attended outside th 
door, and at every toast fired a vol 
ley, which was re-echoed. by the hi 
zas of the crowd in the Square, This 
manner of celebrating the Kings 
Birth-day, by pouring out libations #9 
his health, was discontinued during 
the lamented illness of his late Maj 
ty, and has not since been revived. 
Though I like to see old customs 
up, D this one in particular, 
the almost indiscriminate admission 
all classes to the entertainment, 
other circumstances, I feel no 
consigning to desuetude: f 
¥ 


“ For to my mind,—though I am netiy 
here, 
And to the manner born,—it is a ; 
More honour’d in the breach than the} 
servance,”” 
The Parliament Square, at this t 
congregated the chief part of the. 
apprentices and boys, who 
emselves without in vulgar 
ment, while their superiors were @ 
re ere with wine and swee 
within the house. In the Square,at: 
period, stood a box, which co 
opening of a water-pipe, to be’ 
in eases of fire ; and, on the top ¢ 
box, it was the strange pleasure ot 
crowd in those days to burgher ¢ 
decently-dressed person of whom. 
could lay hold. This. burgheras 
admitting to the freedom of the $ 
consisted in placing the indivi 
his bottom on the top of the 
which rose like the ridge of a houm, 
and then lifting him, up by the: 
and legs, and bringing him down 
times, with more or less sev 
the caprice a exhibitors, or 
willingness of the party 
general, it went off with pee h 
but in some casts, where the 
resisted the rude attack, and was, 
ried to the machine by force, * 
accidents happened, and the 
this description throughout the 
were very properly removed. |. as 
The company in. the Fala 


House met at six ; generally 
10 
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sight o’clock ; and their departure 
a 1 for the mob whieh 
occupied the 


move to the High Street, whete, and 
onthe Bridges, they continued to throw 


fi or twelve o'clock, 

@né of the chief amusemeiits of the 
vilgar assemblage, at ‘this time, was 
the throwing of dead cats, fish heads, 
and every sort of gar that could be 
mee, at one another, or among 
e crowd. Every well-dressed per- 
on was sure to have some of those dirty 
wological. specimens levelled at him 
wh through the multitude ; 


nd I myself, when serving the office 
Mik ronststle, well snl uty af- 


ter having been greeted with a slim 
ore teel and on round to o 
who had destroyed my hat and coat by 
its administration, felt my neck em- 
braced by the claws of a haff-dead ey 
sat, which was following its friend the 

cod's head in itsa@rialexcursion. Eve 
jecting stair and close-head: was fill- 
females of the lower ranks, who 
sted themselves in these situations 
see t ei fiun ; and to, those receptacles 
ne, delicacy were the squibs 












after st directed, for. the purpose. of 


icing a rush anda squall, or singe- 
gh few mutches, not to mention more 
“he ringing of al the bel 
immed. The ringing of, e bells 
I the steeples pad ni: the noisy. 
rations of loyalty in the streets 
ost to stunning, while the consta- 
bles of those days (constables were 
hep. gentlemen) walked among the 
towd to preserve the peace from being 
' ‘a any very ant disturb- 
mee, till the hour of ten or eleven 
a iy to their beds, and the 
suid constables to a supper, partly fur- 
from, the city fonds. 
_ Ido not know how it has happened, 
till the deg orp airagy and 
nce of the friends of the 
| ee 
of r bi went 
fin good humour, without farther 
um to the lieges than a dirty coat or 


ie 
’ 


Parliament Square to~ 


and crackets, fire off pistols, &e. 
; d ‘then ‘alittle r 


singed whiskers. But the seeds sown 
by the worthies who thus styled them- 
selves, have since rendered the King’s 
Birth-day, and every other assemblage 
of the idle, a scene of turbulence and 
mischief.’ ‘If the Town Guard wete 
y handled, it was‘ 
all in vulgar humour and rude merri<’ 
ment ; and though thésé’singularl 
useful anifnals were pelted with mud’ 
and garbage, it never changed the im- 
perturbable expression of their wea- 
ther-beaten countenances. A good-. 
natured threat, or a friendly admoni- 
tion, was all their revenge. The seizure, 
of a Lochaber axe would scarcely have. 
preduced, more than a “ tam her 
shoul.” Then Jamie Laing, worth, 
a whole host of modern policemen, 
held the few vy: nds we possessed. 
in awe; and the Council Chamber, 
as then conducted, preserved the un- 
manageably-di from, becoming 
more unmanageable.—-Now the con- 
trast is most striking. One cannot 
walk at night without his pocket- 
handkerchief pinned to his pocke 
nt nia aie, hung. i army round 
s_ neck ; sho go on, 
much farther at this rate, one wall re= 
uite to go hand-cuffed to preserve 
their coat, and have their shoes pad- 
locked to their legs to ensure them 
against being run away with. : 
The use o gunpowder in crackers 
as now given way to the contrivances 
of modern chemistry. I almost Jeap- 
ed over Pm lately, at ips Gece 
occasion pulling a fold of paper, 
includin fulmninating powder, from 
the hand of my youngest boy, and 
broke a china jug in alarm at a crack- 
er or bomb, which went off on bei 
thrown forcibly on the ground. I do 
hope that the discoveries of science 
may stop before going much farther ; 
as in a short time, in place of a din- 
ner of three courses, and a comfortable 
crack over a bottle of wine for an af- 
ternoon, we may soon be taught to sup- 
ply the stomach with beef gas in a se- 
cond, and get hearty over a single in« 
spiration of concentrated claret.* 








"The ancient mode of celebrating a soveteign’s birth-day in Edinburgh, seems to 







ed but 


. 


Vou. X. 


t little from that of modern times.—‘‘ Edinburgh. 
age birth-day and restauration-day, was most solemnly kept by 
in this city. pee Commissioner, in his state, accompanied wit 

ck, ahd Sir Andrew Ramsay, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Bailies and 

ied with all the trained-bands and arms, went to church 

ishop of butgh upon a text as fit, as well applied for the work of 

‘day. Thereafter, thirty-five aged men, in blew gowns, - davis got thirty-five 


» May 29, 1665, be- 


accom: 





ee 
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CHAPTER Xty. . 


Christopher Columbus mistaken for a Highwayman. 


« F am a togaeiif I:wett not st-helf-eword. with « dozen of them two 
L.have escaped by miracle, I am eight times thrust through the doublet, four 
the hose, my buckler cut through and through, my sword hacked like a hand-sa 


signum. 1 
cowards |” 


= , 


’ Tue late Sir Joseph Banks, accord- 
iig to a book of poems set forth by a 
person named ‘Peter Pindar, was once 
seized yoty tel Pa Btn pial 
rizing, on suspicion of his being a mur- 
derer, yar, Maney a from the 
fangs of justice. “That Sir Joseph was 
not singular in the accident which be- 
fel him, and’ that’ the best of men are 
subject to be misr ted in their 

persons and callings, the following re- 

tion of what ee gee to myself will 

afford a melancholy proof. 

ing at some distance from the 
City one fine day, the hours of which 
flew so ed by, that I really thought 
honest old Time had been more than 
usually ‘quick in his paces, I was 
caughit at dusk, hungry and tired, 
the side of the Water of Leith, a 
distance beyond the village of Colinton. 
Unscrewing my rod, I left the trouts 
to their own meditations, and hasten- 
éd to my friend Mr Alexander South- 
down’s, at Woodhall ; where a good 
fire, and good cheer, assisted the pass- 
Seach etre or oe more, ore I 

t of returning home. At last 
the hour of nine struck ‘in Mr Alexan- 
der’s eight-day clock, and T started up. 
Good Alexander, indeed, would have 
had ‘me ‘to ‘stay all hight; but as I 
had an ceneement for next morning, 
which couid not be‘ conveniently put 
off, T resolved to adventure forth in 
spite of the dangers of robbery, and the 
tertor of apparitions. ‘The night was 


dealt better since I was a man.—All would not do.—A_ plague. 


SHAKESPEARE, Henry TY" 


pitchy dark when T sallied "fi 
the removal of the candle at pa 
tended to make it appear ‘to’ Te’ 
more so. The geography of the’ 
yard being but partially sketch 
my remembrance, I had not gone. 
yond a few yards, before I got? 
mid-leg in a cundy* which divided the 
midden* from the cow-houses or hyrek 
An angler does not mind wet feet 
at one bound I cleared the 
of fluid manure; and made a li 
upon the shelving edge of the’ 
stable-cleanings. (t Daeg 
Pursuing my course round the 
of the fermenting knoll for anor 
my ess was stopt by 't 
shins told me were the tramst of at 
or carts, and Bete Pri oh 
ing my way with the’ 
extended before me, Arriving? 
at the margin of ‘the cundy, and 
ing no particular desire to have 
wet over again, I coursed 
and finding rips | dary in 
ess, I went fear ‘on 
ctor: till I heard, or fancied*T 
the plashing of’ water ‘ufider* 
In a second more, 0 reader; T 
to the knees in that’ necessaty 
cle of water, called a dukedub.ff 
was bad enough, but'I consoled 
with the reffection that it might 
been much worse—a mill-pond >a 
I was not quite certain of my” 
amphibious, f retreated as fast a8 
sible in the opposite direction. © *''™” 





shale ings in a purse, came up from the Abbey to the great church, ing all al 

his Majesty. Sermon being ended, his Grace cotenteined all the ible cad 

with a t feast, and open table. After dinner, the Lord Provost an 

went to the Cross of Edinburgh, where was planted a green arbour, loadned with 6 

and lemons, wine liberally running for divers hours at eight several conduits, to the great 
_Bolace of the indigent commons there. Having drank all the royal healths, which were 


the 
8, and j 


! joyful acclammations from the people, they 
multitude. After which, my Lord Commissioner, Provost an 


guns from the Castle, sound of trumpets and drums, vollies from 


ance 


the Castle, where they were entertained with all sorts of wine and éweetmeats ;, and, ae 
Lord Proyost countenancing all the neighbours of the.¢ity that had puts 


by ing at their fires, being i bers ; which jovialness 
1 pee ; pp ah num which jovialn 
inburgh, as quoted from Intelligencer of June, 1605, 


iévon’s Dictionary. 


guns, till twelve o’clock at night. 


ei 


+ Ditto. + 1) Ditto.” 
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int, if that’s no somebody steali 


_] had now every wish to call out for 
wsistance ; and but for affording a joke 
s;my expence to Mr Southdown and 
a servants, I should certainly have 
done so, Resolved to persevere, how- 
ever, I again, after ng the water 
out of shoes. as well as I could, 
to feel my way as before, till 
‘came to what seemed a little railing 
or paling ; from the inside of which pro- 
d something like the tones of a 
voice. ‘Thinking this to be one 
of the cottar-houses which surrounded 
the farin-steacling, atid that the paling 
enclosed a little flower-plot before the 
door, I ventured to knock with my rod 
Reece bending forward my 
body.over the railing, to catch the first 
sound:or sight of the inmates. But I 
not stood half a minute in this si- 
ation, ete I felt. a. blow on my body 
from behind, which pitched me fairly 
over, the enclosure, and laid me unce- 
temoniously on a bed. of dirty straw, 
occupied by half a dozen pigs. Read- 
¢f,d.-was tumbled by an invisible power 
; ie Southdown’s. hog-stye. 
gentle animals,whether disturb- 
irsweet slu or interrupt- 
in their dreams by apparitions of the 
‘butcher's knife and scalding tub, bymy 


unexpe intrusion, set up a cry in 
orus, which, I must..do, them the 
ice to. say, seemed “ more in sor- 


ythan in anger.” , The. noise soon 
ught some of my own species to 
i and I had not recovered pd 


feet, after my unlooked, for somerset, 


Lheard.a voice baw] out, “ pres 

e 
Kirsty, bring a light and cry 
Tam., They'll no ge ye sae easy 


- t my dukes.’’—A candle im- 
peligly ae the hand. of a 


country damsel, who start- 


ed. out from a door on my right ; and 


Geordy Mowdiewart the. ploughman, 
who was the person who ~ a By seized 
@ grape, (dung-fork,) and came up 
aed entrenchment, calling out as 

as he could bellow, “Tam! Mr 


Southdown! here’s a thief stealing the 


All this was transacted so. quickly, 
Thad scarcely time to recover my 
and none assuredly to make any 


explanation 3 and Geordy, raising his 


dung-fork to 


ve a blow, came down 


“with it in the direction in which I was, 
pie “Tak that, ye scoundrel, for 
ti ark.” ‘Self-preservation is the first 


law of nature, and nobody would will- 
ingly. be killed at.night by a clown 


‘any thing like decen 
any ing like ¢ 
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with a dung-fork. With a 
of mind for which our faanily bas bees 
long famous, or with an instinct which 
man to value his own life more 
than tas of + os I snatched 
one i nions 
in both hand and bisa in the 
direction of blow, which fell of 
oa. ep unoffending head.» A 
squeak and a groan testified, as 
as an unlearned pig could testify, that 
he. bade adieu for ever to all sublunary 
objects. Geordy fortunately did not 
repeat the blow ; for Kirsty had fol- 
lowed him at a distance with the can- 
dle, and with that egg ged which 
characterizes, and which, I trust, will 
ever characterize the fair sex in our 
unrivalled country, cried out when she 
saw the uplifted weapon. ready for a 
second stroke, ‘ Lordsake; y> 
man, dinna strike ; it’s maybe for want 
that the poorman’sstealin’—it’s maybe 
out o’ perfect needcessity,” 

Tam now made his appearance bare- 
headed, and without his stockings ; Mr 
southdonp. Bina ranch y Ming 
spot ; ozen lights pe rom 
the doors. of the different cottages 5 
and a yelping of dogs shewed that it 
was no. light matter to attempt the 
theft of a Pig from the sl ig at 
Woodhall. I was recognized by i 
creel and fishing-rod ; Geordy stood 

aping at the blood on my face and 
as unwitting if he had committed 
the crime of murder or manslaughter ; 
but a smile which he detected on my 
eqn tenant yah the wd of the 
stye which disfigured my physiogno- 
a and the dead pig, which I still 
held in my hand, soon Jet him under- 
stand that banishment or hanging 
would not follow his. present adven- 
ture.. 1 was, forthwith taken to the 
house to explain the mystery of my 
situation, and the poor pig, whose re~ 
covery hopeless, was ordered 
to have its throat cut, “‘ that the blood 
-mightna spoil the flesh.” 
__ In spite of the premature death of 
the pig, my kind host could not help 
lau ting at my stupid blundering, nor 
could I myself finish my narrative with 
t.composure. The 

y cireurastance which I could, not 
account for, was my being so suddenly 
whisked over the paling of the stye by 
an incontrollable force, which luckily, 
however, was ied to a part. of the 
body where the bones were well .pro- 
tected, and I only felt the sensation 
of a slight. contusion.. It seemed in 
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a to be more like the force of 
a balista, a ca ta, or battering ram, 
or like a right-handed hit judiciously 
planted by my friend Mr Cribb, than 
any other species of mechanical foree 
‘with which ‘T'was acquainted. Mr 
Southdown, however, some cogi- 
tation, declared the had found it out ; 
and‘ rubbing his hands in ecstasy at 
the discovery, shouted out, ‘ De’il’s 
in’t if it can be ony thing else than 
the tup pet the callants had learned 
to box,” that was the operator in this 
‘behind-hand manner of applying phy- 
cores pot bega logize f 
Geordy now n to apologize for 
the ow he had taken in the scene, 
and hoped “ I wasna hurt, for he 
would rather have broken his leg than 
‘dune me the slightest injury, had he 
‘known wha I was; but, ‘deed, sir, if 
e kent how we're troubled wi’ tink- 
ters, and thae kind o’ folk, and how 
Kirsty lost twa dukes no a week ago, 
forbye the chickens that were ta en 
awa by the fod, it’s eneugh to pit a 
body in a passion, and hard for poor 


folk to lose their substance by land- ~ 


loupers, vermin, and vagabonds.”— 
“« Ye’re ay ower rash wi’ your hands, 
Geordy,” said Mrs Christian ; “ ye’re 
ay ower rash ; for it’s no a year yet till 

allowe’en sin’ ye killed our ain dog, 
striking at a foumart the puir beast 
was worrying.” 

By the assistance of my worthy and 
hospitable friend, I now changed my 
apparel, which, with blood, dirt, and 
water of various descriptions, too te- 
‘dious to be here enumerated, was to- 
tally unfitting for present wear ; sub- 
stituting for my own pantaloons, the 
‘corduroy breeches of a man twice m 
sine —-sliding myself into a coat whic 
might have contained the body of a 

ilie,—and drawing on a pair of blue 
worsted stockings, which ascended to 
near my watch-chain. I have'no doubt 
‘that I made a most grotesque figure ; 
and as I felt some difficulty in mana- 
ging my new appointments, my wor- 

y friend insisted that I should take 


his poney, “ which kent every stane 0’ 
the road, though it war the mark hour 
0 midnight. Ye hae naething to do,” 
said he, “ but to leave the beast at 
Reid’s, in the Candlemaker-Row, and 
T’ll send a callant in for’t in the morn- 
‘ing.” This offer was too much to my 


taste to be refused. I had rather ride 
than walk at any time. So the poney 
was saddled ; my fishing-basket, or 
trout-creel, as Geordy called it, was 
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slung over my shoulder ; and'witll dy 
rod in my right hand, and the" 
in my left, I was lighted’ past 
cundy, the midden; and the'p 
and set fairly’on’ the road to 
burgh. oy 
T jogged on at a quiet trot; 
ming down a lane near C 
riding near the side of the toad, 
was at that place overhung ‘by 
I received a smart blow on the: 
with a stick, which seemed ‘to’ 
come from some person on ‘the of 


side of the dike. As it is the dut 
every man to resist all attempty 
injury of his person or spoliation 


goods, I raised my fishing-rod, ‘ifr 
tunately my only weapon, and sttuck 
with my utmost strength in ‘the’: 
rection from whence I conceived: the 
blow to proceed. My rod broke intwy 
with the violence of the stroke,a. 
ving part of it in my hand ; and 
now without other weapon of ‘offene 
or defence, I hope it is noi 
on my courage to say, that I “hurriel 
forward to avoid farther mischief; 
I had not much passed the 
of Colinton, when I overtook @°t 
apparently a farmer, on horseback be 
fore me. As he seemed to be 
the same road, I thought I 
do better than join eompany for'im 
‘tual protection, and with that view 
pushed the poney alongside the hots 
of the straiger. As soon as 1 cafe 
within hearing, I saluted him by 
ing; “‘ Dark night, friend!” He 
no reply, but turned his horse’ to the 
other side of the road. I followed; 
rather the-poney followed, for the take 
of society likewise I presume. * Will 
ou allow me to bear you company, 
friend ?” again'f said. “* Mind your 
ain concerns and I'll mind pe 
he, setting off at a quick trot. 
willing to be repulsed by a shéwf 
incivility, I put spurs to the ery 
explaining to the stranger, that if 
were going to Edinburgh, I should 
glad of his commpany, for the road 
in my opinion, not very safe.“ YF 
hae nae company frae me,” saidlié 
riding still faster ;—‘ I dinna likese 
associates, an if it be God's will 
no hae my bluid to answer ‘fort 
night,” continued he, putting his hots 
to its utmost speed. My poney; whie- 
ther from sympathy or fan, requirél 
but little inducement to go at the 
same pace, and on we splattered'# 
we had been riding for a saddle ats 
yeomanry race,—the man’s breathing 
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and occasional ejaculations evidently 
ghewing that he conceived he was fly- 
for his life. 

We went on at. this rate for about 
a mile, I calling out occasionally, 
“Stop, my good friend, till T speek to 
t':—what are you afraid of?” The 
lee eoman, however, declined to 
slackén his pace ; and at the going off 
of'a bye road, eh 4 + boat horse = 
reraiseed tet 3 € quiet 
or I arrived at the Inn 1 che 
Candlemaker-Row, where the poney 
was to be left, and having given him 
in charge to the hostler, I walked 
home 


On ringing my own door bell, (it 
was not much after eleven o’clock,) 
the servant having come to the door 
with a candle, no rer aremias me 
attempting to enter,.than she slapped 
the door in my face, and shut the balt, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Na, nae farther if you 
ara there’s ower mony o’ your 

ind gaun about ; gae about your busi- 
ness.—If ye’re wantin the master, he’s 
no in.”—* Betty,” said I, “ that is 

rude, open the door—it’s me.” — 

“ You !—and wha may you be when 
‘re at hame?” repli 
it’s you fu’ weel; but nae tricks 
upon travellers; there’s ower mony 
swindlers in the town, and we hae 


-naething for you here :”—and she re- 


treated to her domicile in the kitchen, 


. It was excessively hard to be shut out 


of one’s own house, after such a series 
of uncomfortable adventures ; and I 
made another furious attempt upon 
the bell. Nobody answered: I rung 
in—a third—a fourth time, before 

y returned. ‘‘ Ye had better gang 
mare about your business, man !— 
’s naebody wants you here. If 

you dinna, I'll gang up the stair, and 
cry for the police.”"—“ You stupid 
devil, you won’t shut me out of my 
own house, will you ?—Open instant- 
ly.”—“ Od if that’s no like Mr Colum- 
bus’s voice after a’,” said Betty ; “and 
if it be him, what will he think o’ me 
for stecking him out at this time o’ 
night ?”—I was then admitted, after a 


‘cautious examination of my face and 


person, -by the help of the candle, in 
my Arr a habiliments ; Mrs Co- 
lumbus, as was perhaps natural, recog- 
nized me with less difficulty ; and af- 
ter some little sustenance offered and 
received, I soon forgot the disasters of 
the evening in the quiet of sleep. 

The murdered pig (Mr Southdown 
tan do. handsome things) came in 
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Betty.—* I : 
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pon next. morning,—and for the 
rst time in my life I dined upon an 
animal that I had assisted to kill. The 
story itself was almost forgotten amid 
the bustle of business : the care of 
more important matters, till it was 
again revived the following week by a 


paragraph in the pa nok , the ac- 
curac of which will be best appreci- 
ated by those who have read. the pre- 
ceding narrative. The pene to 
which I allude was as follows : 

“On Tuesday evening last, as a 

farmer was returning from Currie, he 
was attacked by a highwayman near 
the village of Colinton, who snapped 
a pistol at him, and demanded: his 
money. The farmer, who was a stout 
athletic man, knocked the pistol out 
of the robber’s hand by a stroke of his’ 
whip, and would inevitably have se- 
cured him had he not set off’ (for he 
was well mounted) at full speed in 
the direction of Edinburgh. The far- 
mer pursued him till near the town, 
but lost sight of him about Merchis- 
ton.”’ , 
I beg to remark, before concluding, 
in honour of my own humanity, that 
to ascertain if I had committed man- 
slaughter by the blow which broke 
my fishing-rod, I visited the spot in 
the course of next day; and to my 
joy found no traces which could lead 
me to think that I had inadvertently 
embrued. my. hands in the blood of a 
fellow creature. The other half of my 
fishing-rod I found jn the inside of 
the dike, the turf coping of which bore 
evident marks of the violence of the 
blow ; and I made the further disco- 
very, that the invisible arm which had 
struck me on the face, was the project- 
ing and leafless branch of a tree which 
overhung the road. 

Reader, thine own good sense will 
leave thee at no loss for a moral reflec- 
tion, connected with the subject of the 
present chapter. This world is a great 
theatre, in which one has meyer sy 
to play parts as distant from their 
character, as that of Sir Joseph Banks 
from a murderer, or as Christopher Co- 
lumbus from a highwayman. Judge 
charitably—-decide cautiously—-act 
with Salada And should youever, 


in your intercourse with the world, 
happen to hear any thing to the pre- 
judice of those whom you esteem or 
ove,—recollect that in most human 
affairs, and regarding most human ac- 
tions, “‘ There are aye twa ways 0’ tell~ 
ing a story.” 
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LETTER FROM THOMAS HOPE, ESQ. 


Author of Anastasius. 


Rg ee, 6 

As an article in the last Number of 
your Magazine, entitled, “‘ On Anas- 
tasius —— by Lord Byron,” contains 
some assertions which, though proba- 
bly only meant by the writer as face- 
tiousness, might be mistaken by some 
simple reader for fact, I beg to state, 
that in the course of long and various 
travels, I resided nearly a twelvemonth 
at Constantinople ; visited the arsenal 
and io frequently ; witnessed the 
fativel of of + om Rhodes ; 
was in Egypt, in Syria, and in every 
ether place which I have attempted to 
describe minutely ; collected my east~ 
ern vocabulary (notwithstanding the 
gentleman at Gordon’s Hotel may be 
ignorant of the circumstance, ) on the 
spot, and whilst writing my work ; 
had at one time an Albanian in my 
service, as well as the celebrated poet 


for whom, by a high literary co 
ment, I have been mistaken ; adopt 
arfictitious hero, in order to etahody 
my observations on the East in a form 
less trite than that of a journal ; avoids 
ed all antiquarian descriptions studi 
ously, as inconsistent with the ch 
racter assumed ; for the same reas 
omitted my own name in the ¢ 
page; had finished my novel, 
whatever else you may be. plea 

call it,) as to the matter, lon 

Lord Byron’s admirable eat 
spheate ; and need ges add, 
though I do so explicitly, that Ig 
the sole author of Anastasius,—— "~ 
And your very humble servant,” 
Tuomas Hora 






Duchess Street, 
Oct. 9, 1821. He 


To the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine; . 
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FAMILIAR EPISTLES TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 
From an Old Friend with a New Face. 


3 nek 


Letter IV. anit 
On the Personalities of the Augustan Age of English Literature... bs 


My Dear Kir, 

SYMPATHISE with the indignation 
you feel against “ those pluckless To- 
ries,” who having smarted so long 
themselves under the Whig cat-o’- 
nine tails, viz. PERSONALITIES, had 
at last mustered courage to attack their 
adversaries, but, failing in the science, 
and wanting bottom, have cried pec- 
cavi. Courage, my old friend—stick 
to your own principles, and still wield 
your crutch undismayed. The new 
outcry Renee pone aes, ought only 
to make you the more explicit in ma- 
nifesting your determination to adhere 
to the rule you have adopted, namely, 
to use against your adversaries the wea- 
pons which they have themselves used ; 
and I therefore again take leave to re- 
iterate what I urged in my last, name- 
ly, that you should shew the Whigs, 

their own oracles and organs, 
that they have far exceeded, both in 
spite.and venom, the utmost malice 
of your bitterest resentment, and, in 
many instances, without one allaying 
drop of your generous good humour ; 
and also to remind the credulous pub- 


lic, whom the Whigs are so sedulously 
again trying to gull, that what is noy 
personality is a very anicient 
perhaps an inveterate quality’ of al 
criticism. I do not mean, however 
that you should write a regular histor 
of personalities, but only in a cursory 
way convince some of your faint 
hearted readers, that the heinous sit 
of personality, which the Whigs, wate 
thy souls ! are so piously trying tor 
out of fashion, was quite as gross. 1D 
former days as in our own. é' 
Old Dennis, the Jeffrey of 
Anne’s time, says of Pope, in | 
“* Reflections, Critical and Sati 


on a Rhapsody called an Essay on, 
ticism, printed by Bernard Lin 

i ~ a oh that this 

ster (the Poet,) had espoused some 
antiquated muse, who had sued ‘out’ 
divorce from some superarmuated 
ner upon account of impot 


mae 
who being p——d_ by the. 
spouse, has got the gout ip her decte 
pid age, which makes her hobble s0 
damnably.” This is etty plain 
YOU. ae 


free criticism. Match it 








a2 
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own time. bett himself 

ing so rich and perfects But 

it will he said, is only meta- 

al, and , applicable to “ ‘The 

yon Criticism.” The author jis 

red, indeed ! Then read on, “ He is 
affected h ite, who has no- 

g in his mouth but candour, ic. 


friendship, good nature, humanity an 


imity. He is so great a lover 

a ilichood” that Sehenetes he has a 
mind to calumniate his cotemporaries, 
he brands them with some defect which 
is con to some good quality, for 
Shieh all’ their friends and uain- 
tancescommend them.” But did Pope 
te Dennis for this? No—he had 

more sense—he did as you would have 
done in his age and situation ; he wrote 
the Dunciad. Pope was also elsewhere 
as a creature that is “ at 
once a beast and a man ; a Whig and a 
Tory, a writer of Guardians and Exa- 
miners ; a jesuitical professor of truth ; 
a base and foul pretender to candour.” 
Theobald, in Mist’s Journal for 22d 
June, 1728, declared that “he ought to 
have a price set on his head, and to 
be hunted down as a wild beast,” In 
Gulliveriana, he is desired to cut his 
throat or hang himself. So much for 
the critics of the Augustan age of Eng- 
lish literature. But let us now look at 
Pope's retaliation—for his satire, like 
your own, was retaliation, with this 
difference however, that as the pro- 


yocation was personal, the revenge was 
personal. Yours was party, and your 
retaliation is also party, and of course 
the more innocent of the two, for you 
have attacked only public principles, 
offensively put forth, and public con- 
duct, netanoun Fe: ee yee or 4 
icons its ° i in wi 
Duncad. ; " 

There has been some doubt among 
the. commentators as to who was the 
hero of the poem, and therefore let us 
pass him oyer. But what is to be said 
af the pepmality in the description of 


“Close to those walls, where folly holds 
And longi to think Munroe would take 
Nem, oa she gates, by his famed fa. 
"3 € , 
Great Cibber’s brazen brainless brothers 
stand.””* . 


’ Or still, more of these ‘verses, 
** Know Eusden thirsts no more, for sack 
or praise, | , 
He sleeps among the dull of ancient days ; 
Safe Phan ORBEA etna ne duns mo- 


- est, } Epes bet ety ‘ 

Where wretched. Withers, Ward, and 
Golden My grin fue 
And high-born Howard, more majestic ire, 
With fools of quality complete spt non 
Thou, Cibber / thou, his shalt sup- 


port, 
Folly, my son, has still a friend at court. 
Lift up your gates, ye princes, see him 
come | : ; ; 
Sound, sound, ye viols! be the cat-call 
dumb. 


J Here is both personality and paro, 
y ; but was Pope prosecuted by Eus- 
den for calling him a donsheatlin rer 
viled like your excellent Chaldean for 
the allusion to the 24th psalm ? And 
pray when did you send forth any 
ping like the account of Curl’s mis- 
hap 

“ Full in the middle way there stood a lake, 
Which Curls Corinna chanced that morn 

to make : 

(Such was her wont, at early dawn to drop 
Her evening cates before her neighbour's 


shop.) 
Here aE Curl to slide ; loud shout the 


And Bertatd;, Berard: sings Gerough ll 
the Strand. 
Obscene with filth, the miscreant lies be- 
wray'd, ’ 
Fallen in the plash his wickedness had laid. 
I shall neither advert to the coarse- 
ness of this passage, nor offend the de- 


licate organs of some of your friends, 
a apa what follows about Curl’s 
4 


“ Renew’d by ordure’s sympathetic force, 
As oil’d by magic juices for the course. *~ 
Vigorous he rises, from the effluvia 
Imbibes new life, and scours and 
along.” er 
I have not looked into the Dunciad 
since we were chums together at Dame 
Norton’s, and I had no remembrance 
of its obscenity and grossness. Surely 
Byron must have been quizzing “the 
Smalls” when he eulogized the moral 
taste of Pope ;—and I would here ask, 
has he himself ever been considered as 
a libeller, for his “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers?” —But, for the pre- 
ota, our business is with Twicken- 
am, 


; 





ne two celebrated stapues of Raving and Melancholy Madness, were by Cibber’s 





3i4 


¢* Fearless on hi: 


stood unabaslr’d De Foe, 
And Tutchin 


t from the scourge 

below ; Lé ‘ ‘ 

There Ridpath, Roper, cudgell’d might ye 

> 8 view. ; 

The very worsted still: Jook’d black and 
blue,” 


I do not mean to defend the allu- 
sions in these verses to the punish- 
ments which ‘some of the parties men- 
tioned suffered, for all zach thin s are 
in bad taste, but merely to remind your 
thin-skinned friends, that when you 
have happened, once or twice, in some 
momen fit of spleen, to sneer at 
the legal misfortunes of some of the 
Cockney libellers, you have had the 
classical authority of Pope for your 
example. But what is the foregoing 
to the following ? 


*< A second see, bymeeker manners known, 
And modest as the maid that sips alone ; 
From the sees fate of drams, if thou get 


ee, 

Another Durfey, Ward ! shall sing in thee. 

Thee shall each alehouse, thee each gill- 
house mourn, 

And answering gin-shops sourer sighs re- 
turn.” 


But I am disgusted with the ribaldry 
of the Dunciad, a work, both on ac- 
count of its absurdity and malicious 
spirit, long since justly consigned to 
contempt and neglect. I will there- 
fore throw it aside, and dip a little into 
Dryden. In which of all your piquant 
pages, can you shew me any thing half 
se keenly personal, as fifty extracts 
which may be made from his Absalom 
and Achitophel? Take, for example, 
the character of Lord Shaftesbury. 


** A name to all succeeding ages cutsed ; 
For close designs and crooked councils fit, 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 
Restless, unfix’d in principles and place ; 
In impatient of disgrace ; 
A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body te decay. 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bonds divide ; 
Else why should he, with wealth and ho, 
nour bless’d, ' 
Refuse his age the needful 
Punish a body which he not please, 
Bankrupt of life, yet igal of ease. 
And all to leave what with his toil he won, 
To that unfeather’d two-legged thing—a 


son ; ‘ 
Got while his soul did huddled notions try, 
And born a sha lump, like anarchy ; 
In friendship implacable in hate, 
Resolved to ruin, or to rule the state.” 


of rest, 


Familiar Epistles from an Old Friend with a New Faces. - 


Again, look at the famous 
the Duke of Buckingham, 


« A nian so various, that he seem’d 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome 
Stiff in opinion, always in the wroii 
Was every thing by starts, and 
ng 5 oa 
But, in the course of one revolving» 
Was chemist, poet, statesman and bi 
Then all for women, painting, ‘rhyming 
drinking, ani 
Besides ten thousand freaks that die 
thinking. " . ey 
sd a 
sit. bd 
Thus wicked but in will, of means perdi. 
He left not faction, but of that. was) 


And what's this to many ofhem) 
And when did you eyer say any thing 
comparable against Mayor or Aldermas 
to Dryden’s Shimei? But is D ryden 4 
for that character of Slingsby Bethe 
considered to have Pile the am 
cient charter of the satirists? | ° 

But to leave the Absalom jarid Achiy 
tophel, (every verse of which isa 
of the prynine aquafortis of person 
ity,) what have even the Whigst 
own time, gross as they have béen,. 
written to match Dryden’s char 
of the Duke of Marlborough in,’ 
quin and Tullia. nals ae 
“ Of these, a captain. of. the guard dei 

worst, ya qe 
Whose memory; to this day, stands aye 


accurst 5 watia» 
This rogue, advanced to military, trasty:. 
By his own whoredom and his sister’ 
Forsook his master, after dreadful vows, 
And plotted to betray him to his foes. 


ii ost 
This, I think, is a tolerable 
of the licensed licentiousness of 
press of former days; but ‘what shi 


we say to the account of King a 
and his Consort Mary. - | 


“ The states thought fit. 4 
That Tarquin on the vacant throne should 


sit ; 
Voted him regent in their senate ag 
And with an empty name endowed! 
spouse, oe 
The elder Tullia ; who, some authors feign 
Drove o’er her father’s corpse a 


wain. + asks 
But she, more guilty, numerous waind did, 
dri 7 si mb) 


ve, , 
To crush her father’ and her kitig’ alive #°"" 
And, in remembrance of his hasten’d fall 
Resolved to institute a weekly 4 
The jolly glutton grew in bulk an 


2 
chin, 


Feasted on rapine, and enjoy’d her sing | 
14 


ris! GU? 
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Vith Jnxury she did weak reason force, 
Valeodh'd good nature, and eramm’d down 


remorse 5 PUIG: 
Yety:when she drank cold tea in liberal 


The sobbing dame was maudlin in her 
cu 

pat brutal Tarquin never did relent,— 

Too hard to melt, too wicked to repent ; 

Cmel in deeds, more merciless in will, 

And blest. with natural delight in ill,” 


.—I do not call your atten- 
ante extracts as examples to 
practise personality, but to support my 

inion, that personal as controversy 
has become, it has still participated in 
the general refinement of manners ; 
and that few things now actually pro- 
secuted, are, in reality, so bad as many 
ings that were formerly tolerated.— 
But, in the days of King William and 
Queen Anne, the circulation of satire 
and libel was corapesasively very cir- 
cumscribed, and the taste of the age in 
such things was much grosser than that 
ofthe present. Besides, the recipro- 
cities of social intercourse were more 
strictly confined to particular classes 
and families ; so that the abuse of sa- 
tire was then, in fact, less mischievous. 
But now, when commerce has broken 
down the fences of the privileged 
classes, and mingled all orders and pro- 
fessions into one general multitude, 
the peace of society is much more en- 
by the additional chance of 
icting interests and individuals 
coming into contact with each other. 
And it is upon this consideration that 
I would justify, were I in your place, 
the necessity of restraining the licen- 
tiousnes of the press, and not upon the 
paltry pretext of its having become 
more libellous and blasphemous than 
of old, which it has not, as the extracts 
I have quoted nhemaenentty Saae 
But I am wandering from the ob- 
ject of this letter, which was certainly 
not to point out the defects of the law, 
or to justify the prevalence of ‘person- 
alities, but simply to apprise those 
We adopt the s 
we may thereby be 
even of such a new: 
striking article 
‘* When the Chronicle says,‘ We HAVE 
HEARD OF No Wuice who has made the 
press a vehicle for inroads into the bosom 
of families, and thatthe Whigs are stran- 
gers to this rancowr and meanness—that 
ey loathe the idea of detraction, and more 
especially when female reputation is the 
subject of it,’—it is from a supposition that 
ee ¥ unwilling to quote their filth 
on. X. 


to:— 


srt aera 

of your q ions to the pub- 
lic follies of public characters, that the 
personalities of the-present day are as 
oil and honey, com: with the vine« 
gar and salt of Pope and Dryden’s 
time ; and that nothing can be more 
demonstrative of their own puerile and 
pitiful judgments than to speak of the 
elegant satire of the one and the spi- 
rited sarcasms of the other, when al- 
most the very least of their touches 
would set the whole Parliament House. 
aghast. et pene 

So much, my old friend, for the. 

resent ; at some other time, when I 
ve more leisure, I will perhaps re- 
sume the subject, and. give it a more 
direct application ; that is, make it 
tell upon certain individuals whom. I 
have in e eye. I shall not, however, 
mention them by name—they have 
made themselves sufficiently notorious 
—butonly quote a few things, of which 
every one will at once admit the jus- 
tice, and rejoice in the application. 

In my last, I exhorted you to enter- 
tain your readers with two or three tit 
bits from the Kdinburgh Review and 
the Morning Chronicle—the two great 
vehicles of Whig pretension and into- 
lerance. But in this you have been 
partly anticipated by a clever article 
in “ Tue Joun Bott ;” and I now 
earnestly you to subjoin it to this 
letter, in order that your readers may 
see how false in fact, and fraudulent 
in motive, are those cries about your 
personalities, which the discomfitted 
creatures are making at every corner, 
as if they had not long ago incurretl 
the contempt of all honourable minds, 
by the libertine license which they 
have taken with private characters. 
Meantime, I remain, my dear Kit, 

Your 

O.p Faienp wit A New Facs. 


Cliff- House, a aa 
October 2, 1821. 


tion of our correspondent, and the more readily, as 
e means of preserving what might be lost in the columns 
as Joun Butt. The follgwing is the very able and 


that they presume to make such bare-faced 
assertions—but quote we must. We have 
to apologise to the noble and illustrious 
personages libelled by them, for doing so ; 
the necessity will plead our excuse—it is 
our duty, and it must be done. 

‘‘ At the 59th page of the Fudge Fami- 
ly in Paris, we find this stanza :— 


2R 
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‘H.W, who, no sot himself, 

- Delights in all such lib’ral arts, 

Drinks largely to the house of GUELPH, 
And superintends the Corni parts.’ 

At page 103 of the same book we find— 


¢ Why then, my, Lord, in. Heaven’s name, 
Pircn in, without.reserve or stint, 

The whole of R—gl—y’s beauteous dame ; 
If that won’t raise him, devil’s in’t.’ 


“ But, may say the Chronicle, this is an 
anonymous work, and we disclaim it. 

“Whether anonymous or not, every 
body knows who wrote these libels, and 
we shall, therefore, look at them with a 
careful eye. We have, in the T'wo-penny 
Post-bag, page 22, the most indecent allu- 
sions 'to the conduct of a married lady of 
high rank, and at ‘page 58 we see these 
lines— 


* Last night a concert vastly gay, 

Given by Lady C-stl-r—gh ; 

My Lord loves music, wa we know, 

Has two strings always to his bow. 

Tn choosing songs, the R—c—rT named, 
Had ‘ J a heart for falsehood framed !” 
While gentle H—rif—dbegg’dand pray’d, 
‘Young I am, and sore afraid.’ 


*¢ The postscript to the second letter of 
the same book is, from the beginning to 
the end, a filthy /ibel upon female reputa- 
tion ; and the third letter, giving a suppo- 
sed account of a private dinner in a private 
family, beginning with these words,— 


* We miss’d you last night at the hoary 
old sinner’ s, 

Who gave us, as usual, the cream of good 
Cente.” 


seems to us to be ing war into domes- 
tic circles ds resolutely as Thistlewood him- 
self would have done it. 

“ An Anacreontic, republished at page 
55, is pretty much in the same taste. The 
— of the free translation of Ho. 
race’s Ode, at page 68, excels it in gross- 
ness and brutal scurrility, while the ‘ ran. 
cour’ and ‘ meanness’ which the Whigs 
disclaim so vehemently, burst upon one in 
every page of a work devoted to scandal of 
the most shameful nature, and an unremit- 
ting attack upon the Regent of the coun- 
try, from whose hands the ‘writes had re- 
ceived every mark of kindness and consi- 
deration : 


** And all this is avowedly done by a 
Whig ; bat, says the Chrdlicle, we never 
saw them. Softly and fairly, my gentle 
Chronicle—do you remember this couplet 
—this vile, infamous ‘couplet ?— 

‘ The P+—e just in bed, or about to de- 
part for’t, 
His legs folk. af gout, and his arms full 


** There is no detraction here—no de- 


‘Familiar Epistles from an Old Friend with a New Face. © 


land, whose shoes the Whigs 
and would lick again if they were 
to do so; but, above all, is a tends 
regard for female reputation, andw: 
reverence for the sanctity of private fami. 
lies, in these lines, which is quite/exen. 
Pe Wh dhe-Chronicle, 0 hal 
y, says the Chron ’ 
it in rather bad—and: rather Setnaiiin, 
and rather scandalous—but we—we Whigs 
loath such personalities. >| 
*¢ Gentle reader, turn to 149 of the 
same book, and you will find these lite, 
preceding the couplet in question :— °* 
* The following pieces have é 
appeared in MY FRIEND Mr PEnnyy 
PAPER, and are here, ‘ by desire of seven 
persons of distinction,’ reprinted.—__T. 
“¢ Every body knows (as we said before) 
that they are by Tom Moore ; peace: | 
they are, or are not, we here see pg 
published that they are by some man 
calls Mr Perry H1s FRIEND. A 
having put forth such friendly commiuti. 
cations to the world, to hear the Chrowick 
talk of the delicacy of the Whigs, and thér 
careful abstinence from personality, Pit. 
TICULARLY when female character isqm. 
cerned, is about the best joke that onte pert 
paper has hit upon in latter days. 5d 
*¢ But lest the Chronicle should 
that we wish to —— the extratls 
from the two works we have above 
as being peculiarly striking proofs 
licacy, mildness, and moderation, wewil 
bring before our readers some more sped 
mens of its style and manner, which ae 
equally gratifying, as examples of theipare 


literature of the Whigs, who shudder a | 


rancour and meanness, and are 80 can 
of female character, and so tender 
disarmed enemies ! I! 

“ In the first place, we would observe, 
that when the Whig-radicals speak of 
late Queen, they talk of a systematic? 
tack, a continued attack, and an 
attack, having beer made upon her. 
attacks upon ONE noble lady, which 
miade by the Chronicle, in the year I 
were, as we may shew, more systemalit, 
certainly incessant, and assuredly of tong. 
er continuance, than any made by the ¢m- 
stitutional press upon the Queen ; and wha 
it is recollected that that noble lady is sl 
dy of superior mind, qualities, and actom- 
plishments—living honourably and 
with her husband—we think thé few byjow 
we shall collect as testimonials of the 
nicle’s consistency and consideration, will 
bear away the palm for rancour, meanne™ 
falsehood, and scurrility, from any Pape 
ever published. nad? 

“ The Chronicle of the 12th of Mare, 
1812, contains a poem too and 10 
disgusting to be copied. It is full of the 
most indecent and filthy invective. We 





_- peewee res 


ie SS Be 


from. it. one or two couplets, to shew 
Fe elegance of Whig wit :— 


‘Qh! to my love my rage, my thirst, im- 
Pty aol oh, wolf, my belly, for my 
heart !’ 


“ Again,— 
‘ Where. avarice brings forth frauds as 
thick as LICE, 
With pleasing semblance thou canst cloak 
a vice.’ 


4 These we notice as specimens of style ; 
alittle farther on, speaking of the Jady we 
have alluded to, he says, 


‘ Who not for Love’s most childish sports 
too old ; 

Whom not one couch or scarce one coach 

_ > ean hold ; 

Hail! ever laughing, living, lovely, large, 

Thy, fame shall be my muse’s CONSTANT 
CHARGE.” 


« & Thereby holding out a threat, and ex- 
a determination of incessantly, sys= 
tematically, and continually lampooning a 
Lapy ! 
“ In the Chronicle of March 27, 1812, 
a letter and upon the subject of 
weighing women, too long and too filthy to 
be quoted at length, contains some choice 
specimens. We extract the four last lines, 
as- indicative of Whig respect for females. 


“Aeapmieatr, scarce had her most noble 


Been plpoed i in. the balance, than down it 
came plump ; 
And the hg exclaim’d,when he view'd 
er 


font we mae against —— Britannia’s a 


_ © Our readers will observe, that the cow- 
re of leaving blanks, and insert- 
ing initials, does not in the slightest degree 
diminish the rancour of these attacks, al- 
though it adds considerably to their mean. 
ness. 

In the Chronicle of March 25, is another 
attack upon the same lady, equally brutal 
and unprincipled. 

“On the 23d of March, 1812, we have 
a striking proof of abstinence from 
making ‘ inroads into the bosoms of pri- 
vate families’—let us read it. 


‘“* We seldom think it within the pale of 
fog ns age perme passes in 
the of select society, BUT 
Sa ipaiiane, oocarred wd the qgneest oF. cn 

of D. in uare, last 

80. comical diverting as to be 
Forthy of record,’ 

“ He then on to tell a tittle-tattle 


story about a and her and per- 
Wk eualipestle, the polit ct wh 


Letter 1. John Bub and the Morning Chronicle. 


Chronicle seldom thinks it right to invade 
domestic privacy, yet. when thete is any 
cording he poctsts his sevploe-purion- 
cording, he scruples—j 
larly. when hone is to.be 
‘In the Chronicle of Feb. 6, analy a 
story is told of Lord and Lady 





ing vulgarism, with a filthy allusion, is put 
into the mouth of one of the loveliest and 
most exemplary of women, it is necessary 
to mention it as another proof of the sweet 
consideration of libellers for the most 
tender feclings a delicate female is — 
to possess. 

~ But if females are thus treated by the 
Ww » let us see how ca: 
Den ci ccaven ata 
enemics. Mr Perceval was murdered’ in 
the Lobby of the House of Commons By 
AN ASSASSIN. We pass over an epitapli 

published in the Chronicle, (and re-pub- 
fished i in the T'wopenny Post Bag, fall-of 
political invectives against him,) and come 
to the following-paragraph, which we read 
in that paper of June 2, 1812, a few days 
after his MURDER! 


“‘¢ The Post has published a volume of 
verses upon the of Mr Perceval ; 
said rhymes are all of one character. 

* Full of si 

Social ties!!! 

Tears. that flow, 
Children’s woe, 
Drooping head, 

And Statesman DEaD!! ! 
And streaming tear, 

Lie buried here.’ 

*¢ These verses put us in mind.of wwe 
which we once saw written on spring, be- 
ginning as follows :— 


‘ How beautiful the country does appear . 
At this time. of the year.’ 


We think, as illustrative of reaps RES 
dead, and disarmed enemies, we need say 
but little on this article. 

“ That the death of an able.Tory, e' 
by the hand of an apr rig a oul el 
the Whigs, we can a 
joy at the thik, openssl 
by his fall, is sn to men who. 
never had one 
ex! ‘loaves and 
Léhdon paper—a } any PAPER, a .DE- 
LICATE paper, an honourable paper, a 
CHRISTIAN should have made 
doggrel verses t of the tears of 
eleven m children, and the 
sudden tution by 3u spin of the 20- 
cial ties of such a husband and such a fa- 
ther as Mr Perceval, does seem so incredi- 
is bly horrid, that if the fact did not stand re- 





corded in the columns of the Morning 
Chronicle itself, we could not have believed 
it. 


* How dare the Morning Chronicle, then, 
use the language it does, when speaking on 


Honest Jonn returns to the 


Familiar Epistles from an Old Friend witha New Face. 


the subject of scurrility and 
is it drivelling ?—is it doting Puce 

downright mad ?” we 
Joun Butt, No. xu. Sept. 30, 

Rr: | 

¥ 


charge in his next Paper, from which we hash 


only room for a short extract :— 


“© Mr Waithman appears to have borrow- 
ed a little of the oblivious unction which 
the Chronicle has been using for some 
weeks past, when it talks big about person- 
ality and scurrility. The orderly and de- 
cent manner in which it takes the gentle 
set down we gave it last Sunday softens 
our hearts feelings towards it prodi- 


iously. 

as defence (for they attacked) is and 
was unanswerable—it is conviction out of 
their own mouths; but lest they should 
imagine that we are silent for want of ma- 
terials to go on with, we shall continue to 
mention articles which may he adduced in 
> et which 
we have no room. 


‘* We beg, in the first place, to call the 
attention of our readers to a ‘ Character 
from the Persian,’ in the Chronicle of July 
16, 1812; and a poem in that paper of 
Sept. 8, of the same year. On the score 
of beastly indelicacy, we to refer to an 
article in the paper of Oct. 12, in the same 
year, with a Latin quotation; and fora 

i mark of the durability and steadi- 


oy 
ness of its principles and attachments, as 


well as its great caution against personali- 
ties, we insert four lines, published upon 


Our worthy friend, Dr Stoddart, too, in his excellent Paper, takes 


the late Richard Brinsley Sheri ; 
wit—the patron—the favourite, and 
friend.—Poor Sheridan had ventured to be 
moderate in the year 1812, and we haye 
this :— 
* No, no, his fire he still retains, 
Whate’er you may suppose ! 
Its lustre has but left his brains, 
And settled in his nose.” 


*¢ Let us contrast these with some infg. 
mous lines which appeared in the Chroni. 
cle of June, 1816, on the death of the'same 


person, and we shall find a “tee 
of political consistency, and of to 
the King (whom the Chronicle now affects 
invididusly to praise) into the bargain. 

*¢ In short, let any impartial person com. 
pare the productions, in verse or prose, of 
the Whig-radicals for the last eight or ten 
years, with any thing ever apogee and 
the palm must unhesitatingly be yielded to 
them, not only for their excellence in sedi. 
tion, blasphemy, attacks on females, per. 
sonal invective, and the violation of domes. 
tic privacy, but for the invention and first 
adoption of the mode of warfare which cha. 
racterizes their works. 

Joun Burt, No. xxx. Oct. 7. 


the 


subject with great spirit, and large as our extracts have already been from 
Joun Butt, we cannot help quoting the following from Taz New Times of 


October 8. 


“ The Chronicle affects great indigna- 
tion that ‘ the raillery which has occasion- 
ally appeared in his columns,’ should be 
confounded with ‘ the infamous detraction 
and the merciless inroads into private life,’ 
which are to be found in John Bull! So 
that imputing to men (and women too) the 
most gross and ious crimes is mere 


they are infamous—merciless, &c. &c. 
Now, we have no other wish than to hold 
the scales perfectly equal between these 
two j but the matter in dispute 

fact ; and it is to be ea- 

vely settled, in the mode 

t by the writer whom we quoted, 
from Blac s Ma- 


base and merciless ribaldry, with. which 
that virulent Journal has assailed every 
litical opponent.’ This is exactly w. 
John Bull has done. He only yesterday 
se’nnight detailed (with page, and day, 
and date,) a long string of quotations from 
the Chronicle, and the Chronicle’s. corte. 
spondents. What does the Chronicle say 
in answer to this ? Does it deny any oneof 
the quotations to be accurate? it 
rove any one of them to be mereraillery? 
it prove that more infamous detracy 
tion, more merciless inroads on private life, 
nay, more vile and libellous attacks’ on 
male character, are to be found in Joha 
or elsewhere ? No. Not a syllable Of all 
this. It only blusters about its“ consist. 
ent course during a long political life,’ and 
is pleased to say that our ‘ public life” has 
been marked with inconsistenciés—a cir- 
cumstance of which we certainly were not 
aware, and which we humbly conceive can 
have nothing at all to do with a comparison 
between the Chronicle and John Bull.” 
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JACOBUS CORCAGIENSIS CHRISTOPHORO SEPTENTRIONALI, 3.D. 


uum in Magazin& vestra pro mense Augusti, (charissime) Dowdeni cujus- 
Pe civis mei, satisque mihi noti versus legerem, pst wen iis saontitiane- 
phetico spiritu inspiratos (ut probavit eventus) statim sensi. Ne posteros igitur 
ea res fallat, sequentem veram adventis Regis historiam ad te mittere decrevi. 
Poeta enim noster prophetavit dicens, Regem ad Dunlearium a) m™. esse, 
ne credant futura secula, obsecro ut sequentibus versibus locum in Ma~ 
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1. 
To..E letas, Musa fides, 
















Terror rem debilitat ; 
Stultam credo moram fore, 











Ergo versus properat. Posses vix dignoscere. , 
; Parvus vicus est Dunleary Jamque propiis adire, ! 
In quo omnes convenére Cordaque altiis sentire 
Magni (pulchrum quid videre) Expectantiam venire 
Diu Georgius floreat ? Jam cepére validé. 
4. 9. 
Venit omnis magistratus Sed hic frustra (heu !) convenit 
Pacem uti cogerent ; Ingens turba Populi 3 ; 
Regis fuit mox legatus : Frustra glaucam® (heu) invenit 
Posted convenerant Turba vestem (fatui) ! 
Urbis Duces et Pretores, Fertur rapiim unda classis, 
Plus credendo pinguiores (Quantim aliis cure passis) 
Senes, feemine, sartores, Ubi pacem pandit lassis 
Modos ut ediscerent. Hothi portus oppidi ! 
















Iter, omnis aditus! 





Datum Corcagia, hdc die Octobris 10m4, 1821. 





ADVENTUS IN HIBERNIAM REGIS VERA ATQUE PERFECTA HISTORIA. 


6. 


Fatum autem (heu) nescitis 


Tange plectro citharam, Ingens turba civium ! 
fa. Sed nil pange, quod non vides, Cur non intimé sentitis 
in Si mentiris, taceam. Quid impendet.horridum ? 
me Quidnam opus est fallendi, Ille Rex quem expectatis, 
vot Quum triumphi sint dicendi Cujus avidi, densi statis, 
to Peregrinis vix credendi Membris sole incommodatis, 
ety Propter rerum gloriam ? Fugit (heu !), Dunlearium ! 
De 2. y 
of En! adventus tanti regis Portus est quem vocant Hotho 
n Poscit lyre studium, Hunce aj appetet ; 
id (Hac qui, bone, scripta legis,) Sic crudelis nevit Clotho, 
to Opus veré arduum ; Sic Stewartus statuet. 
i. Duces, viros generosos, Nomine sed altiore 
[> Et processus speciosos, Nosce te donatam fore 
. Magni regis gratiosos, Villa! gratia meliore 
t Me narrare habitus ! Redux rex afficiet ! 
e 

3. 8. 
Sed nil unquam fit timore ; Naves, jam, urgente. velo, 


Summo volant equore, 
Utrim mari, sive czlo, 


10: 


P Quantum homo quem fefellit 

Plus ter centum millibus Loci spes tnerific, ’ 

Regem tantim adamarat Quantum ludens quem depellit 
»Plebes cum nobilibus ! Vir fortuna statui, 

Ut viderent regem Tantum tota plebs merebat, 

Georgium bon rgium quartum, Tantum sexus pulcher fiebat, 

Horret omne turbis fartum Charum regem quum videbat 

Sic ereptum visui ! 





alae a 








* Glauc& veste induebantur prope omnes adventum Regis expectantes. 
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11. 1 ° 
Hothi circiter bis. centum, Dextram dexteris jungebet ; 
Mente veré regia, 
Etiam infimis tendebat 
Manum ; (quanta gratia!) 
Regem vero ut imitarent, 
Ut latrones manum darent 
Bursis, discunt—informarunt 
Mores sic palatia ! 


= 


egEsea 


2. 17. 
Ad se verd navigantem Currum letus. inde ascendit 
Quum Monarcham viserint, ° Gratias agens omnibus ; 
Propidsque appropinquantem Masticam auriga tendit ;— 
Classem rité noverint ; Citis volant passibus 
Aerem plausibus implere, Equi—Citi mox sequuntur 
Regem laudibus urgere, Omnes quibus equi emuntur, 
Ripas tremere fecére, Vel mercede conducuntur, 
(Quantum reges poterint !) Cetus veré splendidus! 


13. 18. 
Tandem Euri flatu et igne, Via plurimi occurrunt, 
. (gnis enim egerat) (Amor urget regius) 
Stetit navis que imsigne Leti erga Regem currunt, 
Regis boni tulerat ;— Sufficit vix halitus.— , 
Appulit ;—-nec mora—ferunt Quum ad portam verd ventum, 
Ligna cupra qua straverunt Campum regium dividentem, 
i uerunt—. Comitatus reverentem 
TERRAM REX TETIGERAT ! Fecit moram, dubius— 


E 


8 Fe Es 


BS & 


14. 19. 
Vocem si haberem Mori, Timidis tune Georgius inquit: 
Sive Scotti celebris, *¢ Heus! amici, pergite.” 
(Aut ejusmedi seriptori Portam populus relinquit 


Ulli, essem similis,).. Statque coram Princi 
Plausus papyro tonarent, E curriculo descendit, 
Gemme amoris lucem darent, Manus rursim ad eos tendit, 
Que secula durarent Osque placidum ostendit, 
Gratiis parte regiis !! Grat4 hec aiens facie : 


15. 20. 
Horum veré nihil gaudens ‘¢ Chara mihi gens Hiberna ! 
Ore, mente, ingenio, Gaudium mentem agitat; 
Tempus neque teram audens Cordis semper mei interna 
Modo fari splendido ;—~ Patria vestra flagitat.— 
Sed quis debeat silere Senex—juvenis—amavi ; 
Quanto gaudio venére Ideo nunc vos visitavi.— 
Circa Georgium sinceré Mox—saluti quam optavi 
Summo omnes studio ! Animus ‘ whisko’ ebibat !”” 


aie 
Dixit,—inque domum letus 
Ambulat nobiliter,— 
Admiransque totus cetus 
Plausibus p: uitur.— 
Hic triumphus, hic adventus, 
Hic gratissimus concentus 
Veré: scriptus est.—contentus 
Pennam. pono.—Dicitur. 


mopmscoSsee & 


rir? wv 
Jacosus Daparervs..: 
Corcagiensis, 


Posiscriptum. —Noli queso dicere, Christophore, hec, nimis seta occasion 
de qua scripta sunt, ad manus venisse—Nunquam nimis serum est errorem 
corrigere. Preterea, ejusmodi hee res est, que nunquam sera videatur, ob 
splendorem, nobilitatem, atque beneficentiam. Spere ut his havd locum 
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The First Murdér-~A Savtred Drama: 


THE FIRST MURDER OR, THE RESECTION OP THE OFFERING. 
A Sacred Drama. 


We are almost afraid te touch this 
dreadful performance. We a ch 
it with diffidence, and awe, and appre- 
hension. We feel our inability te do 
justice to the work, and tremble at the 
audacious spirit in which the subject 
has been conceived; while the bold- 
ness, we might be justified to say, the 
blasphemous intrepidity, of the exe- 
cation, strikes us with amazement and 
fear. 


The subject is ‘the greatest that m 


could be chosen—THE FIRST MUR~ 
pen;—and the dramatic characters 
are the sublimest that religion and 

have hallowed to the piety and 
affections of mankind. They consist not 
only of Adam and his family, but also 
of the brightest members of the hierar- 
chy of heaven, and the darkest demons 
in the abysses of perdition. The holiest 
enthusiasm is contrasted with the fier- 
cest rage; and the kindliest feelings 
opposed to the cruellest workings of 
hatred and envy. But human nature 
is represented as having not yet lost all 
its original brightness, and as still re- 
taining something of the odours and 
fragrance of paradise. The immediate 
communion with the angels is not en- 
tirely interrupted ; but a tremendous 
intercourse seems to have commen- 
ced with outcast spirits, and glimpses 
are here and there opened into vistas 
of sin and horror, which the mysteri- 
ous author unfolds for a moment ; and 
then with a shuddering and hurried 
hand, as if appalled at his own daring, 
closes and quits as things too terrible 
for contemplation. 

According to the view he has taken of 
the subject, some controversy, it would 
appear, had arisen between Cain and 
Abel, as to which of them should suc- 
ceed their father in theservice of the al- 
tar,and the daily sacrifice, —Cain insist- 
ing, as the first-born, to inherit the 
priestly spremacy as his birth-right,— 
Abel contending that the appointment 
or ordination belonged to his father, 
and to which he and all his brethren 
were alike eligible. Eve, in this first 
polemical contest, had taken the part 
of Cain ; Adam, that of Abel, but 
there is less of religious interest, than 


of maternal anxiety in the partiality of 
our grand ancestress; for it would 
seem that from ‘his birth Cain had 
been a wayward and-untractable child, 
subject to violent passions, and a con- 
tinual object of care and sorrow. Eve 
in consequence, actuated by a fond 
and affectionate solicitude, had endea- 
voured to appease and subdue his vin- 
dictive dienes itions. Abel, on the con- 
en! ge istinguished by his mild and 
t demeanour, and his meekness 
and piety were the delight and solace 
of his father, whose reflections, embit- 
tered by the recollection of his own 
eternal forfeiture, were ever painfully 
awakened by the woeful oridehogs of 
the effects of his sin, in the malevo- 
lence of Cain, and the debates and 
quarrels which the fierce and turbu- 
By! character of “ the yap. heir 
of misery” was constantly producing. 
To allay the age eng Ape pe i 
tated his family, Adam proposed 
a solemn appeal to Heaven, and for 
this purpose instructed his sons to 
raise two altars ; on the one Cain was 
directed to offer the firstling of his 
flock, and on the other Abel the first 
sheaf of his harvest: the acceptance 
of the offering was to determine which 
should inherit the sacerdotal office. 
The drama opens with the guardian 
angels of Cain and Abel conversing 
together on the top of a mountain be- 
fore the dawn of day. From their col- 
loquy we learn the existence of the dis- 
utes in the family of Adam, who, with 
his children, ate then represented as 
assembled on the plain below to abide 
the issue of the sacrifice. We also learn 
that to each of the human race a ce- 
lestial ian has been appointed 
since fall; but that, for purposes 
which even the seraphim cannot com- 
prehend, fiends and demons stronger 
than the ians of men, are still 
permitted to ‘be abroad, and that the 
angel of Cain, in thecourse of the night, 
while watching over his ch as he 
lay asleep, had been troubled with a 
strange sense of danger at the sight of 
one of these tremendous adversaries 
hovering in the mid-air, and seeming- 
ly intent to set him at defiance. 


« Thrice he moved past.me, 
Towering magnificent :—His form was as 





The First Murder.—A Sacred Drama. 


Darkness with horror sullenly wrapt up. 
The first.time, murky es the thunder-cloud 
He floated by, looking askance and stern :— 


Then he return’d wi 


more determined tread, 


And scowl’d his hatred. Troubled with strange awe, 
I shunn’d the red beam of his baring eye,— 
a 


The ominous third time that he rush 


ong, 


He lower’d towards me in triumphant scorn 


And pride of evil mastery.” 


While they are thus —e the 
morning begins to brighten in the 
east, and the effect of the increasing 
light is described, in which the sha- 
dows of earthly things are compared 
to the dark spirits that are constantly 
in malignant attendance on the chil- 
dren of men, The calm and contem- 
lative reflections which the first ef- 
ts of the light had awakened, are 
however aprepey. interrupted by the 
angel of Cain discovering the same 
dreadful being approaching in the dim 
of twilight to the place where the 
ancestors of mankind are assembled 
to celebrate their religious rites. But 
although several striking descriptions 


are introduced into the dialogues be. 
tween the spiritual beings, yet it is 
not till we are brought to takes 
part with the creatures of our own 
nature, that the author puts: forth 
his. strength. There is, however, 
something impressive in the com 
sion with which the angels of 
the ineffectual prayers and ae 
of man. It is wonderfal indeed th 
we should have been encouraged tg 
hope, that the supplications of a cress. 
ture so ignorant, weak, and ‘vain; 
could affect the eternal purposes of 
Almighty Wisdom ! 

The second scene opens with the 
following hymn by Adam :— 


“* O Thou, who, through the infinite abyss 
Of darkness void, like yon ascending orb 
Leaving his nightly chamber, rose serene,— 
As thy creative influence spread around 


Millions of angels—stars of that first morn 
Then sparkled into being, but their light 
In thy effulgent coming soon was lost 
Amidst thy glory, Universal Sun ! 


O, who sh 


sing of thy berignant power, 


Whea from thy thrones of everlasting might 


ES EE 


Thou didst look down upon the shoreless ocean 

Of the all-heaving elements, and bade 

Creation, that lay slumbering at thy feet, 

Awake and open all her eyes of light, 

To celebrate thy goodness. At thy word, 

Yon ruling sun, the e attendant moon, 

And their bright kindred orbs, out of the deep 

Like birds from off the waters, circling rose, 

And thy bright morning stars, the witnesses, 

Shouted with joy to see their flight begin.” 
Adam is rudely disturbed in his ado- of religion. But in a moment the fit 
ration by Cain, who reminds him that of anger passes, and full of remorse 
the customary daily worship was to be and grief for the woes he has entailed 
suspended until controversy be- on the world, prophetically deplores, 
tween himself and Abel had been des the miseries that must e when 
cided. ‘“ The father,” as he is em- priests, actuated by the sordid: mo; 
ner called, justly indignant, re- tives of ambition and self-aggrandize 

es Cain, and angrily tells him that ment, shall forget the solemn essentie, 

he mistakes the forms for the essence alities of their office— colt 


“© When the proud man, dilati at the altar, 
Shall make himself be worshipp'd.” 


Eve, who hout the story is adorned with the most beautiful and inte 
resting graces of her sex, breaks in upon the sorrows of Adam, and endeavours 
to excuse and palliate the offence of their son. 

6 
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« Alas! he has been from the very hour" ~ 
When first he nestled, blameless, in my bosom, 
A freakish, fitful, and a froward child. . 
But, though im nature rude, stern and rebellious, 
Still in his breast he bore a heart most apt 
To melt with pity, and to feel the flow 
That generous kindness yields to sympathy. 
O turn not from him with those eyes of grief; . 
He is the first pledge of our sinless love, 
The eldest heir, born to our mi : 
Of all that now or may hereafter date 
Their woes or sorrows from our dire transgression, 
He only, he may say, I was the first, 
The oldest sufferer from that parent sin, 
Which smote with mildew and perpetual blight 
The green and goodly world in its flush’d youth 
Of spring and blossom, innocence and joy.’ 


profoundly affected by the remorse of his parents, and pecticgles! by 
the grief of his father, turns to Cain, and with the most simple and pathetic 
tenderness endeavours to dissuade him from the indulgence of that rash and 
turbulent humour which is so often the cause of so much distress. 


* Why wilt thou still, my brother, thus provoke 
These sad lamentings that so deeply pain 

Thy own free generous bosom ?—Nay, my brother, 
Turn not away, nor hide thy face from me. 

By that concealment, you but leave your heart 
More open, with its bleeding wounds to view :— 
Oh wherefore has this harsh contention sprung ? 
Why did I ever, Cain, debate with thee 

That right which was thy birthright ! 

Cain. Give it up: 
Resign the claim, and all contention ends. 

Adam. That must not be—the forfeiture incurr’d— 
Incurr’d, my children, by your hapless parents, 
Cuts off the rights of all inheritance, 

And Heaven has reassumed the awful gift 
Which was on man conferr’d.—To Heaven again 
Let man submit himself, and thence receive 

New ordination to its holy service.” 


Cain professes his readiness to acquiesce in this proposal ; but Eve, under the 
influence of some solemn and misgiving presentiment, urges him to forego the 
probation, and to yield the priesthood to the meek and pious Abel, 


“* Whose holy, lowly, and serene demeanour 
Has made him fittest to perform the part.” 


Cain, however, spurns the suggestion, The scene, after the chorus, is again 
and resolute to assert his claim, “drags changed, and the angel of Abel, who 
with impatient hands,” the lamb des- remains contemplative and serene on 
tined for his sacrifice to the altar. Se- the brow of the mountain, is address~ 
veral of the younger children of Adam ed’ by one of the winged ministers of 
and Eve are witnesses to this trans- Heaven, who had been ‘commissioned 
action, and in a chorus of great sweet- to the guardian of the world, of whom 
ness and simplicity, they mourn for this spirit gives the following descrip- 
the lamb hurried so cruelly to the tion:— 


og, 


“ He sits.on pillowed flakes of golden light, 


Mi , 
Vou. x dway between the glorious gate of Heayen, — “8 
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And the dim frontiers of this vapoury world, 
Crown’d with adiadem of sparkling towers ; 
In his right hand he. holds a glowing sceptre, 
Framed of all hues that in the rainbow shine: 
Wakeful he sits ; to his unclosing eyes 

The vast mysterious circling wheels of time 
Move onward in the rounds of destiny, 
Open and all disclosed.” —— 


On the angel of Abel inquiring the object of the mandatory spirit’s mission, 
he is informed that a recent general irruption of the fiends from their dark an 
profound abodes had been observed, an the reader is prepared by the deserip. 
tion, for the accomplishment of some tremendous event, the nature and iggy 
of which are still hidden 


“¢ Behind the shadowy curtain of hereafter,” 
even: from the knowledge of the angels. 


——* Th’ antagonists of Heaven 

Their clamorous flight directed to the earth : 
The fires of hell, as they ascended, gleam’d 
Lurid and fiercely on their breasts and wings. 
As o'er the wild abyss they flew, their flight 
Was as the changeful birds that cross the seas, 
When winter sends them forth, or spring recalls. 
Aloft they rose, and then descending, seem‘d 

A —s arch, a dismal galaxy 

Red and malignant, reaching from the cave 
Which through the adamantine rocks that bound 
The oceans of old Chaos, leads from hell 

To the drear confines of creation :—There 

They scattering spread themselves, for as they came 
They saw above severely fix’d on them 

The eye of heaven’s great centinel, and sought 
Refuge and screen from its pursuing ray ; 

And they beheld, along the cliffs of time, 

The muster’d armies of the dreadful God, 

On their aot Toone trampling wrath and fire. 
In burning iots, arm’d for enterprize, 
The glorious seraphim, for battle ranged, 
Standards of flame unfurl’d, that, waving, swept 
‘The starry concave of this measured world. 

This saw th’ accursed ; and they shrinking cower’d, 
Gnashing the teeth of hate and blasphemy, 

To think the host of heaven so marshall’d stood, 
And only spared them in their flight from hell, 
For some tremendous ufter overthrow. 

But courage is re-kindled by despair ; 

And each more fiercely burns with zeal, to work 
Ili for the harm it does. Not in the hope 

That aught of will thence revert to them, 
They seek the horrid means to sink themselves 
Deeper into perdition ; for the thought 

Of heaven lost breeds in them such a pang, 
That hell’s intensest fires are as a sea 

Of cooling tides: therein their direful rage 

Is ever temper’d for new tasks of woe.” 


The ministering spirit then departs ; and the angel of Abel, touched wit 
sorrow and commiseration for the evils which are coming upon the children of 
man, — anticipates a total erasure, by fire, of all created things, accord 


ing toa iction that had been promulgated by the oracles of heaven. 
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‘¢ In the dread hour when that'last fire begins, 
A bright archangel, stepping from his throne, : 


Will, as a curtain, ren 
And shew within, to all the 


the skies asunder,’ 


pled worlds, 


The star-crownd armies of the seraphim, 
And heaven’s artillery, charged with wrath and doom; 
While the bright towers, and crystal walls around, 


Cluster’d with a of the angelic host, 
*d to man, as the vast roar 


Shall shine rev 


t, 


Of chaos bursting in with all its waves, 
Heralds the coming of the dread Avenger, 
‘Whose breath of storm will as a lambent flame 


The attention of the angel ef Abel 
is arrested by a struggle in the skies, 
between the guardian of Cain and that 
terrible demon, which had so fearfully 
alarmed oie re — of the pre- 
ceding night, and a sublime impres- 
sion is gradused by an incidental al- 
lusion to ee: Pew of be eg 
danger in which Cain appears, while 
the dreadful conflict for his soul is 
maintained between the fiend and the 
seraph. Before the struggle is how- 
ever terminated, the angel of Abel is 
drawn a his station 1 the moun- 
tain, by the appearance of an innume- 
rable multitude of evil spirits throng- 
ing in from all sides, towards the 
where the mortals are assembled 
round the altars, and he hastens to 
the protection of his charge. The 
seene is then again changed, and the 
worshippers are introduced. Adam 
and Eve are represented as standing 
by themselves apart from their family ; 
and from what passes between them 
we learn that Abel is kneeling with 
his face to the ground before his altar, 
humbly and salenet awaiting the 
manifestation of the will of Heaven ; 
while Cain is standing with the sacri- 
ficial instrument dropping the blood 
of the victim in his Teft hand, and 
shading his eyes with his right, as he 
arrogantly looks towards the sun, in 
expectation of the coming fire. In 
awful moment a solemn sound is 
heard ; a glorious splendour fills all 
the air, and a cherub with wings of 
flame descends upon the altar of Abel, 
and with his touch kindles and con- 
sumes the accepted offering ; at the 


Blow out, and quench the element of light.” 


‘* Yes: he may serve their altars. What of that? 
The mountain-top shall be my place of prayer ; 





sight of which, Cain wildly rushes 
from the spot, while his brethren, with 
anthems of thankfulness, salute their 
brother Abel as the acknowleged priest 
of a - ‘ 

The second act opens with an 
palling communion between the sine 
gels of the two brothers, in which the 
guardian of Cain sorrowing confesses 
that he had been mastered by the 
demen, and forced to abandon his 
charge, is returning to receive, if 
Providence so pleases, a renewal and 
augmentation of strength in heaven. 
The sorrow of the angel is calm and 
solemn, and his apprehension at what 
may befal Cain, e , in the “ un- 
guarded hour,” to the temptations of 
the fiend, and Frew to evil, by the 
poe ere of Adam’s forfeiture, is 

ffectingly implied in the silence and 
dejection with which he parts from 
his companion, and ascends to heaven, 
foreboding that he is never to be again 
permitted to return. 

The second scene exhibits Cain 
wandering solitary in a wild and rug- 
ged upland country, where the trees 
are stunted in their growth, broken by 
the tempest, and blasted by the light- 
ning. He’throws himself on the led 
of a precipice which overlooks the 
plain, where the altar of Abel is still 
seen smoking, and abandons himself 
to the implacable feelings of a degra~ 
ded spirit; in the midst of which, 
however, occasional. gleams of ho 
and piety sparkle out, and shew the 
war between the good and evil of his 

nature, which so agitates his bosom. 





No priest shall ever mediate for me. 


But am I not rejected and cast out ? 









I stand d ed. Yea, the 
Laugh and point at me, as a 


Among my brethren loathsome, as themselves 


Amidst the sons of light.” 


While thus indulging these humilia- 


ting reflections, the demon who had 
acquired the mastery of his guardian 
spirit approaches towards him. At the 
first sight of that dark and tremen- 
dous being, he starts from his seat, 
and tries to shun him in the hollow 


¢ What though no flame from Heaven your altar fired, 
Yet is your sacrifice not unconsumed. 

‘ot are upon’t, 
eir 


The blow-fly and the 
They do accept you for 


auh coapenthanatideh bane cho aie 
suggestions whi ve the effect 
of converting the keen sense of de- 
gradation into resentment against an 
implied usurpation on the part of 
Abel. A contest of feeling between 
fraternal affection and the instigations 
of revenge then ensues ; in the end, 
the influence of the tempting fiend 


prevails, and the murder of Abel closes 
the second act. 
In the third division of the subject, 


Cain, gnawed by remorse, is repre- 
sented as endowed with more than 
Promethean fortitude. The first scene 
introduces him returning after he had 
murdered his brother. Eve, seeing him 
approach, runs to meet him, uncon- 
scious of the crime he had committed, 
and only anxious to sooth and console 
him ; but on advancing towards him, 
she halts suddenly, alarmed and terri- 
fied at the alteration in his looks—the 
awful impress of his guilt. We are 
not told of what the mark set on his 
forehead consists ; but the horror and 
aversion with which his heretofore too 
omg mother turns away and bids 
hide his dreadful visage from her 
sight, is far more impressive than the 
most emphatic description. At her 
exclamation the fratricide sullenly re- 
tires, and the scene changes to an as- 
sembly of the fiends a having 
» a8 they suppose, soul of 
the first-born man, and triumphantly 
anticipating a tremendous increase of 


** Thou dread, eternal, i 


I charge thee on thy everlasting throne 
To answer me, the wretch thy will has made. 


Didst thou thyself not s 
When I was "d to be 





The First Murder.—A Sacred Drama; 


‘ My sacrifice and supplication. scorn’d ? 
Before the countless myriads 


us miserable ?— 





of the skies 
fiends of hell 
thing become 




















of a cavern ; but the fiend awfully 
vances, and bitterly taunts him A 
the rejection of his offering, and per. 
petual degradation from. the natunl 
right that belonged to. the seniority of 
his birth— 

“ But,” says the deriding demon— 






































minister.” 





power and dominion by their achieve. 
ments over mankind. In the mids, 
however, of this terrific exultatioa, 
their joy is suddenly silenced by the 
glorious apparition of Abel's‘ spizit 
seen ascending to heaven, welcomed 
by the angels, and conducted by the 
host of the cherubim and ' 
rejoicing in the salvation of the firt 
of the human race that has incurred 
the penalty of death. This f 
cent apotheosis is succeeded by asscene 
of solitude and horror that has noe. 
ample. Cain, having wandered intoa 
wilderness where nature 8u: 
first and greatest. shock of the cure 
which shattered and blasted the face 
of the earth at the fall of man, leam 
against a rock, and looking abroad a 
a vast expanse of — precipices, 
dark woods, and troubled, waten, 
watches the heavy and funereal pros 
gress of a thunder-cloud which lowers 
between him and the sun, covering 
the landscape with the mantle of it 
black and portentous shadow. When 
he has stood some time in the sullen 
contemplation of these dark and lugw 
brious objects, he breaks out into aa, 
liloquy, which we dare not: venture to 
uote, calling upon the slumbering 
and thunders of the cloud to burst 
upon his head, and relieve him from 
the horrors of existence. Maddening 
in impiety, he exclaims, stretching his 
right hand in defiance towards the 
es, 


ible, 






















































































y hands in crime, 
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The First Murder. Sucred Drama. 
Atone the evil, and resolve me back 


Into that nothing, whence in thy eaprice, 
I was invoked into this world of woe !” 


This blasphemous apostrophe leads on to reflections of a singularly appallii 
character, in which the original non-existence of the Universe is consi 
as an entire and beautiful perfection that was broken at the creation, 


“ These rolling worlds of stars and miseries 
Are but its wreck and fragments ; all the orbs 
That circle in the radiance of thy sight 

Are but as dust, which in the sun-beam plays, 
Shaken from ruin.” 


While he stands venting these wild victor demon to resign his prize, who 
and desperate fancies,the demon comes in the meantime had fallen asleep. 
to him again, and urges him to self- The gracious influences of the celestial 
destruction ; but he rejects this coun- visitant are shed over Cain as he lies 
selling with a stern and sublime ve- on the ground, and when he awakes 
hemence.—In this crisis he hears the he discovers a fresh and flowery scene 
voice of the venerable Adam at a dis- glittering with sunny dew , an 
tance calling on him to return, and joyous with the melody of birds. His 
smitten with the sense of guilt, and frenzy hassubsided, and melted to hu- 
conscious of the sorrow he has occa- mility by the universal benevolence 
sioned, he rushes from the spot, pur- that breathes and smiles around him, 
sued by the fiend, and thescene changes he kneels, and with a lowly and con- 
toa dark and woody valley where he trite spirit, confesses his guilt and un- 
enters, and exhausted by fatigue and worthiness, and resigns himself unto 
agitation, sinks upon the ground. The the compassion of his Maker, whom, 
demon believes him dying, and exult- in the delirium of remorse, he had so 
ing in having gained his soul, sum- awfully defied. His prayer and peni- - 
inons together the evil spirits who are tence are accepted, and the spirit of 
abroad on the earth. to it—their Abel, in the glorious vestment of its 
first trophy—in triumph to perdition. heavenly change, invites him: to -par- 
But while they are gathering in, and take of the joys of the celestial para- 
hovering and gloating over their prey, dise. The penitent, thus assured of 
asudden brightness opens in the skies, pardon and mercy, dies in the confi- 
and the angel of mercy descending, Nent expectation of a happy resurrec« 
disperses the fiends, and compells the tion. 

*,* Notwithstanding the gravity with which this critique is managed, we 
suspect that the author intends it for an anticipatory quiz of Lord Byron’s forth- 
coming Poem of Cain. C.N.- 


- 
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MIDNIGHT DESPONDINGS. 
A Sonnet. 


Tis midnight,—and there is no moon in heaven : 
And not a star lights up the heavy gloom; ~ 
And all is sad and silent as the tel; 

And to and fro the restless mind is driven, 

Ay, to and fro, across the weltering seas 
Of earthly doubt ; and through futurity 

Glances with dim and melancholy eye, 

Mid shapes that startle, and mid shades that freeze :— 

Portentous gloom, and clouds inscrutable 
The weary heart oppress.—Mid solitudes, 

O’er blasted heath, or under forest gloom, 

Ever to man unknown, where only dwell’ 

Serpent and beckoning forms, the vision broods, . 

Fearful, and shrinks from some utihallow’d doom. 
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ON THE DECLINE OF THE TUSCAN ASCENDENCY IN ITALIAN 
LITERATURE, 


Tux infinite superiority attained by the Tuscan writers, over all the’ othe 
Italian authors in the early ages of their literature, and successfully maine 
tained for a period of four hundred years, had inspired a general belief thay 
the highest excellence in composition, and the utmost originality in point of 
thought, must, with few exceptions, be sought for in vain at a distance from 
the banks of the Arno. In Tuscany more especially, the pride of a noble lis 
terary ancestry had blinded all] classes to the decline of their ancient fame, and 
insensible to the long and death-like torpidity of the Academicians, they stil] 
continued to dream over the time when the chiefs of the famous “ Quatordig 
Ambasciatori” might be numbered among the citizens of Florence. More lately, 
however, the zeal and ability displayed throughout the Lombard states, and 
other districts of Italy, has greatly tended to dispel this illusion, and the Tu 
cans find that something more substantial than a proud reference to the dak 
of other days, must be exhibited as a proof of their existing superiority. The 
director of the Biblioteca Italiana, a Milanese Journal, has been among the 
most active and successful in his endeavours to break the sceptre of the Tus. 


cans, and to assert not only the equality, but the superiority of the othe 
Italian states for more than a hundred years. The countrymen of Dant 
and Boccacio were, of course, horror-struck, and considered such an 
tion as little less than heresy. Much idle disputation followed, in w 
there was, perhaps, on both sides somewhat more of declamation than « 
ent. Yet to an indifferent spectator, facts seem to do more for the 
~mbard party, than for the standard-bearers of the Cruscan Academy. 4 
hang letter was written by a gentleman of Empoli, accusing the director of the 
Biblioteca Italiana, of blind injustice in thus invading the majesty of Florence, 
To this the director replied by a statement of his reasons for lowering the 


material 
of the o 
cedence. 


' The defence by the Tuscan of Em- 


li has greatly deceived my expecta- 
a By ft before ayer much 
boasted literary riches, of which I, in 
common with all Italy, had hitherto 
remained ignorant, he would have in- 
creased the patrimony of our common 
country, for we have a community in 
interests and cares. Whatever is the 
cause of detriment to him and his 
brethren, is equally hurtful to the na- 
tional honour, of which all good Ita- 
lians should be alike regardful. It is, 
therefore, far from heing an agreeable 
task me te ee him, and to 
bring forward proofs which may prove 
hurtful to the lendour of Tuscany, 
which forms so beautiful and so illus- 
trious a portion of our peninsula. It 
is this reflection alone which consoles 
me, that by shewing how other parts 
of Italy have attained a rank equal to 
if not higher than that from which 
Tuscany has fallen, I convert the par- 
tial loss into a national gain, or at least 

ve that what has been abstracted 
Fem one side, has been added with 


in the ranks of modern literature, and we have translated the most 
t of it, that our readers may judge for themselves, whether some 
Italian states have not now an equally good claim to literary pres 


interest to another, Italy in the 16th 
and 19th centuries, has greatly excel 
led the preceding ages in every branch 
of useful discipline ; but Tuscany ha 
not taken in that elevation the part 
which she held of old, and which the 
ought to have retained, in order to 
preserve her right to that p 

and importance to which it seems 

she and her Academy still consider 
themselves as entitled. “ The Tuscans 
oe to have remained stationary amid 
the advancement of the other provinces 
of Italy, and especially of those of the 
north. For some titne past, the best It® 
lian poets and prose writers have n0t 
been from Tuscany ; and this truth, 
not easily comprehended by the Tus 
cans, must have greatly contribu- 
ted to lessen that authority which the 
tribunal of the Crusca enjoyed in the 
days of Magalotti, Salvini and Redi. 
The people of Tuscany are ‘the best 
speakers, and its literary men the 
worst writers in Italy.” These are 
my assertions, and they. have for @ 


foundation our modern literary his 
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wry The hasty and general nature of 
my proemium * necessarily debarred 
me con entering into any thing like a 
detail of circumstances. But I am 
forced to follow another course, 
and we must proceed to facts. Let us 
take a rapid glance of the literary his- 
tory of Italy, from the commencement 
of the 18th century down to the pre- 
gent time. One hundred and twenty 
isa good tract of time, and of 
who has slept during all that 
period it is surely no calumny to own 
that he has “ slept a long sleep.” 

Now it may be asked, where were 
the flowers of all knowledge to be 
found during this long period ? In all 
other parts of Italy sooner than in 
Tuscany. Who were the greatest and 
most learned men? Gravina, Muratori, 
Maffei, Corvini, Pacciaudi, Saverio, 
Mattei, &c. &c. not one of whom is 
Tuscan. Who was the Prince of An- 
tiquaries? Ennio Quirino Visconti, a 
Roman. Who is the chief of the living 
archeologists and lapidaries? ‘The 
Abate Morcelli, provost of Chiari. Who 
attained the highest rank as a writer 
of political renee during the above 
mentioned period P Will the Tuscans 
name as such their Galluzzi, their 
Cambiaso, their Pignotti? But who 
would plage these names in competi- 


. tion with the great luminaries of his- 


, with Bianchini, Giannone, Mura- 
tori, Denina? And who is our most 
illustrious living historian, proclaimed 
as such by the voice of the whole Ita- 
lian nation? Without any doubt Botta 
the Piedmontese. 

In the history of the arts, Tuscany 
was wont to boast of Vasari, Baldi- 
nucci, Dati, now almost forgotten and 
neglected ; and the lead in that de- 
partment of literature has long been 
taken from the Tuscans. The Storia 
della mttura of the Abate Lanzi—the 
Cose del Milizia—the Lettere Senesi of 
P. della Valle—the Cenacolo of Leo- 
nardo, by the painter Bossi—the Sto-~ 
ria della Scultura of Cicognara—the 
Enciclopedia Metodica Critico-ragi- 
onata of the Abate Zani, are among 
the greatest and most remarkable 
works of the times, and their authors 
are all from other districts than Tus- 
nes The Tuscans have only the 
works of Gori Gandellini, augmented 





by De Angelis, and some few things 
by the Canonico Moreni, whose princi- 
pal merit consists not so much in the 
style, as in his great tenderness for the 
sacred office of the Inquisition. To 
these works we may well oppose those 
of Signorelli, Foscarini, Ticozzi, May- 
er, and many others. 

And now that we speak of the fine 
arts, by whom is the only History of 
Music which Italy can yet boast of ? 
By a Bolognese, the Father Martini. 
And who is the author of those Let- 
tere (Haydine) Sulla Estetica Musi- 
cale, which all classes have read with 
so much delight? One of our own 
Milanese, G. Carpani. ; 

To whom has been granted the first 
rank among the writers of the literary 
history of Ftaly ? No Tuscan will dare 
to contend with Tiraboschi, the Ber- 
gamasque. And all the other works 
of the same class, which preceded and 
followed that of Tiraboschi, from 
whence have they proceeded? Cres~ 
cimbeni’s is from Macerata, Quad- 
rio’s from the Valtellina, Bettenelli’s 
from Mantova, Signorelli’s from Na- 
ples, Foscarini’s from Venice, Mazzu~ 
chelli’s and Corniani’s from Bréschia, 
Serassi’s from Bergamo ; and so it m 
be said of many other works, whi 
we here omit, per brevita. 

If we turn our regards upon philo- 
sophy, we shall find, that the first and 
deepest thinkers have been produced 
out of Tuscany. It would suffice to 
name Vico alone, without alluding to 
Genovesi, Stellina, Pietro Verri, and 
others. And if to philosophy we add 
politics, and the principles of legisla- 
tion, where is the Tuscan name which 
can stand to be confronted with Gra- 
vina, Niccola Spedalieri, Fila’ 3 
Beccaria? In political economy, noIta- 
lian writer equals Genovisi, Galiani, 
Pietro Verri, and no Tuscan can be 
measured with our Gioja. Indeed, 
this part of apap oer i 
prior to and since the time of Pom- 
peo, Neri, was entirely neglected in 

Tuscany, but has, on the contrary, 
been cultivated with success and ho- 
nour among ourselves, kt Ro er 
Valeriani, Cagnazzi, Bosellini, Ressi, 
Beretta, Padovani, and many others. 

Sacred eloquence does not boast a 
single’ writer of celebrity in Tuscany. 








* Discorso Proemiale premesso al Volume XVII. del Giornale Letterario-Scienti- 


fico intitolato Biblioteca Italiana. Di Guiseppe Acerbi. Milano, 1820. re 
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All those who have distingui 

themselves during the period of which 
we speak, have been foreign to the 
banks of the Arno. Tornielli is a 
Novarese ; Quirico Rossi, a Vicentine ; 
Granelli, a Genovese ; and Turchi is 
from Parma. If the Tuscans boast of 
Orsi among the Cardinals, we shall 
remember us of Bentivoglio, Alberoni, 
and Gerdil; and that, since the days 
of Leo X., no Tuscan has added 

glory of letters to the splendour of 
the triple crown, and that such Popes 
as have since built to themselves a 
name as literati or politicians, have 
heen either Bolognese, like Benedict 
XIV. or from Rimini, like Clement 
a or from Cesena, like Pius the 


The further we , the strong- 
er the arguments me in favour of 
my assertions. Dramatic, tragic, and 
comic poetry, exhibit in Tuscany a 
mighty blank. All the reformers of 
the Italian theatres—all the greatest 
writers, the capiscuola, have flourished 
out of Tuscany. Apostolo Zeno was 4 
Venetian ; the alone* Metastasio was 
a Roman ; the author of Merope, Maf- 
fei, was a Veronese ; the mighty Alfieri 
was from Asti; the Moliere of Italy, 
Goldoni, was Venetian, as was also his 
rival Gozzi; the first of those now li- 
ving, the advocate Nota, is a Piedmon- 
tese ; Giraud, his competitor, is a Ro- 
man ; Albertoni is from Bologna, and 
Federici from Turin. Indeed, it is 
much to be lamented that comedy, 
which might have attained so much of 
grace from the lips of the Tuscan peo- 
ple, more ially in the embellish- 
ment of familiar dialogue, should have 
been a field fruitful only beyond the 
Tusean territory ; and where the writ- 
ten is not to be found, except 
in the pens of the literati. 

Let us pass to the lyric poets of this 
and the ing century, and inquire 
who can be put in competition with 
Manfredi of Bologna ; with Frugoni of 
Genoa; with Varano of Romagna ; 
with Agostino Paradisi of Reggio ; with 
Bondi of Mantua ; and, above all, with 
Parini of Milan? Will the Tuscans 
speak of their Pignotti? Their own 
Abate Cardella, Professor in the semi- 
nary of Pisa, would fain class among 
the best writers Battacchi and Casti— 
names at which modesty blushes, and 


which a reverend instructor -of } 
ought not to remember with. prais 
from the chair of an academy...» 4 
But if Pignotti should be broughs 
forward, who remains to compare with 
Savioli the Bolognese ; with Gherarda 
Rossi and Rolli the Romans ; with S 
landri of Mantua; with Minzoni of 
Ferrara ; with Bertola of Rimini ; 
Cerretti of Modena ; with Lambe 
Reggio ; with Mazza of Parma; 
Cesarotti of Padua, and a hundge 
others? And what living Tuscan poet 
can be opposed to Pindemonte of Vee 
rona; to Arici of Brescia ; to Foseolo 
of the Ionian Isles; to Paradisi (h. 
mean Giovanni) of Reggio; to i 
to Manzoni of Milan; and ially. 
to the illustrious compatriot of Ariosta, 
Monti ? a 
Among the translators in verse, the | 
Tuscans have Marchetti ; but are theg, 
5 erent to whom we owe P ¥ 
the translator of Statius, and all. the, 
others, the first of their day? suchas. 
Manara, Bondi, Vincenzi, Solari, Ghes’ 
rardini, (Gio. )Leoni, Pindemonte, Fone. 
colo, Strocchi, Venini, Bellotti, M e 
In matters satyrical, they had i 
Menzini. (Settano need not be méte, | 
tioned, as he wrote in Latin.) Butdas. 
ring the period which we are discuss.” 
ing, they have no poet in that d 
ment to compare with Parini and Za, | 
noja; and that may be said without: 
any disrespect to D’Elci, though he 
among the living, is certainly good...) 
In didactic poetry, Tuscany ca 
name neither the best, nor the good’ 
nor the middling, and ie 


Quella cetra gentil che sulla riva 
Canto di Mincio Dafne e Melibeoy ~~” 


Pan 


* * * * * 
~ 


Poiché con voce piu canora e Viva...» 
Celebrato ebbe Pale ed Aristeo, 


eellai, from the ancient oak on which 
it had been suspended, was by no othéet” 
poet saving these two, even touched it 
Tuscany ; and to Spolverini alone did 
it answer not disdainfully. In 


3 
so enchanted was the didactive muse 


with the verses whieh sung, Ts 
eu, 


$¢ T] dono almo del Ciel candido iso 


that she never more abandoned this 
northern part of Italy ; and from) 





* Chalmers, 


agit 


when taken from Alamanni and Rie” 
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, she- passed sto. Betti, who 
praises ‘of; the orn 

ato Lorenzi, whose sweet strains 
ithe. mountains of Verona echo 
pts for their. cultivation ; 





pnal amusement of Ber, 
ugues ; afterwards to Ghirardelli, 
ee al the gardens ;, and, lastly, 
jeArici, who sung of the pastoral lite 
oe culture of the olive, ' 
as I ane also accused. them of 
rose writers, let us 
ether gach Nclieitiols be cdlum- 
nidus or true. Salvini, Cocchi, Lami, 
Giglj, these are their luminaries. But 
are such the names from which Italian 
literature derives its chief honour du- 
ring the period of which we treat’? 
is proud of greater riches ; and 
the Florentine Academy itself must 
bend its front to the names of Pom- 
pei, Algarotti, Bianconi, the twoGozzi, 
the three Zanotti, Rezzonico, Maffei, 
Mattei, Bettinelli, Cesarotti, Vanetti, 
Alessandro Verri, ‘&c. &c., of whose 
works nme ge number are 
spread through Italy, in Tuscan 
itself’ If from ae dead we should 
wish'to pass to the living, and inquire 
Who, among the prosé writers of the 
icy day, are acknowl: by all 
taly as the most beautiful, the pu- 
test, ‘the most correct, assuredly no 
one would search for such in Tuscany, 
butin Verona, Milan, Piacenza, Parma, 
Rome, Naples, Palermo, and else- 
Where. And that which further adds 
0 their poverty, and that of their 
academy particularly, is, that the T'us- 
can tongue, their own exclusive patri- 
mony, 80 to speak, even the very vo- 
tabalary of the Crusca, was eidied 
illustrated nor inereased by them, but 
by us ; of so the many voluminous 
jours on this subject, all compiled 
ut of Tuscany, aford ample proof. 
Such was the great Dizionario critico- 
Eiciclopedico-universale della lingua 
Hialiana, compiled ‘by Alberti, the 
Piedmontese ; such the great vocabu- 
hty of Bergantini, of Padua, and all 
its additions ; such the Gran Vocabo~ 
lario della Crusca, increased. by above 
fifty thousand articles by the Father 
Cesari of Verona ; such the Dizionario 
di Marina, in- three languages, by 
Count Stratico of Padua ; and such is 
the Gran Vocabolario, with which 
sotiety of literary men is at this time 
~ -Bologna. Even the Ri» 
OL, . rs 
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Pigan ‘Pro- 


; edronche, &, work, says the P 


fessor Cardella, “ tanto utile ai cultont 
delle volgar poesia,” and the Rimario 
Tosqano itself were compiled by aPied- 
montese, Rosaco ; La the best 
vocabularies, Italian and Latin, Ita~ 
lian and French; Italian and Engliab, 
Italian and German, haye been form~ 
ed out of yrs by Facciolati and 
Forcellini. of Padua, by Alberti and 
Baretti of Piedmont, by Borroni and 
De Filippiof Lombardy ; so much so 
indeed, that neither their academi- 
cians nor literary men knew how to 
be useful in the unhappy times of 
their servitude; that is, when ahard de- 
cree had transplanted into their official 
chambers, and affixed to the corners of 
their beautiful Florence,proclamations, 
notices, and laws, in the French lan- 
guage, rather than in their. native 
tongue. That ,appeared to have been 
the fit moment for their philosophers 
to penetrate the genius of the two 
languages ; for their academicians to 
institute comparisons, ‘ahd to ‘profit 
by the labours of the French “in the 
arts, trades, and manufactures, and ¢6 
provide Italy with 4 vocabulary, which 
would serve as a-guide in the nomen- 
clature of household implements and 
plenishing,(arnesi)of mechanical uten+ 
sils, of instruments and their parts} “a 
labour whieh is still wanting, which 
the Tuscans owe to the ‘rest of Italy, 
and which writers, not’ Tuscan, ‘feel 
the want of every day. 
But who would believe that neither 
an elementary book of any value on 
the language, nor any good grammar 
had seen the light in “adie during 
all this period ? The best on the 
verbs is by Mastrofini of Rome ; the 
most beautiful work on the phi ¥y 
of the lan is that of Cesarotti of 
Padua, the Grammar of the Tws« 
can tongue, so auch praised, and of 
which there have been a hundred edis 
tions, is by Corticelli of Bologna > **il 
quali (these are the words of a Tuscan, 
Cc a of Pisa,) ad istanza degli ac 
cademici della erusca chi 


sommamente a questa sua opera, coms ~~ 


pild pure illibro contenente Cento dis» 
corsi 8 la Toscana was” By 
whigh' it would appear, that the Aca+ 
demicians, for these last 120 years, have 
limited themselves to applauding and 
ordering, rather than themselves per« 
forming any useful labour, = 
; fos shart od ris = an end to this 

2 ; 
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Argeeninn: teeth wy Seto es della vostra fama fondata daly 
avoid offending the self-love of many. ghieri, dal Boccaccio e dal Petras 
To me it suffices to have shewn; that // di Toscano & quelle’ chi 
my assertion was not without founda- Jtalia parla meglio, ¢ i 
tion in truth, and that although re- che scrivono peggio.” - Vf this laste 
stricted in time, and bound over to tence should & be the one’which'affem, 
iodical labour, which is said to be least pleasure to the Téséans, "tp 
impatient of — if it iy dated, _ ni that it is not wholly til 
me to aspire to the praises of elegance, but that it proceeded long’ ago! fig 
I seek at least not to bely those ofim- the pen of dhe of their feet 
partiality and justice. Till such time, trymen, even a founder of their Ad. 
then, as the contrary be proved, (not demy, the celebrated Lasca, It is th 
by: ee — by mote, he expresses himself’: - eh 
what I have asser ill re- ' pom 
main forevertrue. “Chegia da qualche ZA neus news ben da frst, 
tempo 1 migliori poeti, 1 migliori _ Perché dagli scrittor puri « teset hi 
satori Italiani non sono di Toscana. —_J "hanno leggendo e studiando imipat 
Che questa verita, dura ad intendersi ae 
pei Toscani, dee aver molto contribui- | With all due reverence both ‘tothe 
to a far perdere anche al tribunale Academicianand the Academy, it 
della crusca quella autorita di cui have been difficult to express any 
godeva ai tempi del Magalotti, del more just and true, in more wi 
Redi e del Salvini, ultimi sostegni rhymes. 













TOM BROWN’S TABLE-TALK. in Oi 

Tom Brown, the Aretine of the last dence, he lost at once respectabilitys 
century, is now almost forgotten. The character and permanency .of fame 
wit of his writings is so essentially al- With humour which Rabelais,anj. 
lied to indecency, and the gaiety of his Cervantes could hardly s 
humour to profligacy, that, by pander- _ lies neglected on the shelf from wh 
ing to the bad taste of a licentious era, he is seldom taken except. by 
he has. completely forfeited his claim whom his impurity allures: tel 






to exist beyond his day. Yet certainly ample how genius may be 
he was a writer of no ordinary talents. squandered, or irretrievably t 
When we consider that the greatest misapplication or subservience toephe, 
part, if not all, of his productions, meral purposes. ( giugl 
were written to supply his immediate — For the reason abovementioned, his 
necessities, and written, too, after the worksdo not present us many 
intoxication ef the debauch, or in the which can with propriety be me. 
sadness of returning reflection, we His Table-Talk is, however, entertains 
must be fastidious indeed to withhold ing enough for us to wish it.] 
a cae ee of praise. He wasa There is an acuteness in some of. 
scholar of no mean or inconsiderable remarks, which evinces that Brown 
standing, and wrote Latin with great was not deficient in practical knows’ 
ce and facility. With his brother ledze of the world, however little he’ 
wit, D’Urfey, he contributed conti- might be inclined to put it to,1 
nually to the amusement of the town, We subjoin a few extracts from, 
not less by his various writings, than collection ; and shall probably at som 
by his convivial powers of entertain. future time give our readers some.agp., 
ment. T’o go toLondon without dining count of his ““ Amusements,of London, 
with Tom Brown or Tom D’Urfey, and Westminster,” one of the mot 
would then have been a solecism in curious records of the manners of his 
manners, sufficient to make the visita- time. ae 
tion incomplete. Of the two, Brown tthe 
was unquestionably the superior in . Every church sets up for the best amd 


wit and keenness of observationg, He honestes. The Pope succeeded St P 
“?. as Dr Gibbons got all his practice by’ ; 
appears to have possessed some points ih Laster lethe. ah 


in common with the unfortunate Sa- ris ai, 
wage. Like Savage, he was the hack wh. ay ia genereily atk PY a pique 











of booksellers ; like Savage, he was the Nothing is so imperious ‘as a fellow oft) 
énlivener and <inspiriter of conversa- eollege upon his own dungbill’s nocingee! 
tion ; and, like Savage, from a disre~ despicable abroad. Beh 

gard of the common maxims of pru- =A man that gets a great estate out of 
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wt; is like a man that grows fat upon 
c% to think those that have power 
vegan care to suppott ‘themiselves 
pi eay ade and 
own infirmities? A drunkard 
od he has no sacrilege to answer 


“ae Suthor of The Whole Duty of Man 
cohediled himself ; peers vanity in that. 
wwoman that tells you she'll cry out, 
gifaman that threatens to cut your throat, 
will both be worse than their words. 

_ What signifies it, whether ene is chosen 
by his tenants, that dare not refuse him, or 


in by bribery ? 
"Re edcey of rtormias, I am afraid, 
has made no mighty progress in the extir- 
pation of vice; they have only beat it out 
of one part of the town, to make it settle in 


~ft'was observed, that when the apotheca- 
fits Were soliciting for their bill that excused 
, ish offices, that the weekly 
bills decreased considerably 

‘Tomake a man out of love with soldiery, 
let him see the train’d bands exercise. 

’Men reward the professions that income 
mode as lawyers, &c., and give ‘no 
beer ragement to those that divert them ; 
the reaton of it is fear. Man fears to be 
damned, therefore bribes the parson ; he 
fears to be sick, therefore keeps fair with 
the physician ; he fears to be rooked out of 
his estate, therefore bribes the lawyer. 

One'that has advanced his fortune out of 
nothing, is sure to be plagued with his re- 
lations ; for this reason a certain favourite 
in France used to envy Methuselah, be- 
cause he outlived them all. 

Na— was bred to the law, and had no- 
thing to live by but that; yet he who said 
he was no lawyer displeased him not; but 
to find fault with his poetry was an eternal 


_ All governments in the world will take 
‘care to give the best outside to their affairs ; 
in the war, our gazettes never men- 
tioned the loss of the East India ships, but 
took care to mention the taking a French 
privateer of two guns. 

A man that seldom has money, takes 
care to shew it in all companies when he 
has it, and pays’his reckoning before it is 
called for; we care not how deep we go 
when We are upon tick ; when we pay ready 
money we are more frugal. 

Ifwe must have enthusiasm, give it me 
it perfection ; this makes me love the Qua- 
kers, and made me see the downfall of the 

ians; Mediocritas esse non licet 
good, as well in a new religion, as 







/AREw poem. 
Every thing, they pretend, has been so 


that it is impossible to find any 

/new ; but this is a mistake. 
: the late revolution, our ministers 
duvented a new system of politics, purely 


0 ont Broion’é TablesTaley sss 


devised by themselves, never practised be- 
fore in any part of the world, and we hope 
will never be practised again. 

ef allegiance, and new salvo’s for swearing $ 
our projectors new ies; the ladies a 
oll sams fonohgniciens aol eliom om 
old stum ; the physicians any iers new, 
mano of meet - 

e Streights of Magellan may afford 
new dldtgtoticn but religion hardly any; 
the Old and New Testament have been so 
unmercifully beaten up by poachers of all 
countries, that one can no more expect to 
start any fresh game there, than a tub of 
good ale at a country bowling-green, after 
the justices have paid it a visit. 

Vice passes safely under the disguise of 
devotion ; as, during the late war, French 
wine, under another name, escaped the 
custom-house. 

There is more fatigue and trouble in a 
lazy, than in the most laborious life; who 
would not rather drive a wheel-barrow with 
nuts about the streets, or cry brooms, than 
be Arsennus ? 

Montaigne, in his book of expence, pu 
down, Item, For my idleness, a thousand 
pounds. ' 

Though we ‘have so many cart-loads of 
polemic writers, yet the world has not been 
much improved in knowledge by them; 
when the learned Isaac Casaubon was shown 
the Sorbonne, says the person who introdue 
ced him, There have been disputations kept 
here these four hundred years ; but, rane 
ae” What have they decided all this 
while ? 

A broken shop-keeper ends in an excise- 
man ; a decayed gentleman in a justice of 
the peace. ; 
A Pindaric muse, is a muse without her 
stays on. 

He that puts on a clean shirt but once a 
quarter, opens his breast when it is so. 

A wise man will answer an objection be. 
fore it is made. Trebatius, whenever he met 
a creditor, never gave him leave to dun him 
first, but was sure to anticipate him. Well, 
faith, honest friend, (says he,) I am to 
blame, but thou shalt have thy money next 
week. : 

There is not such a vast difference be- 
tween peoples parts as the world imagines. 

A man is never ruined by dullness. 

Men are affected with any loss, according 
to their different genius and temper ; when 
a country fellow the other day was told that 
the Dutch had laid a great part of their 
country under water, he was only concern- 
ed at the loss of so much hay. 

A certain man admired the wise institu. 
tion of the Sabvath ; the very breaking of it 
keeps half the villages about London. 

I am sure you are a man of merit, says 
Philautus to Alcibiades, because you have 
been so often put by preferment. By my 


faith, ’tis my own case 
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: “ON THE: pResent STATE OF 
cian, I am yet.one of those.who take a 


— interest in the’general progress 
of public affairs, and, being deeply im- 
pressed with the’conviction thata coun- 
try. of such limited natural resources 
and small geographical extent as Great 
Britain, to have acquired such domi- 
hion and mastery among nations, and 
to have from the exercise of individual 
talent and industry, conferred so ma- 
ny boons on mankind, must, for a lon 
course of ages, have been govern 
according to the _— and genius of 
the people, I consider myself; what is 
éalled, a true government man.—!I do 
pty thet I am in all nator, 
es, and at all times, a partizan of any 
éxisting administration, but only an 
adherent to that system which has be- 
come’ habitual in British. policy, but 
from. which; statesmen, both in and 
out of place, are apt occasionally to 
deviate. I think it necessary, sir; to 
be thus explicit in addressing you, 
because, I have observed, that al- 


’ thoughin the main we are of the same 


cast of os sentiment, still you 
now and then have ah ultra excess of 
toyalty. I do not, observe, find fault 

a babies this ; you are as justly 
entitled to the free exercise of your 
opinions, as I consider myself to: be 
to that. of mine ;. but-I think it makes 
you liable to injure our common cause, 
antl therefore take the liberty of re- 
monstrating with you on the subject ; F 
do this with the more emphasis, in con- 
sequence of reading the eloquent article 
entitled, “rie LATE QUEEN,” in your 
last Number. But, perhaps, I may have 
aes it under the disadvantage and 

fluetice of prejudice, for I am one of 
those government men who condemn- 
ed from first to last the whole course 
of proceedings directed against that 
spirited, but foolish and unfortunate 
womans Mark, however, it is only 
of the proceedings I speak : her guilt 
or innocence is another question upon 
which T consider it quite unnecessary 
how to offer any opinion ; and I have 
only alluded to the affair in order to 
Notice the erroneous view which I con- 
ceive you have taken, not only of the 
circumstances of the Qneen’s funeral, 
but of the effects which you fancy are 
to issue from them. The whole of your 


‘article seems to me' under the tone of 
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and genius ; but it can produce: 
impression beyond that of admiratic 
at the rhetorician’s skill ; and is only 
calculated to keep up» the -aippreben. 
sion that a few weak, well-meaning 
minds still entertain of the: 

yo ee are | of thie radical and 
revolution irit. It. appears 
me, that | have mistaken 4 te 


rary ebullition of popular feelin 
the symptoms of an ‘ized sys 
tem of defiance and-enmity to the ex. 


isting and  constituti order of 
things, and that the whole 5 ie 
stead of being applicable to:the present 
state of public opinion; is: bute sound. 
ing reverberation of those old-alarns, 





which the first hate | 
French Revolution na gt 
ly occasioned to every one whortefiee 

ed on what was then obviously the 
tendency of the popular enthusiasm 
and passion of that era. .You;seem to 
think, that the same causes, which 
overthrew the ancient government of 
France, are actively at work .in this 
country, and struggling onward tothe 
same issue. It may be so ; indeed, to 
a certain extent, it must be granted 
that it is so; for in all tinies, and in 
all circumstances, the seeds of discon- 
tent exist in every comminnity, afd 
only require the influence of special 
causes to excite-them, to.growth. 

. But, sir, notwithstanding the mani- 
tie e cial a pao 

exaggerations 

which algnniiots attached to the absurd 
and shapeless schemes of that disor 
derly and unorganized faction, there 
was 2 course of public'policy 





in its effects could not, 
the germinative principles of popula 


and gradually developi gilt a 
' fail to weaken 


Gisaffection. It now, indeed,, 


that both the government and the le 
gislature were deceived in theestimate 
which they were led to form of the 
strength and designs of the radicals, 
— certainly the im rtant moral and 
litical fect wh caped th 

jaa seems still to be treed 
that the results of theFreiich’! 
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atability: Ini ‘the’ first rush ethane of the burdens, and the faa 
délage; ‘arid ‘blast of the tem- tigue of the toil that had Ween impo- 

pest, the enclostires; the shrubberies; sed upon’ him in ‘the | ite 
sfid'the ‘pleasant “arbors that sur- asked for no dissolution of the’ ctonse- 
fourided the venerable edifice, were ¢rated institutions of his fathers, but 
ewept away ; the ivy torn from the only trusted and expected that the 
walls; and the standard broken on the same ability and wisdom which had 


. tower; but when the storm subsided, made the British name the foremost 


? 


aid’the devastation was contemplated of all the world, would be earnestly 


trite whole extent, embankments and speedily directed to lighten the 


were formed to controul the rise of pressure that was bending him down. 
deluges, and new abutiients In Scotland, the same feelings were as 

sided where the walls appeared weak- devoutly cherished ; but among your 
est: Mankind have been taught by wary and prudential coun eh the 
tlie horrors of that period, that the remedy for the public suffering was 
etily right method for attaining politi- more clearly discerned. The machi- 
eal improvements, is by the genial in- nery of the revenue is more simple 
fuente of public opinion upon rulers, among them. Yow are free from all 
and that nothing but anarchy can be those vexatious and mortifying specta- 
ome from any exercise in public cles which the English poor laws 

irs; of the brute force and physical home to every man’s business and bo- 
streigth of a nation. There are, no som. The Scotch farmers saw that the 
doubt, demago,ues of a different opi- rents which had been iricreased in con- 
ion, and credulous and ignorant dis- sequence of the inordinate demands of 
tiples of theirs, who think otherwise; 4 state of war must be necessarily re~ 
bat the great body of the people of duced, and anticipated, from their ina- 
this' enlightened country are opposed bility to pay, a consequent reduction 
to them, not only on theoretical prin- of rent on the part of the landlord. 
Gple; but by their personal interests, In Scotland, emp nf there has 
the-criterion, after all, by which the been none of those shuffling attempts 
utility or expediency of political chan- among the landlords to deduct from 
ges are in reality measured. the poor-rates those abatements in rent 
~ On radicalism, I would simply re- which the times required they should 
mark, that when it was made the sub- make froni their own incomes. On the 
ject of legislative discussion, it ought contrary, I may venture to assert 
to have beeri corisidered that the num- what will astonish many of your read- 
ber of persons implicated, could not ers in this part of the kingdom, that 
possibly be great‘iin a national point of since the Peate, a ei ewer lias’ ac- 
view ; for, in tlie first place, the dis- tually arisen among the gentry of difs 
ase was confined to the manufacturing férent parts of Scotland, to favour the 
towns, where the suspension of trade, revival of that code of poor-laws which 
and the pressure of distress among the has been so long obsolete, in your pa- 
artizans, though not a legitimate rea- rochial proceedings. With Ap nl 
son for @iscontent, was a natural then, to the radical epidemic, I think 
enough cause'for insubordination. The you must feel yourself in ¢candour 
distemper wis wholly limited in its obliged to'acknowledge, that too much 
symptoms to thie poor operative classes, yo ee has been attached to it, 
and to those diily who were engaged and that it is now quite ridiculous to 
in sedentary employments. The mil- suppose a few thousands of pale, lank, 
lions‘ of the agricultural population and famished weavers, with reeds in 
Were sound atid sane in all their feel- their feeble and emaciated hands, 
ings ; the Englishman, on the gene- were ever able to overthrow the con- 
tous soil of England, was uninfected stitution of this great country, defend. 
With the French philosophy. Proud ed as it was by millions of the sturdy 
of the renown of his country’s battles, sons of the soil, headed! by their he- 
exulting in the demonstration of her reditary and accustomed misters. — 
ancient supremacy oyer her old ahd ~ Upvn ‘the’ radical A ong < I con- 


‘constant foe,—he never called in vend ceive the Queén’s trial to have been 
‘tion 'the virtues of that.systém of go- productive of the most i ¢-con- 
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sequences.. Had it been ible to 
devise a plan to bring all) the various 
ranks and classes of the discontented 
into simultaneous. action against the 
state and monarchy, it was the agita- 
tion of that most inexpedient measure. 
Nothing could be more complete and 
than the demonstration which 
it has. produced of the. insignificance 
both as to talent and number, of thera- 
dical faction. For even with all the aids 
of those who took.the Queen’s part, 
from mere sympathy at the sublime. 
le of a. weak, poor, and despised 
woman contending with the most 
powerful government on earth—with 
all the encouragement of those who, 
like myself, condemned the proceed- 
ings inst her, both in principle 
and effect—with all the artifices of 
the Whigs, to convert that public 
disgrace to their own private advan- 
tage—with all the energies of despe- 
rate characters, that looked to public 
commotions as the only means of re- 
pairing their ruined fortunes—with 
all the exhortations of vain and inso- 
lent semmagognen—~ with all the coun- 
tenance corporations in Common 
Council openly assembled, boldly de- 
ing their abhorrence of a persecu- 
tion no man could justify, and 
with the example of all those proud 
and. brave processions, whose innu- 
merable banners insulted the faces of 
the very sentinels at the palace gates 
— the mean, wretched, starvling, and 
pusillanimous radicals, did not ven- 
ture to make one single demonstra- 
tion of manly hostility to that go- 
vernment which they proscribed 
in. so many resolutions, and at such 
‘* numerous meetings,” as one too in- 
tolerable to. be longer endured, and 
which, by something that may now 
be almost. described as a fortunate 
fatality, had embarked in an under- 
ing which set. at nought the laws 
of God, and the opinions of man. The 
prneelen termination of the Queen’s 
usiness settled the radical question. 
The miserable creatures will never 
again be of any political importance in 
our time. They may vamp up grie- 
vances, and disseminate their ‘“‘ two- 
penny trash,” as long as there are ears 
to. be annoyed, or they can find means 
to pay for paper and printing ; but 
their power, is departed, the frauds of 
their mysteries are exposed to deri- 
sion, and their 
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But, sir, allow me -to; 
you continue to uphold their 
cause? for such I contend is: 
ral uence of 
multitudes, who, either from. 
sion, or a generous delusion, took. 
Queen’s part. That the radicals did ally 
in their puny and contemptiblep 
to make her a handle for their own miss. 
chievous purposes, is without ; 
but that all those who took ani: 
adverse to the persecution to whidp 
i was subjected, are we considers. 
ed as radicals, is manifestly absurd, if 
founded on any process of i 
and wicked, if made with a view.to’ 
represent the opponents of her trial, 


as actuated by disloyal principles,” 
The trial was a measure witch soe 
on special grounds, and some.of the 
best and wisest friends not only of the: 
King personally, but of the ministers: 
politically, as well as personally, haves 
not errupied openly to express their 
sorrow that a question so pregnant 
with mischief to public morals, and 
with evil to the monarchy, should ever’ 
have been agitated. But where now: 
is the wisdom of keeping alive the)! 
divisions to which it gave rise,. by. 
insulting the public principles of mae: 
ny, who in all other things have, per- 
haps, too liberally approved of the 
present administration? Wherein con. 
sists the truth or the justice of reprew 
senting the evanescent apparition of » 
resistance to some score or two of sols» 
diers, on the part of those who had 
cheered the Queen in her difficulties, 
and who had, with true English cons! 
stancy, assembled to pay the generous 
homage of their respect to her remains, * 
—wherein consists the truth or jus- 
tice of representing such an accidental, 
incident as the manifestation of some 
concentrated and organized. system, \ 
of defiance, having rebellion. for ,its.; 
means and the overthrow of the state: 
for its object? Sir, in that. business 
every friend of the ministers who will 
frankly speak his sentiments, must 
confess that the order of the funeral 


was essentially absurd, and the re+ « 


sult was exactly what ought to, have 
been foreseen, and what ministers 
from the first ought to have allowed 
it to.be. But it partook of the cha-. 


racter of the whole course of the pro- » 
ny tricks, to buy ceedings towhich the ill-fated Princess 
Cobbet in Parlia- had been subjected, It is a maxim of 
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a » never to risk any under- 
Bag exc with the hope of advan- 
‘tage—nio vantage was: proposed to 
‘obrained by the trial of the Queen, 
‘and none could be gained by opposi 
b affections at her funeral. 
To do so, was an act of singular poli- 
-fical folly, and only to be equalled by 
the inadequacy of the means employ- 
ed to carry it into effect. But to sup- 
“pose, because the inadequacy of those 
enabled the populace to carry 
‘their point, that the strength of the 
ment has been in any degree 
‘weakened in the estimation of the peo- 
ple in general, is to ascribe effects to 
acause which it is incapable of pro- 
‘ducing. The whole affair cannot and 
“never will be regarded as any thing 
else than as an ee arising a 
a tempo! cause, and consequent. 
Prone its effects. It had “rd 
ing to do either with radicalism, or 
ion, or discontent ; it belonged to 
‘aseries of fatalities in the history of 
an individual, whom many strange 
‘and impressive circumstances had ren- 
dered a remarkable object of popular 
interest and commiseration, and the 
‘whole impression and impulse which 
‘it produced must perish, as the heat 
‘which her case excited gradually 
away. ~ ' 

But as the Queen’s trial served to 
demonstrate the strength with which 
the frame of the government is upheld 
by the great masses of the people, 
notwithstanding the political blunder 
which it was throughout, so her fu- 
neral contributes to prove the little 
importance that should be attached to 
the'sentiments of the mob of London, 
even when it may be said they are in 
‘the right, and the government in the 
wrong. It cannot, I think, be ques- 
tioned, that the public funeral, which 
was got up for the men accidentally 
‘slain in the scuffle with the soldiers, 
‘was a guilty device, contrived for the 
‘express purpose of bringing the popu- 
lace snd’ eb military into Sen otic 
lity. Yet what was the result >— 
‘A little hooting and a few peltings 
at the gates ofthe barracks, —a 
‘mere “ row,” not half so outrageous 
as hundreds that happen annually in 
country towns on market-days ; ‘but 


-which the daily newspapers, who 


have an interest in the exaggeration of 
every political occurrence, endeavour- 
ed*to swell into the most alarming 
coisequence.: ‘The fact is, that, with 
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free circulation of:the daily press con- 
fers on the coutitry, it is one ofthe 

test sources of popular delusion. 
‘Not that I think the ne 


pers dre 
conducted on any principle of decep- 
tion,—I merely’ seule them as influ- 


‘enced by the feelings of self-interest, to 
render their columns as attractive’ 
ible ; and I daresay it will be'al- 
owed, that there is no readier access 
to circulation among a numerous and 
sensitive class of politicians, than by 
cherishing the ensions' of /po- 
pular dangers. ‘No doubt, in the ap- 
pearance of a London mob, there ‘is 
much that justifies those ‘enormous 
‘raw-head-and-bloody-bones stories of 
the newspapers, which so afflict and 
alarm honest John Bull at his’ coun- 
try fire-side ; but the vital part, the 
stirring energies of the multitude, the 
ignitious nucleus of the mass,’ bears 
no proportion to the magnitude of the 
‘whole. A London mob is naturally 
greater than a mob in any other town 
of the kingdom, ‘merely owing to the 
‘greater population there congregated. 
Independent, however, of that, many 
‘circumstances peculiar to the métro~ 
polis, tend to’swell the numerical ap- 
earance, without adding to the vio- 
ence ; on the contrary, perhaps they 
have the effect to lessen it. “In the 
first place, there is always in London 
a prodigious floating multitude of cu- 
rious strangers; ‘and the Londoners 
themselvesareremarkably under thein- 
fluence of curiosity. And, in the second 
place, there is a nefarious and unknown 
number of miscreants, ever ready to 
profit by tumults, and who, in‘all as- 
semblages of the populace, strenuous 
ly exert themselves to produce turbu- 
lence, purely as such, without any re- 
ference to what may be’ the objects of 
the meeting. 

Owing to these circumstances, to the 
vastness of the multitude, consisting, 
for the major part, of persons b t 
together by motives of curiosity, ‘and 
to the turbulence produced “by dis- 
orderly characters, the appearance of 
a London mob‘is much more tremen- 
dous than of mobs in ‘general else- 
where ; but, from the very nature of 
the same things, it is ‘in’ fact much 
more pusillanimous. Strangersare more 
apt than the townsmen to the impres- 
sionsof fear ; and curiosity, of'allmoods 
of the mind, is the least calculated to 
withstand the influence of panic—de 
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s e Tay m ofneate 
, on, is sufficient:to occasion t 
dissolution of amob.. You are not, 
therefore, to believe, when you read in 
the newspapers of the prodigious thou- 
sands assembled on occasions of popu- 
art ratace dienes. 
or the pop y of the:cause. 
I have myself, more than once, seen 
among crowds assembled 
for radical purposes; but it might as 
truly and as justly be said, that the 
presence of such personages on such 
occasions, was in consequence of some 
2 ae wg oy al 
i icy, as that ousands, 
whom a Sousa and poverty- 
stricken orator of sedition may, at any 
time, assemble, meet for the purpose of 
tearing down the government. I re- 
member a meeting in Westminster- 
Hall about the Duke of York’s affair 
Mrs Clarke, to which I accompa- 
fer at vy ule, ~_— a 
ing and high ac- 
Ferefiele Leclontat but who had neyer 
seep any thing of the kind before. 
The aaa pai Wishes played a dis- 
tinguished part, and the speeches s 
= Seater oper 
editious ning e ki at 
tithes the Whigs or the Radicals have 
since attempted—and they were, of 
course, most vehemently applauded. 
My friend was petrified, and expected 
nothing Jess than an immediate re- 
volution—all the afternoon he was 
thoughtful and sentimental. He had 
no appetite for his dinner, and at his 
wine after, rapped his snuff-box with 
e than common emphasis, and pro- 
Theciad abot the axe and scaffold, 
and all the other et ceteras of anarchy, 
with the accents of a seer, and the sa- 
gacity of a sybil. - But here we are ; 
Duke’scase was soon forgotten ; the 
ean is fast following ; and even Sir 
Robert Wilson’s, that is but bursting 
the bud, will perish, and like every 
other, from the triumph of Dr Sache- 
yerel, in Queen Anne's time, to that 
unt, in our own, will only serve 
toswell the catalogue of innocuous ma- 
nifestations of popular feeling in a 
free coun 


¢ country. 
pot ag Acari of the Queen’s case 
i » it is supposed and al- 
od, that there are serious and d 
y-seated causes of national discon- 


by a reform in the representat 
Any reform is a good thing ; and« 
tainly the representation, migh 
improved ; for it cannot be questions 
that by commerce and manufactun 
a vast mass of unrepresented wealth 
_has accumulated in the country. § 
itis, F think, not very clearly made 
that by any change in the repre 
ation, by any extension of the ¢ 
franchise, our existing burde 
difficulties would be more speed 
lieved, than by the system which 
the interest of Government to. 
and which, it appears, ministers; 
steadily pursuing. I do not shine 
example, that Mr Lambton or. 
friends have yet shewn that any alter. 
ation in the construction of the Hows 
of Commons would have the effectat 
increasing the income of landlords, ¢ 
of lessening the difficulties of tena 
—of procuring better markets for om 
merchants abroad, or more lucrative 
employment for our artizans at, 
—the evils with which the kin 


at the present time, is most dee 


flicted. On the contrary, that, pros 
perous state, from which —— 















tenants, merchants, and manu 
rers haye declined, was produced.aie 
der the existing system of the 
sentation, ane has been bli 
causes altogether ind t., 
thing in the frame of the I is 
and the principles upon which the gy 
vernment is administered, and can oie 
ly be renovated by the applica: 
adequate remedies—remedies w, 
is less in the power of Goyert 


shan of the people themselves, to.ape 
’ The prodigious expenditure or, 


































war, the circulation of the trade. 
the world through this country, like 
the blood through the heart, the,en- 
ergy of succe: ppecntatiotite 
the superiority which our manuf 
tures had acquired in every mar 
had introduced into.eyery family, hg-. 
bits of luxury and expence, which he 
more limited channels of profit, ing 
sober state of peace, could never 
ply. Things have fallen back to ther 
old level, but these habits haye not 
been changed ; and the adversaries of. 
Government dexterously ascribe.the. 







difference between our means ; 


wants, entirely to the operation 
‘gee 
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On the Present State of Public Affairs at. Home. 
ion, although perfect- thing. 


that retrenchment and _re- 
on in our family ishments 
uisite as im those of the 
State » without a co-operation 
in private life, along with the econo- 
my which the Government is gradual- 
iy introduci , and introducing quite 
as rapidly as the circumstances of the 
guntry will allow, all the frugality 
any set of ministers might prac- 
tice, would be of very little effect on 
aggregate of those burdens which 
our habits, more than the taxes, make 
us suffer. 
~ There is, perhaps, no popular error 
more flagrant than that which is so 
constantly preached by the Opposition, 
that ministers are the patrons of cor- 
ion, and are, from the possession 
of place and power, the enemies of the 
The mere statement of the 
ogma in this form shews its absurdi- 
; for, to every man who reflects 
gone moment, it must be evident 
that ministers themselves, having a 
large stake in the country personally, 
cannot but have a deep interest in 
plan for alleviating the public 
ria Bg which bear as hard upon 
them as upon the other classes of the 
community. In addition to this, in 
order to preserve their official superio- 
rity, they have the strongest motives 
to cultivate the good will of the peo- 
which can only be done by a sincere 
tactical enmity to tions. 
To this, however, it may be said, that 
! the case should be so, yet 
history and experience instruct us of 
the contrary, and that the possessors 
of place and power have in all ages 
conceived themselves, as it were, in 
hostility with the people. It cannot 
be denied, that it is natural to man, 
when dressed in authority, to play 
many fantastic tricks, But then it is 
pa i shewn by the means which he 
employs; and the spirit of the Bri- 
tish constitution so works upon our 
rulers, as to abridge the power of do- 
ing mischief, while it compels an en- 
deavour todo good. Were the minis- 
ters for the benefit of their own par- 
tizans, at the present ‘time, so mad as 
to persist in maintaining the establish- 
ments which the war obliged them to 
form, the force of public opnion would 
soon shake them from their places, 
and were they to reduce them as rashly 
as the fuporienes of popular —_ 
would require, would not 
rept. There is, in truth, no- 
OL. oe 
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could have been easier, immed) 
ately, on the signature.of the treaty 
peace, to have. paid off the army an 
navy, the clerks in the offices, and the 
labourers in the arsenals. But what 
was to become of the men? Would 
they have been less a burden to the 
country, on the poor-rates of their re- 
spective parishes, than on Se general 
revenue of the kingdom ? And I would 
therefore ask if it was not a wiser po- 
licy on the part of government, to go 
on with the reductions gradually, pre- 
paring the minds of the men for the 
change, and allowing the demand for 
labourers to absorb from time to time 
one portion of the disbanded, before 
another was sent in quest. of employ, 
ay ? Has the policy i! overnment, 
in this respect, been fairly apprecia- 
ted ; on the contrary, are oa all the 
opponents of ministers constantly en- 
deavouring to make it appear, that 
every reduction in the national expen- 
diture, is a boon obtained by them ? 
How much, for example, is said by 
them of Mr Hume’s industry? No 
person can be more impressed with 
the extent of that gentleman’s merits 
than I am; and considering that he 
is not in office, and obliged to seek his _ 
details from indirect sources, I confess 
that his perseverance, and the degree 
of his accuracy, are quite wonderful. 
But does it therefore follow that be- 
cause Mr Hume has made himself 
master of the public accounts, in a 
manner which no man in Opposition 
ever before could pretend to, that we 
are to ascribe to his representations 
those abridgments of war esta- 
blishments, which the crown is carry- 
ing into effect? In truth, even his 
friends must allow that his exertions, 
meritorious as they undoubtedly are, 
have not been conducted in the most 
judicious spirit, and that he has too 
often considered the necessary protec- 
tion which ministers are obliged to 
extend over office, as proceeding from 
a personal for official corrup- 
tion—just as if men in such conspicu- 
ous stations, were less sensible to the 
feelings of honour than others of the 
same rank in life, or that their respon- 
sibility should make them less awake 
‘to the consequences of malversations, 
injurious to their personal comforts 
and honest fame. 





of official routine cannot detect the 
effects of their own movements, and 
it is a factious misrepresentation to 
say, because ministers hesitate and 
pause, to consider what may be the 
result of that revulsion which any 
| ance change may uce upon 

e eral system, that they are, 
therefore, averse toimprovement. ‘This 
obloquy, however, they share in com- 
mon with all the possessors of public 
trusts. ‘What, for example, can be 
more ungrateful than the manner in 
which it is heaped upon the magis- 
trates of towns, whose time and talents 
are gratuitously given to the public 
po and who, of all men, have the 
strongest motives to be found clear 
in their office and trust, at the expiry 
bo their a authority. hyo 
the spirit of the age is sgainst all in- 
stituted power, and it is only to be 
bs raw by a sedulous endeavour on 

e part of those in authcrity to anti- 
cipate complaints. Thig spirit has 
arisen out of our embarrassments, and 
it can never be effectually laid but by 
a resolution as aniventdl as the cir- 
cumstances which have called it forth. 
‘The nation is pining under the dif- 
ficulties which have resulted from the 

ion of the war, and seeks alle- 
viation to individual suffering, in an 
abridgment of the expence of the 
public establishments. It seems, how- 
ever, to be forgotten, that every man 
discharged from the public service is 
a new member added to the number 
of the needy, and that every diminu- 
tion of salary substracts so much from 
the expenditure among the tradesmen 
where the placeman is located, while 
the amount of the reduction scarcely 
produces any palpable effect in the 
public treasury. It may, therefore, I 
sispect, be almost said that the reduc- 
tions of the national establishments 
have a tendency to engender dissatis- 
faction ; and indeed, if they are not 
met by a determination on the part of 
the people to return to their old fru- 
gality, there can be no effectual cure 
applied to the disease with which the 
state is afflicted. 

It is astonishing to think of the ef- 
fects that may be produced, of the al- 
Teviation that might be’ extended to 
many families, were the‘ corporations 
of towns to act upon a principle of 


curtailing every unnecessary exper 
ture. But stilt ws must bear in ‘tii 
that the quantity of the circula 
medium would be in consequent 

duced, and that labour, already 


cheap, would become still more #o| ; 


the market—that thegood which woy 
result from any reduction of the taxa 
to those particular classes who hg 
fixed incomes, would be balanced 
as much evil to those who depend 
the interchanges of the circulatin 
medium. The satisfaction, therefore, 
to be obtained from retrenchment op 
the part of government, and of a striet. 
er fiscal administration in’ towns and 
corporate bodies, together with a te 
turn to greater temperance in dome. 
tic economy, will not consist in po 
sessing | degpd means of en, 
but in that moral pleasure which js 
derived from the contemplation of in. 
teprity and rectitude in public trusts, 
is, however, is not the result that 
the reformers in general look for. They 
thirst for more luxury, and consider 
the expences of public institutions x 
so much substracted from their means 


of procuring enjoyment—forgetting 
that profits are derived from 

lity, and! that labour, to be lu 
must be in request. 

It may perhaps be said, that this 
view of the subject is calculated to be 
construed into a defence of existing 
abuses ; inasmuch as it would i 
that no effectual remedy can be 
to our privations. No doubt it may 
be. so construed ;- public abuses have 
always been private advantages ; but 
it does not therefore follow, that they 
are not great evils, although I do con 
tend, that the removal of all the abu 
ses in the administration of the coun 
try, cannot have the effect of prac | 
the affluence which flowed in upon 
kingdom during the late war. hh 
truth, the utmost that can be said of 
the call for retrenchment is, that iti 
founded in an abhorrence of an U- 
warrantable dissipation of the 
lic wealth, and that, with the 
ing portion of the people, it is not ex 
pected that any perceptible advantage 
will be experienced in private I 
from all the reductions in the powtt 
of any administration to propose, it 
the present state of the world, and the 
order of things in this country. - 

Before concluding, it was my intel 
tion to have said something to thot 
who seem to expect manna and qua 
from what-is called a Reform in: 
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lament, but the ect will furnish 

materials for another letter ; not that the try is so. u 

| think it likely any thing I have to ductic military, demons 

sy can be found either new or inte- its confidence in the good sense an 
resting, but only because it bears upon loyalty of the people; -, . 

the topic which first induced me to ad- Henny Lascetuss. 
dress you—namely, the absurdity of | London, Gloucester Place, 
encouraging a spirit of alarm, whilein - $d October, 1821, . 





' THE VIGIL OF ST MARK. 


A Dramatic.Tale.. RS, 
Scene on the Banks of a River—Time, Evening. 


' Walter alone. 

Tuts is the bank on which my childhood slept, . 
And this the silver stream, whose geritle tones 
Lull’d those unhaunted slumbers. This the Willow — 
That now (as then) doth hang his loving arms 
Around his palé-faced bride, the gentle stream— 
There stands the proud old Elm, with parent care 
Shading the infant blossoms of the gay. 
And delicate Laburnum.. On the air : 
Comes the soft perfume of the Violet-—wh-ere 
Art thou, swett blue-ey’d flower !—cover’d quite 
By the mad Bind-weed that doth clasp thy breast, 
In hope to steal thy sweetness >—Scented Broom 
Yields here his richness—sun-dyed Marigolds, 
And the blue Hare-bell, flowers,. which iaMiny youth 
I weaved in crowns todeck the maiden’s brow, 
My young Xp Prwdenp the fairest—In the air 
I a Abeeten “-# Ae er his nie 4 tale, 
Mocki ightingale, who, grieving thus 
To be oe toes aals into prs get re 
And sings alone by night !—Thou silver Moon, 
rood ve — wo oy a wr eae scene ! 
And wi ntle, tender ce, art wooing 
The proud fw, who doth turn his head 
From thy soft smile, to gaze upon the stream 
And watch it weeping !—-Days of boyhood, here 
I do retrace ye with a transport.new 
To this toil-harden’d frame. I have return’d 
From scenes of war and pene, with a purse 
Stored with this world’s loved treasure—Other lands 
My foot hath traversed, and mine eye survey’d, 
But none so sweet as this—If they were fairer 
I saw it not, for my soul’s eye was fix’d 
On the dear bank, where my gay childhood play’d, 
And her who sat beside me. Now I am 
Upon that very bank, and she is still, 
Still sitting there, and constant, lovelier too, 
Than when, some ten years since, I roam’d away, 
And left my youthful love to weep the parting. ; 

esa Enter Cecily. ; 

Cecily. Now, Wanderer, I shall chide thee ! wherefore thus 

Steal from my. side to court the Moon, and say. 





© The dlack-t0p———— | 
Mocking the nightingale. _ i 
_In Norfolk, the blackbird, from: the sweetness of his song, is called the mock- 
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flatteries to the flowers! I should be 
J but that I know thy favourite Rose 
Of thy ereptared soe thee angg ly 
‘eI ?—but art grown 
So clerkly and so ae ay dost despise 
Com ip wi ily. . 
we ¥ r The flowers 


er. 
I love for thy dear sake—for they all sin dene 
The same sweet song of thee-—thou art their queen, 
And they do worship thee, and win my love 
By spch true, ul homage. 
Ui 


Cecaly. Where hast thou 
Lariel all this gallantry ?—not in the camp 
Of haughty Margaret, nor in the court 
Of heaven-wearying Harry! hadst thou been 
A soldier of the gay young king, who wins 
A city with a kiss, I had not wonder'd. 
But now—— 

Walter. Nay, then it is my turn for jealous fit. 
What knows my Cecily of England's. King, 
Whose favours are so valued ? When, dear maid, 
Didst thou behold young Edward ? 

Cecily. P When he came 
To tax the duty of our city, York, 
Our maidens went to meet him at the gates, 
And strew’d the way unto the castle’s halls 
With garlands, and with flowers—he did pay 
Our citizens with oaths—the maids with kisses, 
All that he thought mest worthy—when it came 
Unto my turn to touch his | ing lips, 
One of his lords, upon a pointed spear, 
Thrust straight between us a pale griesly head 
Still streaming blood—a venerable face— 
Tranquil—but the white locks were clotted. I 
Drew back, ¢.id shriek’d—but Edward laugh’d, and bade 
Them wash the soiled face, and trim the beard, 
And send it to his lady! then he turn’d 
Gaily to kiss my redder lip, he said— 
But found that red lip pale! 

Walter. woes iho h , The savage! 
Cecily. “Pe visits 24), AOD La gi 
. He is our master now !—I thought at first 

He was a lovely youth ; but from Py thought 
The trace: went of his features, and I saw 
Nought but the gory head—the old gray Man ! 
That rises oft, and when [I try to 
The image of the monarch, it still comes 
Between my face and his.—But this is sad, 
Come, tell me of thy journies, and the sights, mY 
Thou must perforce have seen. They tell ushere 
The Saracen doth kill his prisoners, 
Unless they turn to Mahound, and become 
Li unto the fiend ! and then they are 
Endow’d with wondrous powers, and fly in air, 
And walk on water, and exchange their shapes 
With animals and birds! : 5 

Walter. Not so—the Moor . 
Is ——s to the captive ; but when last 
I was in Grenada, (before the Queen 
Recall’d all wand’rers from Castilian wars, 
To try their valour on the fatal field 
Of Tewksbury,) most wond’rous things I saw 
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_ Sleep in the grave wi 


The Vigsl of St Mark. 
Achiev’d by one, an old 'Toledan he, - 
By magic’s fearful power: He did use | 
To mock the M squadrons, with a sight 
Of armies ready to engage, and threw 
Before their path a bridge of yielding air, 
To tempt their passage ; and when they would risk 
Over the phantom path, it stood until 
Its shadowy sides were crowded—then it sunk, 
And with it sunk the Saracens—and so 
The unbelievers died ! | 
Cecily. Most terrible! 
And strange !—but didst thou see with thine own eyes 
These wonders, gentle Walter ? did he ere 
Shew spirits to thy senses ? 
And I, (as thou makest question,) truly saw 
The Moorish knights fall, horse and man, into 
The fiercely foaming river! but that man! 
He was the king of wonders. Oftentimes 
In my lone mood I wander'd to his haunts ;— 
A deep, dark wood it was, and in a cave 
Embosom’d in the shade of ancient trees 
The stern ician dwelt. There as I stood, 
Listening the heavy groans of the swung boughs, 
And far off roarings of the coming storm, 
I have thought other voices mingled ‘there, 
More hollow and more awful. It may be 
The gloom did cheat my senses, but I thought 
I have seen forms within that dreary wodd, 
That were unfit for gayer dwelling-place— 
Strange things, that swept before me like a sheet 
Of dazzling snow, driven by the Winter’s blast— 
Then suddenly they grew more form’d, and then 
I saw wild eyes that flash’d, and lips that grinn’d 
And gibber’d ‘with uncouthly utteri 
I met no danger ; but once, as I stay'd 
Beyond my time, until the maiden Moon 
Had modestly retired, that the fiends” 
Might do their orgies unmolested by 
The brightness of her brow, the Master came, 
And saw me lingering there !, he sternly chid 
My idle wanderings—bade me, as I loved 
My own life’s safety, not to seek his bowers. 
Cecily. If thou lovest spirits, and hast not a féar 
To seek them in their haunts, in happy time 
Art thou return’d unto thy parent roof." 
Thou know’st this is the fourth month of the year, 
The childish April, who, ‘mid tears and smiles, 
Hath pass’d full four-and-twenty days of age; 
But ere he die, and yield his ey maga 
To his young sister, lily-sceptred May, 
One of his days we yearly celebrate. 
This is St Mark, and this—this is the on — 
Now then, if any in the porch shall wate 


Of the old church, alone at resin hour, 
They will, within the church-yard s 
The shades of those who ‘neath its surface lie, 
Mingling in wildest dance with forms of those’ “" - 
Who living yet, but ere the year expire, — 
Shall join the went Ay A Real ever, and 

em 


Walter. Ah, I will watch’ 
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To-night! I will be there. Deat Cecily, 
This hig es me ed do-love 
mysterious feeling !—let us go— 

Long hours it is sincerung the Curfew bell— 
I pray thee, let me go! | 

Cecily. | Not danger-fraught 
This quest, I trust, dear Walter—But I will 
Not mar thy wishes—Come. ( Beeunt.) 


Scene, the Churchyard—Walter sitting in the Porch. 


Walter. How beautiful is Night when vested thus ! 
With what a soft solemnity she glides 
Onward unto her death !—And when she dies, 
What will the hours bring !—-O, they will come 
Laughing—and jocund Mirth, with his gay train 
will join them, ushering in my bridal morn— 
The crowned day of the por anderer’s life— 
The day that shall behold the Wanderer bless’d, 
And gathering to his bosom the one flower 
His boyish hand had cherish’d—I am happy, 
And yet I weep !—but this is luxury, 

My heart is full, too full, and would relieve 
tears, its agony of happiness— 

I love this hour !—the spirits are abroad, 

Sporting upon the air, or on the waves 

Dancing fantastic measures—riding on, 

With antic tricks, the clouds; which when we see 

Distorted to strange shapes of foul and fair, 

As monsters, démons, rocks or ; 

Or armed men, or angels with bright wings, 

We may assure our wits they are the spirits 

Appearing to our eyes in those quaint forms.— 

But I am jhere to meet more a shades— 

The spectres of the gone !—the human race ; 

But now no longer human—and the shapes 

Of the death-summoned ; but living now, 

Though yet condemned to, the silent grave, 

Before the year depart !—Ah?! am I wise 

To seek this fearful knowledge !—What if I, 

Among the shades, behold the face of one 

My heart hath fondly loved ! Sweet Mary! thou 

Avert that evil !—but, O Lady dear, 

Wilt thou accept my prayer! I haye thrown off, 

For this wild gest, the image of thy Son, 

Which from my childhood round my neck I wore, 

And from my bosom rent the amulet, ' 

The Agnus Dei, which my mother’s hand 

Bound on my breast, and bade it guard her son 

From storm and tempest, and which still hath been, 

Till now, my loved companion.— Well, I have 

Companions here will tell me graver tales. 

Here are the records of a hundred lives— 

The busy history of many years— 

The proclamation of bold active deeds— 

Summ’d up in the “ hic jacet,” and the hope 

“ ws in pace”—And althou 

In life the cause was various, as the hues 


Of summer and of spring, and many tongues 

Rung the different tale, now’tis the same, é 

And one phrase serves for all !—But, hark! what sound 
Like distant music swells upon the wind,” -~'** «*" * 
And sweeps around the porch !—A mist hath risen 
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And cover’d in its folds thie gates, the tombs ; 
And all that but a moment since was clear, 
And to my vision sensible, is wrapp’d 
In that concealing mantle—Soft ! it clears, _ 
And—ha !—it is the lonely midnight hour ! 
The realm of Death hath sent her subjects forth 
To people this our upper world, ‘and walk 
In visible shape among us !—the thick mist 
That hid their rising, hath retired, and left 
Their shadowy forms unveil’d—how solemnly 
They pace among the tombs—how hollow is 
Their silent greeting !—some have in their hands 
Branches of yew, and others garlands bear 
Of funeral cypress—but I mark 
No face among them that to me doth bring 
Remembrance of the living.—Music ! ~hark— 
And some one hollowly doth strike upon 
The ponderous iron gate !—It opens! And 
A spectral stranger comes—the mirror’d form 
Of a yet living man—They go to meet 
And welcome to their sad and dreary land, 
With shadowy courtesy and solemn smiles, 
The silent visitant—they strew his path 
With the death-garland—and—sure—they do sing 
Their dirge-like welcome—let me catch the words 
They utter! 

CHORUS. 


The wanderer is come home—come home 
Unto his native soil— : 
Finish’d his journies—he will, roam 
No more—no more will, toil. 
He cometh. to a place of rest-- 
He cometh to his mother’s breast. 


Walter. Why hath my heart died at the shadowy song, 
And my brow dew'd itself with drops of fear !— 
Mine eyes are fix’d with fascination’s gaze 
Upon the spectre of the living dead !—~ 
This way he comes towards a new made grave, 
And all the shadows follow— Now I sha 
Behold the death-struck face—he turns—it is— 
O God! myself I see !—my form—it sinks 
Into the new made grave—and all the rest 
Have vanish’d !—I am the condemn’d—I am 
The murder’d of the year—and I shall die 
When life has open’d all her charms to make 
Me cling with love unto her !—Cecily, 
My parent roof—my native land—all—all 
Now centre in yon little new-made grave— 
For that I must resign ye. O warm hearth, 
And gentle kiss of love, I lose ye both 
For the chill bed and cold and icy lip 
Of the stern bride which fate has destined me— © 
Oh, I must die—and from all things I love 
Be torn away for ever—Cecily— 
O parent roof, farewell ! [ He faints 


A Year after the preceding—Scene, the River's Bank—Evening. 
Walter—Cecily enters'to him. 


Cecily. Well, Walter, I shall laugh at thee to-morrow. 
Evening is come, of the last fated day . .... , 
Of thy tremendous year. 





epity «> te Mark. 
t morrow, C 

But ‘twill not.dawn. gh slag sf 

Cecily. na: fot ‘Now. fie on. thee |... 
If thou speak’ sé. thus, I must.of force believe, 
Thou dost not wish.thy that thy Jove 
Hath, with thy sickness,,died fur.Cecily. 

Walter. Oh wrong me not—for if to-morrow’s sun 
Shall see me living man—thou, Cecily, 
Shalt be mate own. own forever —Thou hast mg 
I must have w rc 
And had a ne te Se a found . 
Me fainting in the church-yard, on a tomb, 
And of the new-made grave of which I raved 
There was no trace; and:for that I have been 
Since then a suffering maniac, though now 
Restored to thee and reason—may thy thought 
Be true, dear Cecily ; but I have seen 
Wild madmen lose their frenzy ere they die, 
And speak in tones of = Nang for that Death 
Lent a large portion of his majest 
Unto his victim ; and besides wl 
To claim him. with the all of his possessions, 
i os fully perfect. Peg y's seen 

summer sun, 

Ere she did quite we me nied _= 
And glorious light ! Hast thou not, a > 
Nor grapple wih Wa-night-r<hb 0, wy 

or grapple t—e’en so, my love, 
Will it on be with me—I am the whee d 


oes own sad one diak do not weep 


i [ould not dll on this, wo © ord other thoughts 
But come upon my mind. 
Cecily. Dear Walter, I 

Have tidings may dismiss thy painful raven 
F yall, greet his friend, generous brother, is return’d 

friend, and give his sister’s hand 
Une 4 own heagt’s chosen—Pray thee now, 
Look on him cheerfully—for see, he comes. 


Enter Philip. 


ay (to himself.) Can this be Walter !—this worn, wasted form 
The gallant soldier, full of life and health, 
From whom but one short year hath roll’ d its course 
Since last I parted—Friend, I come to deck 
Thy bridal day with flowers, and thy brow 


With ith young Hope’s gayest Pee ous ae 
ope with me 


ey no longer. She is aged now, 
all the flowers, that form’d her bright-hued crown, 
Are dead, good Philip, dead !—No matter—thou 
Mayest pluck them from this pale and death-bound brow, 
To plant them on A al: !—Sweet Cecily, 
The marriage garlands are prepared, they say. 
Alive or dead, oh, let me wear them, dear !— 
Place one upon my breast, and one upon 
Yon low and humble tomb. Now lead me to 
bank, on which the moonlight plays 
aying nm omchur , as though it knew 
render up his spirit 





There, if thy f 
We will support 

Walter. I can go 
Alone! and will—in this last hour, I need 
No human aid—start not—I can—for Death 
Hath dealt most royally by me—for when — 
He touch’d me with his sceptre, he did wrap 
aes ay agate 
pba em, and bade 

e share adowy digni wer, 
And now I walk abroad in his strength; 
Reckless and terrible, and all I would, 
I feel that I can do.— ’ Ne a . 
Cecily. Nay; ifthou hast“! © °° * 
Nor pain, nor sorrow, then; "ny 'Walter;‘@peak' +) > 
Less sadly to thy Cecily—but [fear = 
This effort hath enfi thee ! ' 
Walter. | No, no, et 
Upon this bank more clear the music comes 
Which I did think to hearthe distant song 
Of many thousand voices,—now it swells 
Stronger and nearer.— 

Cecily. Sure thy thoughts are wild ! 
There is no music !— 

Walter. Yes, for me there is— 
It is the choral summons of the grave— 
The solemn song of Death! Ah, well I know 
The burthen—and I will not disobey— 
The Wanderer ¢s come home !— 








Dear. CoanrEsronvEnts, wot J 

Our situation is no sinecure. ‘The public in general, wehuew, nian ts 
the great buoyancy of our spirits, t that oiir tite must be ¢ continmal 
holiday ; but in that, as in many other miatters, this highly respectable 
is much deceived. We really haye as much labour on our hands as good f 
Sidmouth himself. The superintendence of the republic of letters is no onde, 
nary charge, and the management of our literary subjects is a task Which 
indeed be “ dulcis inexpertis ;” bit, in truth, as we feel, is 4 labor of greit 
magnitude. Sometimes it has a depressing effect on our spirits ; 80 that per. 
haps at the time when we. make the whole world laugh, we ourselves may be. 
as melancholy as a gib-cat, or B**** C*******—the Euripides of Cockaigne, 
We feel a little appalled every now and then at looking over the immense’ 
number of books we are obliged to keep—no less than one hundred and sixteen 
—for the bare transaction of business. Indeed, one of our rooms has much 
more the eppessance of « basher’esaMien Gren of she sneptert Meerera, cota 
ment in the empire. - 

One book, of course, is devoted to our Literary Corresponden iJ and five: 
this we intended to have given ample extracts, but having only this solitary page 
left, we must defer it for the present, and in the mean time, beg to assure all 
our friends that they will hear from us very soon. We cannot, however, re 
frain from thanking Sir Scares Rue of Coventry for his vast bundle of small. 
poetry. That the author is a man of genius and discrimination is evident fram, 
the following :— 


QUATRAINS TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 


C3 OMMANDER Of the faithful troops, whose hands 


» which ink-drops deep distain, 
R ound Tose bright tre, the intellectual bands 


I n never-ending love to train ; 

S weet smiler on.thy —— tribes—unless 
T o punish rebels rude should be thy will, 
Oo 


(O n them full oft, and justly, I confess, 


P unishment falls comune from “ quill.) 
H ow wondrous-’ tis to see a single mind 

E xtend o’er earth its ted sway ! 

R esistance no where t on—men inclined 


N owhere its despot power to disobey ! 

then! consider what on thee depends : 

R ule gently, wisely, nothing like a Turk, 

T rample down him who thy just rule offends ; 3 

H im who is good extol, and name him in thy work.* 


We read over those fine verses without at first perceiving that they com 
posed an acrostic on our name. Henceforward we shall have a better opinion 
of acrostics. Indeed, we are inclined to think them something on a par with 
Sonnets,—the sense in the acrostic being steered by the beginning, and in the 
sonnet by the end of the lines. We are quite certain that Wordsworth would 
be a first-rate writer of acrostics, as he is so sublime a sonnetteer ; and Odo. * 
herty or Coleridge, who do not succeed well in sonnets, would, on the same 
principle, ber no | grant hands at acrosticizing, C. N. 





® 4 ¢. Immortalize him. 
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Gains Dramatic Poem, by Lord Byron, 
— a New Poem: by the author of 
Widow of Nain, &c. entitled, Irad and 
Adah ; & Tale adhe To which will 
added, Lyrical Poems, principally Sa- 
pi Translations of veal of 
the Psalms of David. 
The Miscellaneous Works of the late 
ae teeuks ote and F.A.S. 
comprising an Inquiry into Antiquity 
ofthe Small Pox, Measles, and Searles Fe- 
wer >. on the Diseases in London, 
&c: &c, Edited by Ashby Smith, M.D. 
Liceatiate of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of London, &c. &c. 
Will be published in November, with 
theAlmanacks, Time’s Telescope for 1822 ; 
or ¢ Complete Guide to the Almanack ; 


ining an explanation of Saints’ Days 
0 ; with Hilustrations of British 
he Antiquities, Notices of Obso- 


‘and Customs, and- Sketches of 
Comparative Chro’ - ‘This:work will 
also-comprise an account of the Astrono- 
micdl Occurrences in every month, with 
Remarks on the Phenomena of the Celestial 
Bodies; and a Naturalist’s Diary, which 
explains the various Appearances in the 
Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms. An In- 
troduction will be prefixed on-the Study-of 
Conchology, with a coloured plate of shells ; 
and throughout the whole Work a variety 
of entertaining Anecdotes will be enter- 
spersed, enlivened by illustrative and deco. 
tative Extracts from. our first living Poets. 

Mr Jolliffe has prepared for the Press, 

many additional Letters, written during his 
Tour in Palestine and the Holy Land, 
which will shortly appear in a new editich 
of his Letters, in 2 vols. ‘8vo. 
_ The History of Tuscany, by Pignotti, 
interspersed with occasional Essays on the 
progress of Italian Literature, has been 
translated by Mr Browning, and will be 
printed in the course of the winter. 

Mr Buchanan, his Majesty’s Consul at 
New York, has made considerable Collec- 
tions, during his successful. Journies in 
Upper Canada, respecting the History of 
the North American Indians, which, with 
pee interesting materials and of- 
ical documents, will be shortly presented 
to the public. 

A Treatise on the Law, Principles, and 
Utility of the Insurance upon Lives. By 
Frederick Blayney. © 
i: Shortly will be Published, a Voynge to 

Africa ; including a particular Narrative of 

an Embassy to one of the interior King- 

in the year 1820. By William 

Hutton, late ay, bay ys for Ashantee, 

and an officer in ¢ African Company’s 
in octavo, with maps and plates. 
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Works Prepiring for Publication. 
WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
LONDON. ©) 9 8." 





Mr Bolster, bookseller, Cork, is prepa- 
ring for oes wee > a Qo ‘ 
History . County of, Kerry, | > 
Smith ; embellished .with Views. of the 


Lakes of Killarney, ‘@ néw Map of ‘the 
County, end other ‘Engravings Hava é 


handsomely printed in one volume octavo., - 
. An. Essay on the Difference between 
Personal and Real Statutes, as connected 
with the Law of Nations. By J. Henry, 
Esq. Barrister. 

A Key, with Notes, to. the Parsing 
Exercises contained in Lindley Murray’s' 
Grammar. By J. Harvey. 

Shortly will be Published by subscrip- 
tion, The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar, with Copious Philological Notes from 
Horn Tooke, &c. Illustrating the Forma- 
tion and Structure of the English, as well 
the Anglo-Saxon Language. A Precis on 
Anglo-Saxon will be added, as an In- 
troduction to reading that Language: ' : 
Bosworth, vicar of Little Horw Bucks. 
. The History of Christ’s Hospital, from 
its foundation to the present tine. “With - 
Memoirs of Eminent Men educated there, 
by J. T. Wilson. 

The Rev. H. F. Burder has in the Press, 
Mental Discipline, or Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of Intellectual Habits, addressed par- 
tieularly. to-.Students in Theology, and 
young Preachers. 

A new. edition of Arthur Young’s Far- 
mer’s Calendar is Printing inJ2mo, un- 
der the superintendiince’ of John Middle- . 
ton, Esq. author of the Survey of Middle. 
sex, &c. “ Pete Th Te ES. 4 

~ A new édition of the Complete Works 
of Demosthenes, with the various Read- 
ings, ‘under the care of Professor Schaeffer, 
is in the Press, and will appear early in the 
next year, in 6 yols. 8vo. 

Early in the ensuing. season will be 
Published, a Course of Lectures on Draw- 
ing, Painting, and Engraving, considered 


as branches of elegant education, delivered 
at the Royal and Russel Institutions. By 
Willian Craig,’ 


‘ The interesting Cathédral of Wells is 
about to be elegantly and accurately Illus- 
trated. By Mr Britton. 7 

The Rev. Mark Wilks is preparing an 
English edition of the old Cevennol. By 
Rabaut St Etienne. . 

A small volume is in the Press, contain- 
ing eight Ballads on the Fictions of the 

Ancient Irish, and several M eous 
Poems. By Richard Ryan, ‘author of .a 
Biographical Di 8 SE eitoate, 

:—Also, by the 1an, @ 

Catalogue of Wor in veons Le ipuag 

relative to the History, An 
of the Irish ; with Remarks, 
Critical, and Biographical. 








es 


350 Works Preparing for Publication. régie 
Mr Landseer is for Publica- Lindsay, is no , 
tion, Sabean ct sete hewn in-law dv We. De Ba op A 


dies, to original Words by the mont 
et with suitable gen ae 
ments ; which Melodies are also 


A volume of Poems by J. F. Ratten- 
bury, containing Edgar and Ella, a Tale 
founded on fact, &e. &c. 

A new volume of Sermons, selected from 
the Manuscripts of the late Dr James 


EDINBURGH. 


To be Published i in November, in one 


loway from the earliest period to the pre- 
sent time; with an Appendix, containing 
Notes, H Historical, and Mis- 
cellancous. By the Rev. Thomas Murray. 
The Thane of Fife, a Poem. By Wil- 

_ Tennant, author of Anster Fair. 
on el to Encyclopedia Britannica, 

Part II. 

Veeashe® Annual Register for 1818, 


8vo. 








“gud, will be by su 
will be Published, a 
Ancient "Times, and a Sketch of 


* The Price will not exceed O.'t 
air. 

On the Ist of next month will be] 
lished, Salts ad Parnassum, exhibiting 
Synopsis of the whole Science of “ate 
14 progressive Dragrams, on one folio: 

By T. Relfe, Musician in Ordinary to | 
Majesty. 


Lectures on some Passages of 
of the Apostles, by John Dick, D. ue 


fessor of Divinity to the Amocate Spat, 
Glasgow. A new edition, 8vo. 
An Elementary Dictionary 


afer the plan of Martyr's Latiguage 
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Botany, including all the terms in a 
Work, with the addition of many 

ones, which the progressive state ate of the 
Science demands. By William 


Surgeon, Lecturer on Botany, Minerale, 
&e. &c. 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——a 


LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
The History and Antiquities of mG Ca- 
thedral Church of Oxford, with E 


and Biographical Anecdotes. By Jo Bri. 
ton, F. ra Medium 4to. £1, 4s. Impe- 
rial, £2, 2s. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

Lectures on Architecture ; comprising 
the History of the Art, from the earliest 
times to the present day ; delivered at the 

and the P Russel Institutions, London, 
Philosophical Institution at Bir- 

By James Elmes, Architect ; 

author of a Treatise on Dilspidations, 


_ Hints for the Improvement of Prisons, &c. 


8yvo. 12s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Lives of Eminent Scotsmen—Poets, 
18mo. Parts 1, 2,3. 2s. 6d. each. 
Memoirs of the Rev. J. Howell. By 


the Rev. H Howell. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Lives of and Eminent Men, 
with 6 portraits. 2s. 6d. 


BOTANY. 
Elements of Botany, Physiological and 
Pn weniger . & T. B. Strond, landscape 
gardener, &c. 


CLASSICS, 

Select Translations from the Greek of“ 
Quintus Smyrnzus. By A. Dyce, A. Bux: 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 5s. 

An Examination of the Primary 
ment of the Iliad. By Granwile Poy 
Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

DRAMA. 

The Double Wedding ; a dramatic “ie 
let, in two acts. By Thomas Wie 
ls. 6d. ~~. 

The Miller’s Maid. 2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 2:4 

The Literary and Scientific Class Book tu 
consisting of 365 reading lessons ; with # 
thousand questions for examination. By« 
the Rev. John Platty. 12mo. 5s. 6d. = 

A New Greek and En Lexicon to 
the New Testament, on - plan of Daw 
son’s Greek and Latin Lexicon. the: -* 


Rev. H. Laing, L.L.D.. 8yo. 10s.:6d:/% 
Letters on Ancient History, By Amn 


ve 





Wilson. Third ofition.. Be 5s. 6d ’ 
Ralph Richards the Miser. By Jefferys! 
Taylor of Ongar. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Polar Scenes ; exhibited in the Voyages 
of Heemskirk and Berenty to the Northern 
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and in the adventures of Four 
Sailors ; interspersed with Moral 





Lexicon ; compiled for the use of schools. 
By John Walker. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 
‘The Magazine of Fine Arts. No. VI 

The e of Fine - No. VI. 
% To be published quarterly in future. 

) lazy x the "Armorial i 

Heraldry ; ¥ 
Pine Kings and Queens of Englan 
from coeval authorities. By T. Willement, 
Heraldic Artist to the King. 4to. £2, 2s. 

HISTORY. 

Memoir of the Operations of the British 
Amy in India, during the Mahratta War, 
of 1817, 1818, and 1819; with a separate 
volume of Maps and Plans. By Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Valentine Blacker, Compa- 
nion of the most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, and Quarter-Master-General of the 
Army of Fort St George. 4to. £4, lds. 
Od, 


LAW. 
! Tien Sheppard Common iepseareess 
liam S 3 - Seven’ is 
eh with additional Rote 2vols. 8vo. 
of the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Prison Discipline, the Refor- 
mation of Juvenile Offend 2s. 

The Laws of Auctions ; or Auctioneer’s 
Practical Guide. By T. Williams, Esq. 
ar edition. 5s. ; 

of the Laws relating to the 
Poor. . Stamford Caldwell, Esq. Bar- 
rister. 8yo. 12s. 

MEDICINE. 

Practical Observations on Disorders of 
Hy By Dr Joseph Ayre. 8vo. 

Medicina Clerica ; or, Hints to the Cler- 
gy. vo. 4s. 

Practical Observations on Regimen and 
Diet. By John Tweed. 12mo. 5s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Boxiana ; or Sketches of Modern Pugi- 
lim. Vol. III. By Pierce Egan, author of 
life in London. With highly finished por- 
ttaits of Donnelly, Oliver, Cob, Hick- 


man, § Shelton, and Nichols, drawn 
mi eS 18s. ° 


The London Journal of Arts and Sci- 
cyfoes 

Percy Anecdotes. Part 22. Being 
inlets of Exile 2s. 6d. 
Letter to the Rewiewers of Italy. By 
lady Morgan, 4to. 2s. ¥ 


~ 


Monthly. List of New Publications. et 


The Art of Invigorating and Prolonging 
Life. By the author of the Cook’s Oracle.: 
12mo. Second edition. 7s. ; 

The Quarterly Review. No. L. 6s. 

Classical Journal. No. XLVII. 6s. 

Journal of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts. No. XXIII. 7s. 6d. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Twelve Essays on the Proximate Causes 
of the and Atomic Phenome- 
na of the Universe ; Physical, Mechanical, 
Chemical, and Organic. By Sir Richard 
Phillips. - Illustrated with Engravings. 9s. 

Letters on Natural and Experimental: 
Philosophy ; addressed to youth settling in 
the metropolis. By the Rev. G. Joyce. 
12mo. Second edition. 9s. 

NOVELS. 

De Willenberg ; or, the Talisman; a 
Tale of Mystery. By J. M. H. Hales, 
= 4 vols. 12mo. £1, 2s. 

The Farmer’s Three Daughters. 4 vols. 
12mo. £1, 4s. 

Cospatrick of Raymondsholm ; a West- 
land Tale. By the author of Redmond the 
Rebel, &c. 2-vols. 12mo. 12s. 

POETRY. 

The Village Minstrel, and Other Poems. 
By John Clare, the Northamptonshire Pea. 
sant. Foolscap 8vo. 2 vols. 128. 

Poems. By Chancery Hare Townsend, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

POLITICS. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. Vol. 
IV. Bieler Containing the Proceed. 
ings in bo ouses, from the opening of 
che last Session till the 2d of April. ‘. 

THEOLOGY. 

Practical Lectures on the Gospel of St 
John. Part I. By the Rev. J. R. Pitman, 
M. D. 8vo. 13s. 

The Christian in Complete Armour. By 
William Gurnall, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo. 
£1, 16s. 

The Christian Religion made Plain to 
the Meanest Capacity, in a Dissuasive from 


_Methodism. 8vo. 6s. 


- TOPOOMERE: . 
A New Picture of Dublin ; sxning a 
Complete Guide to the Irish Metropoli 
By J. J. M* - 18s. 


A Historical Guide to Ancient and Mo- 
dern Dublin. By the Rev. G. N. Wright. 
With 7 Views. al 18mo. 

Whitaker’s History of Yorkshire. Part 
V. Folio. £2, 2s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The World in Miniature; third Divi- 
sion, being Turkey. In 6 vols. 12mo. Il- 
lustrated by 73 coloured engravings. Com- 


prising a Description of the Manners, Cus- 
oun, Welles: and Character of its Inha- 
bitants. £2, 2s. 


Journal of New V. and ‘Travels. 
Vol. V. £1, Is. nei 


Dr Chakmers’ Christian and Civic Eco. 
nomy of Large Towns. No. IX. On the 
Relation which subsists between the Chris- 
tian and the Civic Economy of Towns. 
Price 1s. Published quarterly. This Num- 
ber commences the Second Volume. The 
First Volume may be had in boards, Price 
8s: 6d., or any Numbers to complete the 
volume. : ‘ 
| Dr Chalmers’ Considerations on the Sys- 
tem of Parochial Schools in Scotland, and 
on the Advantage of Establishing them in 
Large Towns. 8vo. 1s. 

De Chalmers’ Sermons preached in the 
Tron Church, Glasgow. New edition. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor. No. 
CXXXV., for October. 1s. 6d. 

A Guide to Farm Book-keeping ; found. 


Monthly List.of New Publications. 
EDINBURGH. bs. aul) i bom 
ed upon Actual Practices; &o.:B 


I 6d. m . t wae 

Illustrations of British Ornitholégy. 4 
ries First—Land Birds. By Ps Jag 
Esq. Part If. £1, 11s..6d.plaijeat 
£5, 5s. coloured. ofthe 

The Croisade, or Palmer’s Pilgtimes 
a Metrical Romance. By Chars Be 
Esq. 8vo. 10s. ‘6d: 

Lectures on the Book of Ecdlesigify 
ri Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 2 vols! 54, 

1, ls. ‘ 

Glasgow Delineated; or, a Desetiptin 
of that Gity, its Institutions, Manufactum, 
and Commerce. Illustrated by a Mapand 
33 Plates. 12mo. 48. 6d. A onl 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT.—October 10, 1821. >» 


Sugar.—The market for Sugar continues greatly depressed throughout the kin . 
The price has sunk so low that the average is only 31s. and 2d. per cwt. as per lasts 
zette returns. The internal expences in the colonies for raising each cwt. is 20s. 


— for freight, insurance, commission, &c. is nearly nine more, so that, 
an 


2d. remains to the planter. The produce of his Rum will not, at the presentp 
defray the expences incurred in the plantation stores sent to Europe. The priee 


ferior sugar 


still declines. The finer only maintain previous prices. The 


is in a state of complete stagnation. Many refiners, secing only continued losses 


them, have slackened their works till they can see better prospects. This, we 
The market of the world is glutted with sugars from the produee« 


not at hand. 


reign colonies ; and which the continuation and extension of the slave-trade by or 


powers is daily rendering more heavy. Picked and effective slaves can be 


these colonies at from £30 to £40 sterling each—about: one-third of the 0 

in our colonies. These are employed in cultivating new lands, where the lahour 
éffective negro is ‘equal to three times the number of slaves in our islands. The.exp 
of maintaining that effective force is two-thirds less, the produce of their labour two. 
thirds more, and the value of capital employed two-thirds less in foreign than in the Br. 
tish colonies. Against such fearful odds there is no contending with the smallest pr 


pect of success. 


Coffee.—The Coffee market since our last has suffered a great decline. The low pri 
of sugars rendered their sale not advisable where any thing else could be, brought 
market. Qn this account, Coffee to a great amount was thrown into the market, # 
the comognens was a depression in price of 9s. or 10s. per cwt. Since then the ma 
ket has rallied a little, and considerable sales have been effected. The prospect, hov. 


éver, is by no means very flattering. 


Cotton.—The Cotton market remains in a state which renders few remarks necessaly 
A sale of East India is announced, and till it is over the market will perhaps,n 
stationary. The accounts from the United States advise us that the exports to, 
are about 200,000 bales, and their own internal consumption 75,000 bales, which is 
the crop of the United States. These things shew the quarters where our manufag 
are anaes, hor’ the greatest and most serious opposition. 


Corn.— 


ri e Grain market has undergone great fluctuation since our last. The 
weather towards the close of last month occasioned great s 


ion in 


grain, and the = accordingly rose greatly: Wheat advanced about 20s. per 


A favourable 
vest has been secured, in conseq 


however, taking place in the weather, the greater part of th 
uence of which prices have declined pel as 0 


they — The weather during last week was very unfavourable 


labours of 
standing 
pearance of 


harvest, and considerable 


The last few days, however, 
weather continuing settled. In this case, a few days more will 


must have been sustained on the ¢ 
ve been better, and there is Aa 
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harvent in, Scotland. tas eriecceng: i 5 DD 
o. ppaserlel’y injure the general prodace, ox seriousiy y affect the prices of the ne- 
s of life. There seems to be a general opinion that the ports will be opened for 
Canada, which will be attended with very beneficial consequences to the 

, American colonies, where the agricultural interests are at present suffering the 


ne uence of the vintage in France turning out much less than expected, Brandy 
has risen considerably i in value, and is in demand. Rum has attracted the notice of 
from its exceeding low value. Considerable sales have been effected, but 
ee dacing any material alteration in the market. The unfavourable accounts 
from the whale fisheries has occasioned a tise on the price of Oil; but as the general state 
of the fishery is not yet correctly ascertained, the market continues unsettled. Other 
articles of commerce require no particular remark. Our manufacturets continue in full 
employment, but we fear their profits are not great. 





_EDINBURGH.—Ociober 10. 


Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 

Ist, .....26s. Od. ~~ Od. | Ist,......19s. 6d. 

2d,..»...24s. Od. 2d, ......188. Od. 

3d,......30s. Od. | 3d,......21s. Od. tee 17s. Od. 
Average of Wheat, £1 : 12: 1ld. 2-12ths. per boll. 


Tuesday, October 9. 

Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. 4d. . Fd.| Quartern Loaf . . Os. 10d. to 
Mutton ... - Os. 4d. . 6d. | New Potatoes (28 Ib.) Os. 10d. to 
Wel . . « 2 © Op. . §d.| Fresh Butter, per 1b. Is. 4d. to 
Pork . . . - «. Os. 5d. 6d. | Salt ditto, = sat 16s. Od. to 
Lamb, per quarter . . Od. | Ditto, per Ib - is. Od. to 
Tallow, per stone . Od. | Eggs, per dozen *. Os. 10d. to Os. 

s- ‘HADDINGTON.—Oct. 12. es... 

; " OLD. 

~ Wheat. - Barley. . Pease. 


Iit...37s. Od. : Od. . | Ast,.....188. 0d. 
2d;.00+..328. 0d. “ ° . 2d, «see 18. Od. 3 
34,..:..30s. Od. | 3d,...... a. 3d,......14s. Od. 


Ist, ... 368. Gd. | Ist,...24s. Od. ««- 19s. Od. | Ist, ... —s. Od. 
d,.... 32s. Od. | 2d, ... 22s. Od. | 2d, ... 17s. Od. } 2d, ... —s. Od. 
3d;;... 28s. Od. | 3d, ... 19s. Od. wo» 158. 3d, ... —s. Od. 
Average, £1 : 11s. 4d. 4-12ths, 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended September 29th. 


Wheat, 70s. 7d.—Rye, 34s. oe, ag ty ee a 36s. 8d.—Pease, 35s. 10d. 
1g, atmeal, Os. 











Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 22d September 1821. 
Ist. 





‘Bank stock, 236 
Sper cent. reduced, 764° 3 
3 per cent. consols, 754 4 
3} per cent. cc 1s, : 863 
‘ per cent. consols, 953 
per.cent. na ann 108 
Thdia ¥ : 




















61 pr. 

Exchequer bills, 5 pr. 

‘Consols for acc. 763 

Long Annuities 19 11-6 

French per cents 86fr. 35c, 

Amer. 3 per cent... 1023, 
Vor. X. 



































954 : : Reg is te? — Commercial Repor t. a 
Course of Exchange, Oct. 9.—Amsterdam, 12: 17. C.F. Ditto at sight)’ 

Rotterdam, 12:18 Antwerp, 12:10. Hamburgh, 38. Altona, ss. 

d. sight, 25:75. Ditto 26:5. Bourdeaux, 26:5. Frankfort on the Maing 

Petersburgh, perrble. 83:3 Us. Vienna, 10:23 Ef. flo. Trieste, 10: 25 Ef: lo, 

drid, 36. Cadiz, 36. ‘Bilboa, 353. Barcelona, 354. Seville, 354. Gi 

iy 463. Genoa, 433. Venice, 27:60. Malta, 45. Naples, 39}. 

1! Lisbon, 50. Oporto, 50. Rio Janeiro, 484. Bahia, 58. 

TM te eee a. 
‘Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars; £3 : 17 : 1044. } 

Dollars, 4s. 9d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 10}d. ‘a 


~ a 


* 


FECEEETE BO TSESEE 


PRICES CURRENT, October 6. 


SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . ewt. 60 52 55 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Fine and very ee 

Refined Doub. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, . . 
Single ditto, . . 
Small Lumps, . . . 
Large ditto. 


58 
71 56 58 
74 81 


1Re28F 


bee ° 
Crushed Lumps, « . 
MOLASSES, British, ewt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica, . cwt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
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Madeira,. . .. 
LOGWOOD, Jam. 
Honduras, . . . 
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Cam an eo 
— C, Jamaica, . 

wu oe « € & © 
ENDIGO, Caraceas fine, Ib. 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 
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Home melted, - . . . 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 
Petersburgh 
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Riga Rak. 
T hies. & Druj. 


Pitt 
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Petersburgh Firsts, ecwt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 
Montreal, ditto, . e 
Me «its 

OIL, Whale, ° tun. 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, To. 
Middling, . ; 
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London, Corn Kechonge, Oct. 8. 


8. 
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Register. —Commercial Report. 





Linseed, erush. 44 to 50 
prowete Sinn —to 
Ryegrass, -- to 26 
Clover,red ewt. 35 to 
—White... 
Coriander. . 10 to 16 
, qr. 50 to 60 O/Trefoil.... 16to 27 
Rape Seed, per last, . £31 to £33. 











apeseed, 
70||/Pease,grey 
64to 90) 


40 


- 40 
p-l. 
40 
White .50 


ux, English, 
.240]b.fine60 0 to 62 
ish . . 53 01058 


Green .. 
Lard,rd.p.c.42 
Tongue, p.fir.42 0 to 4 
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‘ALPHABETICAL Last of Enciisnh BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of August and the 20th of Sept. 1821, extracted from the London Gazette. 


, Moses, late of Walbrook, oilman. 
, G. Aldermanbury, linen-draper. 
Ashton, John, Knutsford, veterinary surgeon. 
, C. Abingdon, lin nen-draper. 


4, wd Yarmouth, 
s Western Point, resi, innkeeper. 


Hampstead, Someabe. 
. Vernon, iv 5 t. 

Bill, Sauvuel, West Brom’ , timber-merchant. 
Bird, Thomas, Solihul Lodge, eoal-dealer. 


Bowman »M grocer. 
Brown, Charles, late of Dundee, merchant and 


brummall, Daniel, Sheffield, file-mamufacturer. 


Bumett, H. Long-iane, oil-man 
2 3 ng: ao yaa 
Cassellls, J. 


Compton, w rmingham, even 

Colston, Daniel, Saline Road, upholsterer. 

Cooper, George "the younger, ola Ford, farmer. 
J. Newport, victualler. 


Driver, Nathan, Steanbridge, clothier. 
. J. E. Covent-Garden, victualler. 
» Wm. West Ham, farmer 
F. and and Schmaeck, A. St Mary Axe, mer 


Fisher, J. Lancaster, soap-manufacturer. 
Flint, J. London Wall, 
bury, Berks, mercer. 
Finsbury-Square, merchant. 
Godwin, J, Bristol, coal-merchant. 
Gormary, G. + Nemcastie-upon-Tyne, bacon-dealer. 
- Ludlow, tann 
Hankes, R. Lincoln’s-inn Fields, hat-manufacturer. 
Hartland, ae 


tung J. jun, Yak, queen grocer. 
Hilbury, J. P >: AMack -lane, wine-merchant. 
» 1 P. ‘Little Tower-street, wine-merehant. 
»¥. ester, dry-salter. 
» ~ Staindrop, Durham, shopkeeper. 
- Dev square, 
wine-merchant. ee ; 


rye ad E. and Gibbs, J. Cork-street, money-scri- 

Jones, A. A. W. New Brentford, corn and coal-mer- 
nts. 

Knowles, J. and Walker, H. Salford, machine- 


Lembert, R. aS cotton-manufacturer. 
Langley, George J. Bristol, porter-seller. 
Langstaff, Wm. Liverpool, ; merchant. 
Marnham, late of Love-lane, cloth-factor. 
Marshall, J. Battersea, tan 

M » Henry, late of Ormekick, plumber. 

Meredith, ”J. Manehester a 
Nelson, J. Kendal, corn-dea 
Norfolk, Hezekiah, late of Mount-Sorrel, worsted 
manufacturer. 

Oliva, T. C. Liverpool, merchant. 

Parr, Wm. Covent Garden, tailor. 

Parry, Thomas, Manchester, Wentbridge, R. 
Yorkshire, and Armitage, Joseph, Pontefract, 
cotton-spinners. 

Peters, E. Bristol, grocer. 

Porthouse, Thomas, S, Wigton, Cumberland, dyer. 

Raiman, H. Deptford, victualler. 

Rawlins, James, - 


Tepe, Sia aba oe 
or, John, eon 
yiman, Rich Seek atte 


Thomas, Whitehaven, Cumberland, merchants. 
Woodward, am and Shenton, John, Birming-- 

ham, spirit-m: 
Wright, les, L ill, wiseanerehant, 
Waieht, David, St dealer. 

Yell, 1. and I. Wasdhess: Terris, cslapnen. 
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Appointments, Promotions, Sc. 
Aazmenprsee. iene of Scorcn BanxkRvuPTcies, announced between the Int 
28th September, 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. - te 


William, manufacturer in-Hawick. 
Bia, Robert, re ed tn mH 


and Co. both merchants and 
Mele Robert ilor and 


Riddoch ep bs 
or Riddock, 


aed Schoueer in Pulte- 


ney town, 
Webster, James, ship-marker at Ferry-Port-on- 
county Fife. 


Wilson, 


Fi 
corn-dealer and lime-merchant, 
Kilbride. 


Robert, 
at Thornton, parish of 


DIVIDENDS. 


Douglas, John, draper in Dumfries; a dividend 


N 


Brevet 


Duguid, William, » Manufacturer, ‘> Abertaea 
the postponed credit 
Fergusson, James, bent in ‘Stewarton a 
dend of 1s. 3d. re 29th October, , 
"AS Mey ry and Fyfe, Charles, and Co.; 9% 


Gordon, Patrick, stationer, 
— » Glasgow 5 = dividens 





.—- in I 
« frst dividend rah October. vermas 
inkerton, James, jun. brewer, G 
dend of 2s. per pound, pig th = ming 
Stewart, John, merchant general ‘agent’ 
- Aberdeen ; tha cna Cor te Octobe. 
allance, ‘0. timber-merchants 
Paisley ; 3 a second dividend 19th October, 7 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Colonel eoeees, 2. p-S0P. to be Maj.- 
Gen. in at, July 19, 1821 
t. Gardiner, 1 Life Gds. Major in 

Feb. 17, 1820. 

“te army, 12 Dr. do.Aug. 50, 1821. 
Lt. Cox, Capt. by purch. vice a 

Aug.’ 2 
Cornet & Sub-Lt. Hon. W. 1 te Fits 
G. de Roos, Lt. by purch. 

P. Sydney, Cornet ind Sub-iew by 


Lt. Cuff, Capt. by purch. vice Hames, 
ret. Sept. 13, 
—— Huntly, do. do. vice Blackiston, 
ret. o 
Cornet t, Lieut. do. do. 
w. do. do. 


W.L R. ug. 
Lieut. Foster, o. 18 Dr. Lieut. vice 
ownshend, do. 50. 


18 Dr. 
Bt. Maj. T Townsheed, Maj Maj. by purch. 
t. Lieut. Col. Percy,  * 


Sept 
_—— Trotter, fm. 2 Dr. Cups do. vice 
ret. ug. 30. 


Ensign and Lieut. Milmay, Lieut and 

Capt. by purch. vice White, ret. 

do. 16, 

— —- fm. a 
Ensign Lieut. urch, 

Buller, Lieut. and 


E> tntonabee 


a oy sang gt eu y pach oi 


apt and Lieut-Col by puch _ 

Aug. 50. 

vice Stockdale, res. 

ta Sept. 6. 

a WwW. fm. 35 F. = vice Bt. 
D’Aguilar, h. ar we 

Lieut. Akenside, Capt. vice Knoll = 

dead, ¥ 6 do. 

Ensign Keowen, Lieut. do. 

————— “er 


£2 

oes re," Poe 
Ensign Lieut. by by purch. do. 6 
ii i" , from f. p- wp) 


61 F. 
trom bp. 91 ita 


Sutherland, 
"vice Wall, 3F. 


42 im, &, St. — Capt. by purch, vice 
y do, 
Ensign H th, Lieut. do. do, 
J. Byron, sign, 
52 Lieut. Hall, Capt. by purch. vice Ae 
derson, ret. 30, 
Ensign Blois, Lieut. do. 
56 Lieut. Hill, Capt. do. vice 
prom. do. 
Ensign Vicars, Lieut. bn « 
W. J. Fraser, 


61 Ma 
Be Lt.-Col pollen h. pi 


8 


79 Lieut. Cameron, fm. h, p, 
Gar. Bn. Paym. vice M‘ 


perseded, 
83 Ehign | Burleigh, vice Brahan, 


H. Brahan, Ensign. | 
Rifle Br, Ist ae Rochford, Adj. vice bas 
2W.1.R. Hosp. As ‘i Rta, As. Surg. viee Kd- 


ly, 
1Ceyl. R. Bt. Maj. Bayle ley, fm. 2 Ceyl. R. 
vice aes p. 2 2 Ceyl, do. 9, 
2 Lieut. Fagan, Capt. vice “Truter, dad 


2d Lieut. Fretz, 1st Lieut. ‘e 
D. Meaden, 2d Lieut. 


Staff. 
Maj. Wodehouse, h. Field Off. of Militia 
in Nova Scotia with the k of Lieut.-Col. in 


the Army, vice Dawson, cancelled, 
Aug. 30, 1881. 


Barracks. 
Ca-t. W. Goddard, Dep. Barrack Master Gen. in 
Nova Scotia, vice Lynn, res. Jan, 22, 1821 
Medical Department. 
Assist. Surg. Dockard, Surg. to the yy 


Aug. 2, 1821. 
Hosp. Assist. Christie, fm. h. p. Hosp. a 
oir, res. 


Exchanges. 
ey Sunt, fm. 4 Dr. with Lieut. Cumberlege, 
Tanda ome 22 acne 
Pa Rese, tm.3 2 Br. Gab. Gds. rec. diff. with Capt 


EG ung. * Aworrell, from Coldst. Gds, ree. @ 
With Assist. Surg. Gilder, h h. p.” 


le-E BITIVISEIE 


wi ..0¢ # £ 


= 2 «e1 
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. Meteorological Table. 367 
Capt. inbpeacemaetinney ts 
— MBean, late 7 Royal Vet. Bat. Che 


» h. p. 79 F. June 1. 
— Muller, h. p. Chass. Brit. Metz, June 1. 
Lieut. Davis, 5 F, at sea, on passage to ve 
pore 
‘Brahan, 83 F. C 
——— Manning, late 2 
Aug. 


——— Green, late R. Gar. Bat. London, 
Connell, h. p. 75 F. Rio Janeiro, Sa 19. 

Appointments Cancelled. ami atts, h. p. 96 F. (late of 89 F.) — 
Lieut.-Col. Dawson, as Ins. Fd. Off. of Mil. in De Koven, h. p. 96 F. Newfound. Fene. 


Assist. enzies, 4 Dr. Lower Canada 13. 
Assist. Surg, Yreily. 2 W. LR ~ ca hep. Roy. Art Driv. Leway Sus 


2. 
Removed from the Service. tn p. 39 F. 

. * Ensign 0" oO’ Keley h. La 25 F. M 1 

Major-Gen. Sir Robert Thomas Wilson. — Burrowes, owe Vet rs (nevi 
Supersedcd. 
Pa ter Pilfold, 67 F. Bomba ~ 

Paymaster M‘Arthur, 79 F. Quarter-M ical; ey 

Deaths. Surgeon Bloxam, h. p. 88 F. putt? 


Lieut.-Col. George Raitt, h. p. 84F. Insp. Fd. Off. “cha lonsh 
MP MiL. in Nova Scotia, lost by the wreck of the ae eee OF. Sry ab ery 
ewe eb. off Sable Island, in the Stafford, P “ Aug. 7. 
Banc, 4 erson, Miscellaneous. 
Major Truter, et ee A Assist. Comm. Gen. H. Monserrat, 
ee fl 7, 1821. June 20, 1821. 
——Reynell, Leg Inv. Art. Sandy’s Well, Cork. “ Bar. Mas. Gen. G. H. Dennis, Copogr' of Good 
Capt. Knollis, 1 Bourdeaux. ope May 15. 





MeTEoRoLoGicaL TaBtLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after- 
noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 











Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Rain morn. 
warm day. 
Very warm, 
with sunsh. 
Ditto, rain 
even. 

Rain morn, 
warm da’ 
Dull, wi 
showers. 
Fair and 
warm. 


Showery. 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Dull, with 
oo Nestea 
. 2) . 
Ditto. 50 { [M$ SOTA. 38 


Average of Rain, 1.579 inches. 
































BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. Aug. 5. At Constantinople, Lady Strangford, of 
larch 17. At Madras, the lady of Captain Mac. * ‘1. At St John’s, Newfoundland, Mrs Cross, of 


a son. 
wane At ct Brodera, in Guzaret, the lad 27. At Clapham Road Place, the lady of Nor- 
Lieutenant-Col Mackonochie, =. the M Esq. of the Hon. Company’s Ser- 
East India Company's Service, of a i , of a son. 
July 13. At Mrs Jack, wife "of the Rev. lady of Thomson “wait Esq. 
John Jack, of a daughter. of Camden Place, ken of a daughter 





, oe ee and Deaths. 


oi ye — Russell eet London, 
OY Snocn nde ibe tetes of Kenneth Bruce 


of Annat, of a 
eae of dation. Seale Dini, 


‘ ‘anon. 
ny y » Mrs Hay, of a son. 
oy eg nichael Hi sean, Se Indy of Capisin 


R.N. of a 
— At Inchdaiaie, Mrs Agtoun, of a ee: 
-— At the manse of Crawfordjohn, Mrs 


@ gon. 
8. Mrs William Young, jun. Cassels Place, 
of a son. 


we: a. At Coldstream, Coldstream the lady of Capita A.D. 


ason. 
toate bane Abereromby Pine, the lad of 
nat NO Be of Eceles, of a er. " 
oi Ad Ce idakon of Caters, thre ki of 


* The Right Hon. Lady Eleanor Balfour, of 


a aay 
Ts M Drummond Place, of a son. 
— At the u de B el, North Brabant, 


the lady of John Esq. of a son. 
1s. At Dremmond Place, 4 ‘ear of William 


Milliken ly, me deny 
— Lad lotte jones, ur, of a son and heir. 
— At Warrieston-place, the lady of Captain 


, of ason. 
7. At eae Mrs Campbell of Duncholgin, 


18 Ai At erence p bee menage Po the nay 
r ay Prenderguest, of a son, w 
lived only a few hours. 

of Godfrey Meynell, 


le wstex of a son, 
aH of M. Stewart Nichol- 


27. Mrs Chancellor, of Shieldhill, of a son. 
— At Kilbagie, Mrs Stein, of a son 
— Mrs George Robertson, Albany Street, of a 


rnet, Street, of twin daughters. 
ie ae lady of Of Lieutenant Wil- 
‘Anderson, Royal Horse Artillery, 


' MARRIAGES, 


At Ki U Canada, Mr John 
Fee age this city,) to Char- 
Evivitt. 


Mr Alexander Wingate, 
to , youngest daugh- 
ter of the late John Birkmyre, Esq. 
— At Glasgow, Mr James Weir, merehant, 
Edinburgh, to Jacobina Anna Dunber ae 
danghter of the late Alex. Murray, Esq. of Inglis- 


of the late 
tle Huntly, to Miss Davie Erskine, yo 
rs ya, 1 late David oro 


Cadéer, the residenee of Charles sean 
Dunmore. ‘ommi: 


7. At Vogrie, John Coie, 
ot daughter of James Dewar, & 


as? “At Abi in S John C. 
of Lincoln’ 4 barrietee at law, to 
beth, eldest a of James road 5 
for Peterborou 


— At Edinburgh, Mr pie 
R. N. and surgeon in ae | 
— daughter of Mr Wm. di 


12: fa Pit gh to Mar poner 
eon, Edinburgh, to e eldest 
lite, Mr Wren rogue. vc 

. At Dornoc'! r R Cc 
Sutherlandshire, to Jessie, eond inoue 
William Pe lor, Esq. writer there. 

18, At Edinburgh, Charles Doyle Straker,¥ 
to Miss Catharine Cornelius Sto 
the late Captain George Story of the 

oons. 

— At Aberdeen, William Kni 
fessor of Natural Philosophy i . 
Belfast, to Jean, eldest 
Glennie, Professor of Moral wh 
in the Marischal College, and one of the 
of Aberdeen. 

— At Stanwix, near Carlisle, Mr William Dew. 

ar, of Glasgow, to Jane Elizabeth, 
of the ay Sn gl Davis, Esq. of the Navy 
-nhoeuse. 

25. At 55, Hanover Street, by the 
Mr John M‘Lachlan of Wemyss, Mr John 
nison, to Isabella, second daughter of the late Mp 
David yy ship-owner, Wemyss. 

Lately, In the parish church of Pl st 
Mary’s, Richard aes | to ten 
is the fifth time the bride has been married 
same church, and her four last husbands were 
ried in the same church-yard. 


Aap | 


os? LL.D. Pro 


DEATHS. 


Jan, 3. At Madras, James Chalmers, 
the Honourable East India Company's 
and civil surgeon at Palamcattach. 

Feb. 10. In an attack at night on ss 

at Zoor,-on the coast of Arabia, whilst gal- 
lantly defending himself against seven then in 
front of the lines, and after =a 
wounds, Captain Charles Parr of 
European iment of infantry, 
ee Willam Parr, Req. of Ste 
Strand, and Pentonville. 

17. At Zoare in Arabia, while on duty with the 
2dr ent, Lieutenant James Paoli Boswell, of 
the Honourable East India Co: 'y’s 10th regi- 
ment of Native infantry, seeond son of William 
Boswell, Esq. ———— 

March 1. O Roo thee Asrengiey 
where he was serving as lieutenant of ‘es ae 
am od in the a of the Nizam, Ensign 

the 10th regiment Native infan 
the Rev. Dr one of 
mo. At a Soren. in India, Lieut-Colonel 
Fr veag ee ms Campbell, of a 26th regiment of ne 
tive infantry, son 
Esq. oh  seapewy Wee Sates the following 
Tagra rom a Calcutta newspaper anno 
his death :—‘* Died on the forenoon of the } 
instant, at his house in Chowringhee, Lieut.-Col. 
Archd. Campbell of the 26th regiment, N. I., after 
a short but a illness, and Fenignation 
with that placidity of temper and 
the Divine will which characterized him througlt 
life ;—gifted with excellent natural abilities, and 
always conspicuous by an active and intelligent 
discharge of the duties of his profession, this offi- 
cer was, at an early service in India; 
selected for situations of high trust and byt = 
bility, and having preserved Gaenghet an 


and distinguished career of svublic iife the 


Ay Goce coraiae quale ere in ie 


stance with a come warmth of heart, 
disposition so uniformly humane, considerate, wd 
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Register. Deaths. 


afl with whom he had any 
Cert dhs hand 
so 


uel Moffat, 
are 


At Malta, “Mr John Munro, of his 
fy ane en ot ch — son of the late 


inton, Es of Jamaica, Mr Thomas 
t son of Gilbert Ker, Esq, late of 


Lisbon, Lady Maria J. Macdonell, widow 
lexander Macdonell of 


, Miss Millar, eel of the late 
Millar, merchant-thi 
At - 4 India College, H Hertford, in the 


Esa. of James, yo’ t son of 
Bught, nt, county 0 


yee 

d, Esq. son 

Dr Giinert Senn; Pec of Divi- 
King’s College and University of 


son ata 


who was ained at “py battle of 

30, At Tranent, David Aitken, 
son et Mr William Aitken, late me 
bar. 


— Suddenly, in a steam-boat on his way to 
, Mr James Marshall, woollen-yarn 

merchant, 
5, at, Gineoe Paterson, daughter of Mr An- 
drew Paterson, writer, Street, Edinburgh. 
— At Portobello, Mrs Wardrobe of Charlotte 


23, eldest 
tin Dun- 


h, Mr Benjamin Waters, late 


4 At Eainburgh, the Honourable Margaret 
, Felict of George Haldane of Glenea- 


rgh, John Hi . of Hawthorn, 
Berishive, Master of Arts of St John’s College, 
of M » and 


of a dead body. 
same grave with 
Fymen, the son 
ind of Dr a 
tealor Professor of the Ine tutes of Medicine, and 


Yew) the Right Hom, Isabelle, Coumsess of Eg: 


i , Euphemia 
» youngest daughter of the Rev, Dr 
ers, 


9. At Lefth, 
ohn C: 


Eshubergh, George tolemton, Eee tom 
es ee 
Borough Tonk, Southwark, 


alter Morrison. 
At Glasgow, Mr John Wood, merchant. 

14. At Lenoxlove, Miss Lindesay, 
the ar inelgee ey . of es ie. 

— At te, in Su rs i aterson, 
widow of the late Geor, oo Haunt 
Sheen, Surrey, and chdest daughiet of 
seph Cumine of Auchrey, Esq. county of Aber- 


deen. 
15. At her mother’s house in Heriot Row, Miss 
Grace Donaldson, third daughter of the late Alex- 


36th regiment 
— At Kirkton, Burntisland, Mrs Lowrie, wife 
« _ John Lowrie, inspector of Excise cutters, 
_ a eet a Delicia Taylor Sutherland, 
only daughter of Dr Sutherland. 
16. At Dean Street, Stockbri Mrs _Lock- 
at, 1 SS Dr Williany 
St Andrew's ae Glasgow. 
aed ~~ of Ratho, Mrs Margaret Be<« 
thune, wife of the Reverend Dr Duncan. 
— At , Mr William Murison. 
— At Dalkeith, aptain Hector M‘Lean, late 
of the 4th, formerly of the 10th Royal Veteraw 


— At Palmerston, near Limerick, aged 112, the 
widow of Mr Thomas Bucknor. ae 


ys, the business of 
She had a full ceeibention af tho denioad Geama 
Anne, and lived to witness five reigns. 
I7. At the advanced age of 108 years, Mr Robin 
Kay, of Patside, near Patley- 
— At Crieff, Christian, third daughter of Mr 


‘omish. 
— At Kirk , Mrs Janet Brown, wife of Mr 
rae At Aisdrie, Mr John Cldland, surgeon. 
At r in su! 
John Witton, second 


Cassel, born March 2, 1746. She married on the 
par gem ae Te 1768, the late Landgrave Fre- 
derick Lewis of Hesse Homburg. 
ES hese 
~ gy —y = Muircambus Mill, Fife, 
Ten aa tay bene house Summerfield, near Leith, Mrs 
Craig, aged 79, widow of John Craig, Dolphing- 
— William, infant son of Mr H. D. Dickie, se- 
raed to the Caledonian Insurance Company, 
24, At Garliestown, James Nish, Esq. of Bal « 
— ‘At Paris, Alexander Gowan, Esq. late sur- 
geon, Dalkeith. 





Register.—Deaths. 


26. At Culchena, Mrs Ana Campbell, wife of 

Duncan Campbell 
27. At Greenwich, Lieutenant-Colonel William 
CE ene non of Gol na General Ferhes 
or 
gcbetn‘of the Hoya Artery. arabia, 

5 Ta 
1 Phaaang hey | 


— the 2d Native infantry, 
late of Annan. 
— Killed in the ent with the Arabs, at 


the of Beni in the Persian Gulf, 
Mr John Gordon, assistant-surgeon in the service 
of the Honourable East India Company, son of 
the Rev. W. Gordon, minister of Elgin. 

— At Conanore, East Indies, Captain Gilbert 
James Blair, of the 25th Native yy 

— In the of Kenmore, Mrs M‘Laren, 
aged 106. is venerable matron retained her 
faculties to the last. The oldest people in Perth- 
shire, who have of late closed their eyes on life’s 
sleeping scene, have died nearly of the same age. 
Thus James Stewart of Graysmount, and Stewart 
the tinker in Aberfeldy, were both gathered to 
their fathers at the mature age of one hundred 
= ‘as Goneer Nottinghamshire, George W 

— At Warsop, ire, r y x 
and Grace, his wife, aged about 80. They both 
expired within the short space of half an hour of 
each other. 


David Stevenson, tae Mt 

vid Stevenson, Esq. Mr Stevenson was a n 
of Mauchline, and; during a number 
whi Se het here one po pn 


ich 
en in business in that he b. 
oneal the reputation of a wean vinstol and re 


spectable merchant. 
— At Cullumpton, Devonshire, of 
starvation, —— Mortimer. 


b 
vee Lat finding he was likely to outlive ina 


it was reduced to about £150, and a ome 
of 


pag een of want more than the natu 
fe, he came to the resolution of ending his 
by starvation. To effect this dreadful 
took nothing but water for a month 
died; at the end of three weeks his boily 
wasted to a skeleton, and a medical gentleman 
called in, ae 5 viper ide ig be pow some 
ment; but this he refused, and even discontinued 
the use of water. In this way he subsisted ang. 
ther week, when nature yielded the contest, 
_ hs ee contiguous parishes in the 

of Aberdeen, viz. Logan, Buchan, 
ai Cruden, widow Hutcheson, aged 92, 
Brown, 10°, and John Tawse, 106, all, . 
larly the two last, oe faculties 
paired till very nearly the of their 


JOHN RENNIE, ESQ. 


Oct. 4. At his house in Stamford Street, Lon- 
don, in the 64th year of his age, John Rennie, Esq. 
the celebrated - r Rennie had been 
for some time, but appeared to be re- 
of the 4th inst. 

carried him off 
His loss be adequatel: ee uy. 
cannot y suppli y an 
living artist, for, though we have many able cngh- 
neers, we know of none who so eminently possess 
judgment with profound knowledge, 
tact of applying to every situation, 
called upon to exert his faculties, the 
of remedy that was wanting to the 
Whether it was to stem the torrent 


complaini 


covering, ‘hain, on the morni 


before dangerous or red 
tricts of fruitful land from encroachment by 
ocean, or to deliver them from the pestilence of 
stagnant marsh—to level hills, or to tie them toge- 
ther by aqueducts ox by arches, or by embankment 
raise the valley between them—to make bridges 
all others, and for strength 
the latest posterity, 
Mr Rennie had no rival. Every part of the united 
kingdom possesses monuments to his glory, and 
are as stupendous as they are useful. They 
ill present to our children’s children objects of 
admiration for their grandeur, and of gratitude to 
the author for their utility. Compare the works 
of Mr Rennie with the most boasted exploits of 
the French engineers, and remark how they tower 
above them. Look at 


and his Waterloo-bridge with that of Neuilly. 
Their su: is acknow! every liberal 
Pah ae 4 cultivated his art yith e most 


increased facility 
integrity of Mr Rennie 


in the fulfilment of his labours was equal to 
genius in the contrivance of his plans and 

. He would suffer none of the modern 
terfuges for real strength to be resorted to 
contractors employed to execute what he 
dertaken. Every thing he did was for fu 
as well as present advantage. An engines: fags 
like an architect. He has no commission on 
amount of his expenditure; if he had, Mr Ream 
would have been one of the most opulent 

land, for many millions have been 4 
under his eye. But his glory was in the justice of 
his proceeding, and his enjoyment in the success 
of his labours. It was only as a mill-wri 


he engaged himself to execute the work 


ned, in this department society is to 

him for economising the power of water, so 

give an increase of energy, by its 

to the natural fall of streams, and to make 

mills ome to four-fold the produce of 

which, ore his time, depended solely on 

impetus of the current. His mills of the 

size work as smoothly as clock-work, 

alternate contact of wood and iron, are less 

to the hazard of fire by friction. His mills, indee 

are models of perfection.. a 
If the death of such a man is a national los, 

what must it be to his private friends and to 

amiable family? Endeared to all who knew 

by the oeeees of his temper, the 

with which he communicated the riches of 

mind, and forwarded the views of those who 

useful discoveries or improvements in 

or implements, procured him universal 

He gave to inventors all the benefits of his expe 

rience, removed difficulties which had be 

red to the author, or suggested alterations 

adapted the instrument to its use. No 

or self-interest ever prevented the exercise of 

free and unbounded communication, for the love 

of science was superior in his mind to all 

nary feeling. Mr Rennie was born in 

and from his earliest years devoted himself to 

art of a civil engineer. He was the intimate 

companion of his excellent count 

late Mr Watt; their habits and pursuits 

milar. They worked together, and to their 

efforts ~py chiefly soceniee, Fe the 

power of the steam-engine our manu 

ries. He married early in life Miss M 

a beautiful young woman, whom he had 

fortune to lose some years ago, but who 

an interesting and accompl leery 

nave -_ oo hes ae poles 

who, ugh possessed of a constitution 

so robust as to give the promise of a 

life, sunk under an attack at the early age 
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